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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  this  Volume,  Mr.  HalFs  Political  Tracts  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  publication.  To  them  succeeds  various 
Tracts,  which,  though  not  strictly  political,  bear  an  obvious 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  politics  and  political  economy  • 
employing  the  latter  term,  not  in  its  restricted  sense,  which 
regards  merely  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  in  the  more 
extended  acceptation,  which  embraces  the  momentous  topics 
of  general  security,  freedom,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Some 
of  these  pieces,  though  very  extensively  circulated  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  for  which  they  were  respectively  written, 
were  never  issued  by  sale,  and  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult 
to  procure  a  single  copy  of  them.  Others,  which  were 
regularly  published,  have  been  long  out  of  print 

The  origin  of  the  Fragments  on  Village  Preaching,  and 
general  Toleration,  1  have  briefly  described  in  a  prefatory 
note,  p.  329. 

The  summary  of  the  arguments  on  Christian  Communion 
could  not  be  included  in  the  second  volume  \idthout  unduly 
augmenting  its  bulk ;  it  is,  therefore,  inserted  in  this. 

The  Miscellaneous  Pieces  which  terminate  the  volume, 
have,  it  is  true,  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  Tracts 
which  precede  them ;  but  as  they  are  equally  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  fourth  volume,  they 
are  here  introduced,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

tolerable  uniformity  in  size  throughout  the  series.  They 
appeared  originally  in  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Joumaly  and 
have  not  since  been  published  with  their  author^s  permission. 
They  serve,  however,  to  shew  with  what  taste  and  elegance 
he  could,  in  early  life,  indulge  in  the  lighter  species  of  com- 
position ;  and  what  eminence  he  might  have  attained  in  that 
department  of  literature,  had  not  his  inclinations  as  well  as 
his  profession  led  him  to  devote  his  rich  endowments  to  in- 
finitely higher  purposes. 


Olinthus  Gregory. 


Auffwt  1, 1831. 
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PREFACE. 


I 

I 


It  may  be  proper  just  to  remark,  that  the  ani- 
madversions I  have  made  on  Mr. 's  Sermon 

did  not  arise  from  my  conviction  of  there  being 
any  thing  even  of  plausibiHty  in  his  reasonings, 
but  from  an  apprehension,  that  certain  accidental 
and  occasional  prejudices  might  give  some  degree 
of  weight  to  one  of  the  weakest  defences  of  a  bad 
cause  that  was  ever  undertaken.  I  have  taken  up 
more  time  in  shewing  that  there  is  no  proper  con- 
nexion between  the  unitarian  doctrine  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  than  the  subject  may  seem  to 
require ;  but  this  ^vill  not  be  thought  superfluous 
by  those  who  recollect  tbat  that  idea  seems  to  be 

the    great    hinge    of  Mr. 's  discourse,    and 

that  it  appears  amongst  the  orthodox  part  of  the 
dissenters  to  have  been  productive  already  of 
unhappy  effects.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these 
remarks  would  have  appeared  much  sooner  but 
for  severe  indisposition,  and  that  I  was  induced 
to  write  them  chiefly  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
might  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  have  some- 
what of  additional  weight  as  coming  from  one 
who  is  not  an  miitarian. 

CAKSBtDaE, 

8«pt.  17, 1791. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom," 
was  written  when  Mr.  Hall  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age : 
and  he  never  would  consent  to  its  re-publication.  He  con- 
tinued to  think  the  main  principles  correct  and  important ; 
but  he  regarded  the  tone  of  animadversion  as  severe,  sar- 
caistic,  and  unbecoming.  Three  or  four  editions  have, 
however,  been  printed  surreptitiously ;  and  one  of  them, 
which  now  lies  before  me,  is  so  complete  an  imitation  of 
the  original  edition  of  1791,  as  usually  to  escape  detection. 
It  is  printed  with  an  old-fashioned  type,  and  on  dingy  co- 
loured paper,  to  suit  its  assumed  age.  But  on  comparing 
it  closely  with  the  genuine  edition,  I  find  that  three  of  the 
capital  letters,  on  different  pages,  have  too  modem  and 
broad  a  face  ;  and,  on  holding  up  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed  to  a  strong  light,  I  perceive  a  water-mark  which 
gives  the  date  1818  to  the  paper  of  a  pamphlet  which  pur- 
ports to  be  printed  in  1791 !  If  any  of  even  the  lowest  class 
of  booksellers  will  have  recourse  to  such  contemptible  for- 
geries as  this,  an  author  is  evidently  no  longer  master  of  his 
intellectual  property,  nor  can  he  when  he  pleases  withdraw 
it  from  the  public  eye. 

This,  though  one  of  the  earliest  productions  laid  by  Mr. 
Hall  before  the  public,  is,  with  the  exception  already  adverted 
to,  by  no  means  calculated  to  deteriorate  his  reputation.  It 
contains  some  powerful  reasoning  as  well  as  some  splendid 
passages,  and  the  concluding  four  or  five  pages  exhibit  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  union  of  severe  taste,  and  lofty  genius,  and 
noble  sentiment,  which  is  evinced,  I  think,  more  fi"equently 
in  his  compositions  than  in  those  of  any  other  modem  author. 

I  have  no  fear  of  incurring  blame  for  having  cancelled 
throughout  the  name  of  the  individual  against  whom  Mr. 
Hall's  strictures  were  levelled.  Venerable  for  his  age,  and 
esteemed  for  his  piety,  who  would  now  voluntarily  cause 
him,  or  those  who  love  him,  a  pang  ? 

Royal  Military  Academy, 
June  1,  1831. 


CONSISTENT  WITH  A  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM,  &c. 


This  is  a  period  distinguished   for   extraordinary 

occurrences,   whether    we    contemplate    the    world 

under  its  larger  divisions,  or  in  respect  to  those 

Her    communities  and    parties,   into   whicli    it 

I  broken  and  divided.     We  have  lately  witnessed, 

fith  astonishment   and  regret,  tlie  attempts  of  a 

iclebrated    orator  to    overthrow  the   principles   of 

?edora,    which    he    had    rendered    himself    ilius- 

nous    by   defending ;    as   well    as    to    cover    witli 

proach    the    characters    of    those    by   whom,    in 

the  earHer  part  of  hfe,  he  was  most  caressed  and 

distinguished.      The    success   of   these    efforts   is 

"etty  generally  known,  and  is  such  as  it  might 

been    expected    would    have    been    sufficient 

deter   from    similar    attempts.       But    we   now 

lehold  a  dissenting   minister   coming  forth  to  the 

mbbc  under  the  character  of  a  flatterer  of  power, 

accuser   of  his  brethren.     If  the  splendid 

that  adorns  every  part  of  Mr.  Buhke's 
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celebrated  book  cannot  rfielter  the  author  from 
confutation^  and  his  system  from  contempt^  Mr. 

,  with  talents  fiir  inferior,  has  but  little 

to  expect  in  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  the  motives  which  could  impel  him  to 
publish  his  sermon.  From  his  own  account  it 
should  seem  he  was  anxious  to  disabuse  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  convince  them  there  are  many 
amongst  the  dissenters  who  highly  disapprove 
the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  more  patriotic 
part  of  their  brethren.  How  far  he  may  be  quali- 
fied from  his  talents  or  connexions,  as  a  mouth, 
to  declare  the  sentiments  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  dissenters,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide, but  shall  candidly  confess,  there  are  not 
wanting  amongst  us  persons  who  are  ready  upon 
all  occasions  to  oppose  those  principles  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  our  dissent  is  founded. 
Every  party  will  have  its  apostates  of  this  kind ; 
it  is  our  consolation,  however,  that  their  numbers 
are  comparatively  small,  that  they  are  generally 
considered  as  our  reproach,  and  that  their  con- 
duct is  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  necessity, 
as  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  persons  who 
can  only  make  themselves  heard  by  confusion 
and  discord.  If  our  author  wishes  to  persuade 
the  legislature  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are 
conspiLus  for  their  number  or  their  runk  in 
the  dissenting  interest,  he  has  most  effectually 
defeated  his  own  intentions,  as  scarce  any  thing 
could  give  them  a  meaner  opinion  of  that  party. 


A    LOVE   OF   FREEDOM. 
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in  both  these  respects,  than  this  publication  of  its 
champion.  The  sermon  he  has  obtruded  upon 
the  pubhc  is  filled  with  paradoxes  of  so  singular 
a  complexion,  and  so  feebly  supported,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  in  tlie 
form  of  argument,  with  sufficient  steadiness  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion. 

,,  I  shall  endeavour,  however,  with  as  much  dis- 
tinctness as  1  am  able,  to  select  the  fundamental 
[oinciples  on  which  the  discourse  rests,  and  shall 
attempt,  as  I  proceed,  to  demonstrate  their  false- 
hood and  danger. 

Our  author's  favourite  maxim  is  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  .'hristian  profession  with  political 
science,  and  the  certain  injury  its  spirit  and  temper 
must  sustain  from  every  kind  of  interference  with 
(he  afiairs  of  government.  Political  subjects  he 
considers  as  falling  within  the  peculiai-  province 
of  the  irreligious ;  ministers,  in  particular,  he 
maintains,  should  ever  observe,  amidst  the  con- 
cussions of  party,  an  entire  neutrahty;  or  if  at  any 
lime  they  depart  from  then-  natural  line  of  con- 
tact, it  should  only  be  in  defence  of  the  measures 
iCS  government,  in  allaying  dissensions,  and  in 
^convincing  tlie  people  they  are  incompetent  judges 
rof  their  rights.  Tliese  are  the  servile  maxims 
■that  run  through  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
discourse  ;  and,  that  I  may  give  a  kind  of  method 
to  the  following  observations  upon  them,  I  shall 
■ihew  in  the  first  place  the  relation  Christianity 
rs  to  civil  government,  and  its  consistency  with 
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political  discussion^  as  conducted  either  by  ordi- 
nary christians  or  ministers ;  in  the  next  place^ 
I  shall  examine  some  of  the  pretences  on  which 
the  author  founds  his  principles. 


Section  I. 

On  the  Duty  of  common  Christians  in  Relation  to 

Civil  Polity. 

The  momentous  errors  Mr. has  com- 
mitted^ appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  an 
inattention  to  the  proper  design  of  Christianity, 
and  the  place  and  station  it  was  intended  to  oc- 
cupy. On  this  subject  I  beg  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  remarks : — 

1st.  Christianity  was  subsequent  to  the  existence 
and  creation  of  man.  It  is  an  institution  intended 
to  improve  and  ennoble  our  nature^  not  by  sub- 
verting its  constitution,  or  its  powers,  but  by 
giving  us  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  opening  a  prospect  into  eternity. 
As  the  existence  of  man  is  not  to  be  dated  from  the 
publication  of  Christianity,  so  neither  is  that  order 
of  things  that  flows  from  his  relation  to  the  present 
world,  altered  or  impaired  by  that  divine  system  of 
«Jigion.  *ha,  ™L  the  chnrtian  di^pLation, 
is  not  a  new  structure  erected  on  the  ruin  of  the 
former ;  he  may  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient 
&bric,  restored^  when  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  and 
beautified  afresh  by  the  hand  of  its  original  foimder. 
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Since  Christianity  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  be  has  continued  the  same  kind  of  being  he 
was  before,  fills  the  same  scale  in  the  order  of 
existence,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  pro- 
pensities and  powers. 

In  short,  Christianity  is  not  a  reorganization  of 
the  principles  of  man,  but  an  institution  for  his 
improvement.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever 
L  rights  are  founded  on  the  constitution  of  human 
I  nature,  cannot  be  dimlnislied  or  impaired  by  the 
introduction  of  revealed  religion,  which  occupies 
itself  entirely  on  the  interests  of  a  future  world, 
and  takes  no  share  in  the  concerns  of  the  present 
in  any  other  light  than  as  it  is  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion and  trial.  Christianity  is  a  discovery  of  a 
future  life,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  means  by 
which  its  happiness  may  be  secured ;  civil  govern- 
ment is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  present  state, 
and  is  no  more  than  a  provision  of  human  skill, 
designed  to  ensure  freedom  and  tranquillity  during 
our  continuance  on  this  temporary  stage  of  ex- 
istence. Between  institutions  so  different  in  their 
nature  and  their  object,  it  is  plain  no  real  opposi- 
tion can  subsist ;  and  if  ever  they  are  represented 
in  this  light,  or  held  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
it  must  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  their  respec- 
tive genius  and  flinctions.  Our  relation  to  this 
world  demands  the  existence  of  civil  government; 
otir  relation  to  a  future  renders  us  dependent  on 
the  aid  of  the  christian  institution ;  so  that  in 
Kality    there   is   no    kind    of  contrariety   between 
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them^  but  each  may  continue  without  interference 

in  its   full  operation.     Mr.  ,  however,  in 

support  of  his  absurd  and  pernicious  tenets,  always 
takes  care  to  place  civil  government  and  Christi- 
anity in  opposition,  whilst  he  represents  the  former 
as  carrying  in  it  somewhat  antichristian  and 
profane.  Thus  he  informs  us,  that  civil  govern" 
ment  is  a  stage  erected  on  which  man  acts  out  his 
character,  and  shews  great  depramty  of  heart.  All 
interference  in  political  parties,  he  styles  an  alliance 
with  the  world,  a  neglecting  to  maintain  our  separ4^ 
tion,  and  to  stand  upon  our  own  hallowed  grmind. 
There  is  one  way,  says  he,  by  which  he  means  to 
insinuate  there  is  only  one,  in  which  you  may  aU 
interfere  in  the  government  of  your  country,  and  that 
is  by  prayer  to  God,  by  whom  kings  reign.  These 
passages  imply  that  the  principles  of  civil  *  polity 
and  religion  must  be  at  perpetual  variance,  as 
without  this  supposition,  unsupported  as  it  is  in 
fact,  they  can  have  no  force  or  meaning. 

2d.  Mr. misleads  his  reader  by  not  dis- 
tinguishing the  innocent  entertainments  or  social 
duties  of  our  nature  from  those  acts  of  piety  which 
fidl  within  the  immediate  province  of  Christianity. 

The  emplojnn^its  of  our  particular  calling,  the 
social  ties  and  endearments  of  life,  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  mind  by  Ubeml  inquiry,  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  science  and  of  art,  form^  it  is  true,  no  part 
of  the  christian  system,  for  they  flourished  before 
it  was  known;  but  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  human  race. 
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A  christian  should  act  ever  consistent  with  his 
profession,  but  he  need  not  always  be  attending  to 
the  peculiar  duties  of  it.  The  profession  of  reli- 
gion does  not  oblige  us  to  relinquish  any  under- 
taking on  account  of  its  being  worldly,  for  we 
must  then  go  out  of  the  world ;  it  is  sufficient, 
that  every  thing  in  which  we  engage,  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  wIU  not  violate  the  principles  of  virtue, 
or  occupy  so  much  of  our  time  or  attention,  as 
may  interfere  with  more  sacred  and  important 
duties. 

Mr. observes,  Jesus  Christ  uniformly  waved 

iaieregting  himself  in  temporal  affairs,  especially  in 
the  concerns  of  the  then  existing  government;  and 
hence  he  draws  a  precedent  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  his  followers.  That  our  Saviour  did  not 
intermeddle  with  the  poHcy  of  nations,  I  am  as 
willing  as  our  author  to  admit ;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this,  any  more  than  any  other  science 
which  might  be  extremely  short  and  defective, 
formed  no  part  of  his  mission,  and  was  besides 
rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  that  energy  of  mind 
which,  prompted  by  curiosity,  by  our  passions  and 
our  wants,  will  ever  be  abundantly  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  and  refine  every  civil  or  human  insti- 
tution. He  never  intended  that  his  followers,  on 
becoming  christians,  should  forget  they  were  men, 
or  consider  themselves  as  idle  or  uninterested 
qiectators  on  the  great  theatre  of  life.  The 
author's  selection  of  proofs  is  almost  always  im- 
happy,  but  in  no  instance  more  than  the  present, 
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when  he  attempts  to  estabhsh  his  doctrine  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  a  christian  interiering  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  government  on  our  Saviour's  silence 
respecting  it^  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to 
support  a  quite  contrary  conclusion ;  for  if  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  discountenance  the  study  of 
political  subjects^  he  would  have  ftunished  us, 
without  doubt,  with  some  general  regulations, 
some  stated  form  of  policy,  which  should  for  ever 
preclude  the  necessity  of  such  discussion ;  or,  if 
that  were  impracticable,  have  let  us  into  the  great 
secret  of  living  without  government;  or,  lastly, 
have  supplied  its  place,  by  a  theocracy  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jews.  Nothing  of  this  has  he  accom- 
plished, and  we  may  therefore  rest  assured,  the 
poUtical  afiairs  of  nations  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  ancient  channels,  and  to  be  conducted  as 
occasions  may  arise,  by  christians  or  by  others, 
without  distinction. 

3d.  The  principles  of  freedom  ought,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  to  be  cherished  by  christians, 
because  they  alone  can  secure  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  A  full  toleration  of  religious  opinions, 
and  the  protection  of  all  parties  in  their  respec-^ 
tive  modes  of  worship,  are  the  natural  operations 
of  a  free  government ;  and  every  thing  that  tends 
to  check  or  restrain  them,  materially  affects  the 
interests  of  religion.  Aware  of  the  force  of  reli- 
gious belief  over  the  mind  of  man,  of  the  generous 
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mdepcndence  it  inspires,  and  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  is  cherished  and  maintained,  it  is  towards 
this  quarter  the  arm  of  despotism  first  directs 
Us  attacks,  while  througli  every  period,  the  ima- 
ginary right  of  ruling  the  conscience  has  been 
the  earliest  assumed,  and  the  latest  relinquished. 
Under  this  comnction,  an  enlightened  christian, 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  poUtical  occur- 
rences, will  rejoice  In  beholding  every  advance 
towards  freedom  in  the  government  of  nations,  as 
it  forms  not  only  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny,  but  a  security  to  the  diffusion  and 
establishment  of  truth.  A  considerable  portion  of 
personal  freedom  may  be  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  under 
a  despotic  government,  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  great 
part  of  human  actions  may  be  left  uncontrolled ; 
but  with  this  an  enlightened  mind  will  never  rest 
Batisfied,  because  it  is  at  best  but  an  indulgence 
flowing  from  motives  of  policy,  or  the  lenity  of  the 
prince,  which  may  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  by 
the  hand  that  bestowed  it.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
aples,  reUgious  toleration  may  have  an  accidental 
and  precarious  existence,  in  states  whose  policy  is 
the  most  arbitrary:  but,  in  such  a  situation,  it 
seldom  lasts  long,  and  can  never  rest  upon  a 
secure  and  permanent  basis,  disappearing  for  the 
most  part  along  with  those  temporary  views  of 
I  interest  or  pohcy,  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
I  history  of  every  age  >vill  attest  the  truth  of  this 
Y  observation. 

Mr. ,  in  order   to  prepare    us    to   digest 
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his  principles,  tells  us  in  the  first  page  of  his  dis- 
course, that  the  gospel  dispensation  is  spiritual,  the 
worship  it  enjoins  simple  and  easy,  and  if  Uberty  of 
conscience  be  granted,  all  its  exterior  order  may  be 
regarded  under  every  kind  of  human  government. 
This  is  very  true,  but  it  is  saying  no  more,  than 
that  the  christian  worship  may  be  always  carrie(i 
on,  if  it  is  not  interrupted;  a  point,  I  presume, 
no  one  will  contend  with  him.  The  question  is, 
can  every  form  of  government  furnish  a  security 
for  Uberty  of  conscience;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  can  the  rights  of  private  judgment  be  safe 
under  a  government,  whose  professed  principle  is, 
that  the  subject  has  no  rights  at  all,  but  is  a  vassal 
dependent  upon  his  superior  lord.  Nor  is  this  a 
fiitile  or  chimerical  question,  it  is  foimded  upon 
fact.  The  state  to  which  it  alludes,  is  the  con* 
dition  at  present  of  more  than  half  the  nations  of 
Europe;  and  if  there  were  no  better  patriots  than 
this  author,  it  would  soon  be  the  condition  of  them 
all.  The  blessings  which  we  estimate  highly,  we 
are  naturally  eager  to  perpetuate,  and  whoever  is 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  religious  freedom, 
will  not  be  content  to  suspend  it  on  the  clemency 
of  a  prince,  the  indulgence  of  ministers,  or  the 
hberality  of  bishops,  if  ever  such  a  thing  existed ; 
he  will  never  think  it  secure,  till  it  has  a  consti- 
tutional basis;  nor  even  then,  till  by  the  general 
spread  of  its  principles,  every  individual  becomes 
its  guarantee,  and  every  arm  ready  to  be  lifted  up 
in  its  defence.     Forms  of  poUcy   may  change,  or 
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I  they  may  survive  the  spirit  that  produced  them ; 
I  but  when  the  seeds  of  knowledge  have  been  once 
I  Bown,  and  have   taken  root  in   the  human  mind, 
tjicy  will  advance  with  a  steady  growth,  and  even 
[  flourish  in    those  alarming  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  in  which  the  settled  order  and  regular 
machinery   of  government  are  wrecked  and  dis- 
appear. 
I       Christianity,  we  see  then,  instead  of  weakening 
I  our  attachment  to  the  principles    of  freedom,  or 
withdrawing    them    from    our    attention,    renders 
them  doubly  dear  to  us,  by  giving  us  an  interest 
in    them,  proportioned   to  the  value    of  those  re- 
ligious privileges  which  they  secure  and  protect. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  cast  reproach  on  the 
advocates  for  liberty, '  by  attempting  to  discredit 
their  piety,  for  which  purpose  he  assures  us,  to 
\k  active  in  this  cause  is  disreputable,  and  brings 
Ihe  reality  of  our  religion  into  just  suspicion. 
lyho  are  the  persons,  he  asks,  thai  embark  ? 
Are  tkeof  the  spiritual,  humble,  and  useful  teachers, 
who  Ireicail  in  birth,  tilt  Christ  be  formed  in  the 
L  iearts  of  their  hearers  ?  No.  They  are  philosophical 
f  opposen  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  Christianity. 
It  is  <rf  httle  consequence  of  what  descriptions 
of  pei^ons  the  friends  of  freedom  consist,  provided 
their  principles  are  just,  and  their  arguments  well 
founded ;  but  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  author 
displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  facts.  Men  who 
know  no  age  but  their  own,  must  draw  their  pre- 
cedents from  it ;   or,   if  Mr.  had  glanced 
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only  towards  the  history  of  England^  he  must  haVe 
remembered,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First 
and  Second,  the  chief  friends  of  freedom  were 
the  puritans,  of  whom  many  were  republicans, 
and  the  remainder  zealously  attached  to  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  is  to  the  distinguished  exertions 
of  this  party,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  U.a  pJrvation  of  ouxle  and  happy  consd. 
tution.  In  those  distracted  and  turbulent  times 
which  preceded  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  puritans,  who  to  a  devotion  the 
most  fervent,  united  an  eager  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
displayed  on  every  occasion  a  love  of  freedom, 
pushed  almost  to  excess  ;  whilst  the  cavaliers,  their 
opponents,  who  ridiculed  all  that  was  serious,  and, 
if  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  held  sentiments 
directly  repugnant  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were 
the  firm  supporters  of  arbitrary  power.  If  the 
■fflitarians,  Z.  are  at  pre^nTdilgdAed  for 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  any  alliance  between  their  rehgious 
and  political  opinions,  but  to  the  conduct  natural 
to  a  minority,  who,  attempting  bold  innovations, 
and  maintaining  sentiments  very  different  from 
those  which  are  generally  held,  are  sensible  they 
can  only  shelter  themselves  from  persecution  and 
reproach,  and  gain  an  impartial  hearing  from  the 
public,  by  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice, 
and  claiming  an  unlimited  freedom  of  thought. 
4th.    Though  Christianity  does  not  assume  any 
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immediate  direction  in  the  afiairs  of  government, 

it  inculcates    those  duties,  and    recommends   that 

sjHrit,   which  will  ever   prompt  us  to  cherish  the 

principles    of  freedom.      It   teaches   us   to    check 

every  selfish  passion,  to  consider  ourselves  as  parts 

of  a  great  community,  and  to  abound  in  all  the 

fruits  of  an  active  benevolence.      The  particular 

operation    of  this    principle    will  be  regulated   by 

orcuinstances  as  they  arise,  but  our  obligation  to 

cultivate  it  ts  clear  and  indubitable.     As  this  author 

does  not  pretend  that  the  nature  of  a  government 

has  no  connexion  with  the  felicity  of  those  who 

■  we  the  subjects  of  it,  he  cannot  without  the  utmost 

IDconsistence   deny,   that  to   watch   over  the  in- 

jsts  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  tliis  respect,  is  a 

inch  of  the  great  duty  of  social    benevolence. 

*  we  are  bound  to  protect  a  neighbour,  or  even  an 

enemy,  from  violence,  to  give  him  raiment  when 

he    is    naked,  or  food  when  he  is  hungry,  much 

more  ought  we  to  do  our  part,  toward  the  preser- 

Ijration  of  a  free   government ;    the  only  basis  on 

irhich    the   enjoyment   of  these    blessings   can  se- 

■ely  rest.     He  who  breaks  the  fetters  of  slavery, 

nd  delivers  a  nation  from  thraldom,  forms,  in  my 

pinion,  the  noblest  comment  on  the  great  law  of 

Hove,    whilst   he    distributes   the    greatest   blessing 

hich  man  can    receive    from  man ;    but  next  to 

tat  is  the  merit  of  him,  who,  in  times  like  the 

«Dt,  watches  over  the  edifice  of  public  liberty, 

I  repairs  its  foundations,  and  strengthens  its  cement, 

I  jirhen  he  beholds  it  hastening  to  decay. 

vou  iir. 
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it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  it  is  true,  to 
benefit  his  age,  or  country,  in  this  distinguished 
manner,  and  accordingly  it  is  no  where  expressly 
commanded  ;  but  where  this  abihty  exists,  it  is  not 
diminished  by  our  embracing  Christianity,  which 
consecrates  every  talent  to  the  public  good.  On 
whomsoever  distinguished  endowments  are  be- 
stowed, as  christians  we  ought  to  rejoice,  when 
instead  of  being  wasted  in  vain  or  frivolous  pur- 
suits, we  beliold  them  employed  on  objects  of  the 
greatest  general  concern ;  amongst  which  those 
principles  of  freedom  will  ever  be  reckoned,  which 
determine  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  the  collective 
felicity  of  the  human  race. 

5th.  Our  author  expresses  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  approach  of  that  period,  when  all  men  ^vill  be 
christians.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  event  will 
take  place,  and  rejoice  in  the  pi'ospect  of  it ;  but 

whenever  it  arrives,  it  will  be  fatal  to  Mr. "s 

favourite  principles ;  for  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity must  then  become  politicians,  as  the  wicked, 
on  whom  he  at  present  very  pohtely  devolves  the 
business  of  government,  will  be  no  more  :  or,  per- 
haps, he  indulges  a  hope,  that  even  then,  there  will 
be  a  suiBcient  number  of  sinners  left,  to  conduct 
pohtical  affairs,  especially  as  wars  will  then  cease, 
and  social  life  be  less  frequently  disturbed  by  rapine 
and  injustice.  It  will  still,  however,  be  a  great 
hardsldp,  that  a  handful  of  the  wicked  should  rule 
innumerable  multitudes  of  the  just,  and  cannot  fail, 
according  to  our  present  conceptions,  to  operate 
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i  a  kind  of  check  on  piety  and  virtue.     How  Mr. 

-  will  settle  this  point  I  cannot   pretend  to 

,  except  he  imagines  men  will  be  able  to  subsist 

honi  any  laws  or  civil  regulations,  or  intends  to 

rvive  the  long  exploded  tradition  of  Papias,  re- 

lecting  the  personal  reign. 

Had  Christianity  been  intended  only  for  the 
cfit  of  a  few,  or  as  tlie  distinction  of  a  small 
atemity,  there  might  have  been  some  pretence 
■  setting  its  profession  in  opposition  to  human 
policy,  since  it  might  then  have  been  conducted 
without  their  interference  ;  but  a  rehgion,  which  is 
formed  for  the  whole  world,  and  will  finally  be 
embraced  by  all  its  inhabitants,  can  never  be 
clt^ged  with  any  such  impediment,  as  would 
render  it  repugnant  to  the  social  existence  of 
mankind. 

^F  Mr- is  extremely  severe  upon  those  of 

his  brethren,  who,  forsaJting  the  quiet  duties  of 
their  profession,  as  he  styles  them,  have  dared  to 
interfere  in  public  affairs.  This  he  considers  a 
>st  flagrant  offence,  an  alarming  departure  from 
leir  proper  province  ;  and  in  the  fiilness  of  his 
he  heaps  upon  them  e\ery  epithet  which 
intcmpt  or  indignation  can  suggest ;  calls  them 
meddling,  convivial,  political  ministers,  devoid  of  all 
riousness  and  dignity.  It  is  rather  extraordinary, 
c2 
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this  severe  correction  should  be  administered 
by  a  man^  who  is,  at  that  moment,  guilty  of  the 
offence  he  is  chastising ;  reproaches  political 
preachers  in  a  political  sermon ;  ridicules  theories 
-of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  advances  one 
of  his  own,  a  most  wretched  one  indeed,  but  de» 
livered  in  a  tone  the  most  arrogant  and  decisive. 
It  is  not  political  discussion  then,  it  seems,  that 
has  ru£9ed  the  gentle  serenity  of  our  author's 
temper;  for  he  too,  we  see,  can  bend,  when  it 
pleases  him,  from  his  spiritual  elevation,  and  let 
Ml  his  oracular  responses  on  the  duty  of  subjects 
and  of  kings.  But  the  persons  on  whom  he  de- 
nounces his  anathemas  have  presumed  to  adopt  a 
system  of  politics  inconsistent  with  his  own,  and  it 
is  less  his  piety  than  his  pride,  that  is  shocked  and 
offended.  Instead  of  submitting  to  be  moulded  by 
any  adept  in  cringes,  and  posture-master  of  ser- 
vility, they  have  dared  to  assume  the  bold  and 
natural  port  of  freemen. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  duty 
of  ministers,  in  respect  to  political  affairs,  as  many 
of  the  reflections  which  this  subject  would  suggest, 
have  been  already  advanced  under  a  former  head» 
A  few  considerations,  however,  present  themselves 
here,  to  which  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  attention. 

The  duties  of  th6  ministerial  character,  it  will 
on  all  hands  be  confessed,  are  of  a  nature  the  most 
sacred  and  important.  To  them  should  be  directed 
the  first  and  chief  attention  of  every  person  whe 
sustains  it,  and  whatever  is  found  tQ  interfere  witb 
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Aese  momentous  engagements,  should  be  relin- 
quished as  criminal  and  improper.  But  there  is  no 
profession  which  occupies  the  mind  so  fully,  as  not 
to  leave  many  intervals  of  leisure,  in  which  objects 
that  lie  out  of  its  immediate  province,  will  have  a 
share  of  our  attention ;  and  I  see  not,  why  these 
periods  of  recess  may  not  be  employed  with  as 
much  dignity  and  advantage,  in  acquiring  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  government,  as 
wasted    in    frivolous    amusements,   or   an    inactive 

indolence.     Mr. ,  with  his  usual  confidence, 

lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  science  of 
politics  cannot  be  cultivated,  without  a  neglect  of 
ministerial  duties  ;  and  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  suppose,  he  had  published  his  sermon 
a  confirmation  of  this  remark;  for  a  more  striking 
:ample  of  political  ignorance  in  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, has  scarcely  ever  been  exhibited.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  preacher  himself  is  concerned, 
the  observation  wQl  be  admitted  in  its  full  force, 
but  he  has  siu-ely  no  right  to  make  his  own  weak- 
ness the  standard  of  another's  strength. 

Political  science,  as  far  as  it  falls  under  our 
present  contemplation,  may  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view.  It  may  either  intend  a  discussion 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  governments  are 
formed,  or  it  may  intend  a  consideration  of  the 
means  which  may  be  employed,  and  tlie  particular 
contii\'ances  that  may  be  fallen  upon  to  accom- 
plish those  objects.  For  example,  in  vindicating 
the   revolution   in   France,  two  distinct  methods 
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may  be  pursued  with  equal  propriety  and  success- 
It  may  be  defended  upon  its  principles  against 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power,  by  displajdng  the 
value  of  freedom,  the  equal  rights  of  mankind, 
the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  regal  or  aristocratic 
pretensions  by  which  those  rights  were  invaded; 
accordingly,  in  this  light  it  has  been  justified  with 
the  utmost  success.  Or  it  may  be  defended  upon 
its  expedients,  by  exhibiting  the  elements  of  go- 
vernment which  it  has  composed,  the  laws  it  has 
enacted,  and  the  tendency  of  both  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  that  liberty  which  is  its  ultimate 
object.  But  though  each  of  these  modes  of  dis- 
cussion fall  within  the  province  of  politics,  it  is 
obvious  the  degree  of  inquiry,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  labour  they  require,  differs  widely.  The  first 
is  a  path  which  has  been  often  and  successfrdly 
trod,  tiuns  upon  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  times  and  places,  and  which  demand  little 
else  to  enforce  conviction,  than  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate attention.  The  latter  method,  involving 
a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  right,  would  lead 
into  a  vast  field  of  detail,  would  require  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  persons  and  of 
things,  as  well  as  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  affairs.  There  are  but  few  ministers 
who  have  capacity  or  leisure  to  become  great 
practical  politicians.  To  explore  the  intricacies 
of  commercial  science,  to  penetrate  the  refine- 
ments of  negociation,  to  determine  with  certainty 
and  precision  the  balance  of  power,  are  under- 
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takings,  it  mil  be  confessed,  which  lie  very  remote 
from  the  ministerial  department ;  but  the  principles 
of  government,  as  it  is  a  contrivance  for  securing 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  men,  may  be  ac- 
quired with  great  ease. 

These  principles  our  ancestors  understood  well, 
,d  it  would  be  no  small  shame  if,  in  an  age  which 
so  much  light  and  improvement  as  the 
toresent,  they  were  less  familiar  to  us.  There  is 
no  class  of  men  to  whom  this  species  of  knowledge 
b  so  requisite,  on  several  accounts,  as  dissenting 
ministers.  The  jealous  policy  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  forbids  our  youth  admission  into  the  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning  ;  our  own  seminaries,  at 
least,  till  lately,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  as  on  both  these 
accounts,  amongst  us,  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  our  religious  teachers  rises  superior  to 
that  of  private  christians,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  national  churcli,  the  influence  of  their 
(pinions  is  wider  in  proportion.  Disclaiming,  as 
ftiey  do,  all  pretensions  to  dominion,  their  pubhc 
character,  their  professional  leisure,  the  habits  of 
•tudy  and  composition  which  tliey  acquire,  concur 
to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  guardians,  in 
some  measure,  of  our  hborties  and  rights.  Be- 
^des,  as  they  are  appointed  to  teach  tlie  whole 
compass  of  social  duty,  the  mutual  obligations  of 
rulers  and  subjects  will,  of  necessity,  fall  under 
their  notice,  and  they  cannot  explain  or  enforce 
the  reasons  of  submission  without  displaying  the 
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proper  end  of  government,  and  the  expectations  we' 
may  naturally  form  from  it ;  which,  when  accu- 
rately done,  will  lead  into  the  very  depths  of 
political  science. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  distinct  from 
any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  flowing  from  the  nature 
of  an  estabhshed  religion,  why  dissenting  mini- 
sters, above  all  men,  should  be  well  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Wherever,  as  in  England, 
religion  is  established  by  law  with  splendid  emolu- 
ments and  dignities  annexed  to  its  profession,  the 
clergy  who  are  candidates  for  these  chstinctions, 
will  ever  be  prone  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  not 
only  in  order  to  strengthen  the  arm  on  which 
they  lean,  but  that  they  may  the  more  successfiilly 
ingratiate  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
by  flattering  those  ambitious  views  and  passions 
which  are  too  readily  entertained  by  persons  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power.  The  boasted  alliance 
between  chm-ch  and  state,  on  which  so  many  en- 
comiums have  been  lavished,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  compact  between  the  priest  and 
the  magistrate,  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
both  civil  and  rehgious.  To  this  the  clergy  on 
their  part  at  least  have  continued  steady,  shunning 
inquiry,  fearful  of  change,  blind  to  the  corruptions 
of  government,  skilfid  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  eager  to  improve  every  opportunity,  and 
to  employ  all  their  art  and  eloquence  to  extend 
the  prerogative,  and  smooth  the  approaches  of 
arbitrary  power.     Individuals  are  illustrious  excep- 
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tions  to  this  censure;  it  however  applies  to  the 
body,  to  none  more  than  to  those  whose  exalted 
rank  and  extensive  influence  determine  its  com- 
plexion and  spirit.  In  this  situation,  the  leaders 
of  that  church,  in  their  fatal  attempt  to  recommend 
and  embellish  a  slavish  system  of  principles,  mil, 
I  trust,  be  ever  carefully  watched  and  opposed 
by  those  who  hold  a  similar  station  amongst  the 
dissenters ;  that,  at  all  events,  there  may  remain 
one  asylum  to  which  insulted  freedom  may  retire 
immolested.  These  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  justify  every  dissenting  minister  in  well-timed 
exertions  for  the  public  cause,  and  from  them  we 

may  learn  what  opinion  to  entertain  of  Mr. 's 

weak  and  malignant  invectives. 

From  the  general  strain  of  his  discourse,  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  he  was  an  enemy  to 
every  interference  of  ministers  on  political  occa- 
sions ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Mbnsters,  says 
he,  may  iii/erfere  as  peace-makers,  and  by  proper 
methods  sluHihl  counteract  t/ie  spirit  of  faction 
raited  by  persons  who  seem  born  to  vex  the  state. 
Aft«r  having  taught  them  to  remain  in  a  quiet 
neutrality,  he  invests  them  all  at  once  with  the 
high  character  of  arbiters  between  the  contending 
parties,  without  considering  that  an  office  of  so 
much  delicacy  would  demand  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  pretensions  of  both.  Mini- 
sters it  should  seem,  instead  of  declining  political 
interference,  are  to  become  such  adepts  in  the 
science    of   government,  as    to    distinguish    with 
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precision  the  complaints  of  an  oppressed  party 
from  the  clamours  of  a  faction,  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  ruler  and  the  subject  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  to  point  out,  on  every  occasion,  and  coun-^ 
teract  the  persons  who  are  born  to  vex  the  state.  If 
any  should  demand  by  what  means  they  are  to 
furnish  themselves  for  such  extraordinary  un- 
dertakings, he  will  learn  that  it  is  not  by  political 
investigation  or  inquiry  this  profound  skill  is  to 
be  attained,  but  by  a  studied  inattention  and 
neglect ;  of  which  this  author,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  given  his  disciples  a  most  edifying  example  in 
his  first  essay.  There  is  something  miraculous 
in  these  endowments.  This  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  these  riches  to  men  of  understanding. 
Our  author  goes  a  step  farther,  for  when  he  is  in 
the  humour  for  concessions  no  man  can  be  more 
liberal.  So  far  as  revolutions,  says  he,  are  parts  of 
God's  plan  of  government,  a  christian  is  not  to 
hinder  such  changes  in  states  as  promise  an  increase 
of  happiness  to  mankind.  But  no  where  in  the  New 
Testament  can  a  christiafi  find  countenance  in  he-- 
coming  a  forward  active  man  in  regenerating  the 
civil  constitutions  of  nations.  A  christian  is  not 
to  oppose  revolutions,  as  far  as  they  are  parts  of 
God's  plan  of  government.  The  direction  which 
oracles  afford,  has  ever  been  complained  of  for  its 

obscurity  ;  and  this  of  Mr. ,  though  no  doubt 

it  is  fraught  with  the  profoundest  wisdom,  would 
have  been  more  useful  had  it  furnished  some  cri- 
terion to  distinguish  those  transactions  which  are 
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parts  of  God's  plan  of  government.  We  have 
hitherto  imagined  the  elements  of  nature,  and  the 
whole  agency  of  man,  arc  comprehended  within 
the  system  of  Divine  Providence ;  hut,  as  in  this 
sense  every  thing  becomes  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  it  cannot  be  his  meaning.  Perhaps  he  means 
to  confine  the  phrase  of  GoiVs  plan  of  gorernment 
to  that  portion  of  human  agency  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  will  and  promises,  or,  as  he 
says  with  an  increase  of  happiness  to  mankind.  If 
this  should  be  his  intention,  the  sentiment  is  just, 
but  utterly  subversive  of  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  introduced,  as  it  concurs  with  the  principle  of 
all  reformers  in  leanng  us  no  other  direction  in 
these  cases  than  reason  and  experience,  deter- 
mined in  their  exertions  by  a  regard  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  On  this  basis  the  wildest 
projectors  profess  to  erect  their  improvements. 
On  this  principle,  too,  do  tlie  thssenters  proceed, 
when  they  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act,  when 
they  lament  the  unequal  representation  of  parha- 
ment,  when  they  wish  to  see  a  period  to  mini- 
sterial corruption,  and  to  the  encroachments  of 
an  hierarchy  equally  servile  and  oppressive;  and 
thus,  by  one  unlucky  concession,  this  author  has 
admitted  the  ground-work  of  reform  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  has  demolished  the  whole  fabric  he 
was  so  eager  to  rear.  He  must  not  be  offended 
if  principles  thus  corrupt,  and  thus  feebly  sup- 
ported, should  meet  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve,  but  must  seek  his  consolation  in  his  own 
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adage,  as  the  correction  of  folly  is  certainly  a  part 
of  God's  plan  of  goi^ernment.  The  reader  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  determine,  whom  the  author  intends 
by  a  busy  active  man  in  regenerating  the  chil  con- 
stitutions of  nations.  The  occasion  of  the  sermon, 
and  complexion  of  its  sentiments,  concur  in  di- 
recting us  to  Dr.  Priestley ;  a  person  whom  the 
author  seems  to  regard  with  a  more  than  odiinn 
(fieologicum,  with  a  rancour  exceeding  the  mea- 
sure even  of  his  profession.  The  rehgious  tenets 
of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the 
extreme ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any 
difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my  sensibility 
to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius.  From 
him  the  poisoned  arrow  will  fall  pointless.  His 
enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  miwearied  assi- 
duity, the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he  has 
poured  mto  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  tliose 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  fell  at  the  close  of 
it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception, 
and  to  invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a 
softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  wliich  they  can- 
not hide.* 

•  Whether  or  not  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  text  was  mig- 
gested  by  a  floating  vague  recoUectiDn  of  the  following  lines  of 
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It  U  a  pity,  however,  our  author  in  reproaching 
characters  so  illustrious  was  not  a  little  more 
attentive  to  facts;  for  unfortunately  for  him.  Dr. 
Priestley  has  not  in  any  instance  displayed  that 
disaffection  to  government,  with  whicli  he  has 
been  charged  so  wantonly.  In  his  Lectures  on 
Histoiy,  and  his  Essay  on  Civil  Government, 
which  of  all  his  publications  fall  most  properly 
within  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  has  dehneated  the 
British  constitution  with  great  accuracy,  and  has 
erpressed  his  warm  admiration  of  it  as  the  best 
system  of  policy  the  sagacity  of  man  has  been 
able  to  contrive.  In  bis  Familiar  Letters  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  a  much  later  work, 
where  the  seeds  of  that  implacable  dislike  were 
scattered  which  produced  the  late  riots,  he  has 
renewed  that  declaration,  and  has  informed  us, 
that  he  has  been  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  his  friends 
as  being  an  unitarian  in  religion,  and  a  trinitarian 
in  politics.    He  has  lamented,  indeed,  in  common 

Pope,  or  were  an  avowed  imitation  of  them,  tannot  now  be 
dftermined.  But  be  this  ns  it  may,  I  thinlf  it  will  be  readily 
Admitted,  tliat  the  rhythm  and  hannony  of  the  passage  in  proae 
are  decidedly  superior  to  those  in  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

"Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue. 
But,  like  a  shadow,  prove  the  substance  true  : 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known 
Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays ; 
But  e'en  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
Reject  new  glories  and  augment  the  day."— Ed. 
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with  every  enlightened  citizen,  the  existence  of 
certain  corruptions,  which,  being  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution,  have  greatly  impaired 
its  vigour ;  but  in  this  he  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  followed  by  the  prime  minister  himself,  who 
began  his  career  by  proposing  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, merely  to  court  popularity  it  is  true,  at  a 
time  when  it  would  not  have  been  so  safe  for  him 
to  insult  the  friends  of  freedom  after  having  be- 
trayed their  interest,  as  he  has  since  found  it. 

Dr.  Priestley  has,  moreover,  defended  with  great 
abiUty  and  success  the  principles  of  our  dissent, 
exposing,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking 
demands,  the  folly  and  injustice  of  all  clerical 
usurpations ;  and  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  brethren.  In 
addition  to  this  catalogue  of  crimes,  he  has  ven- 
tured to  express  his  satisfaction  on  the  hberation 
of  France ;  an  event,  which,  promising  a  firmer 
establishment  to  hberty  than  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  is  contemplated  by  the  friends 
of  arbitrary  power  throughout  every  kingdom  of 
Europe  with  the  utmost  concern.  These  are  the 
demerits  of  Dr.  Priestley,  for  which  this  political 
astrologist  and  sacred  calculator  of  nativities,  pro- 
nounces upon  him  that  he  is  born  to  vex  the  state. 
The  best  apology  candour  can  suggest,  will  be  to 

hope  Mr.  has  never  read   Dr.    Priestley's 

political  works;  a  conjecture  somewhat  confirmed 
from  his  disclaiming  all  attention  to  political 
theories,   and    from    the    extreme    ignorance    he 
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displays,  through  the  whole  of  his  discourse,  on 
political  topics.  Still  it  is  to  be  wished  he  would 
have  condescended  to  understand  what  he  means 
to  confiite,  if  it  had  been  only  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  and  disgrace  of  this  publication. 

The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Birming- 
ham riots,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  traces  them, 
ere  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed. 

fFlien  led,  says  he,  speaking  of  the  sufferers,  fti/ 
offifiotu  zeal,  from  the  quiet  duties  of  their  profession 
into  the  Senator's  promnce :  unhallorced  boisterous 
passions  in  others;  like  their  own,  God  may  permit 
to  chastise  them.  For  my  own  part  I  was  some 
time  before  I  could  develope  this  extraordinary 
passage ;  but  I  now  find  the  darkness  in  which  it 
is  veiled  is  no  more  than  that  mystic  sublimity, 
which  has  always  tinctured  the  language  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  interpret  the  coimsels  of 
heaven. 

I  would  not  have  Mr. deal  too  freely  in 

these  visions,  lest  the  fire  and  illumination  of  the 
prophet  should  put  out  the  reason  of  the  man,  a 
caution  the  more  necessary  in  the  present  instance, 
as  it  gUmmers  so  feebly  already  in  several  parts 
of  his  discourse,  that  its  extinction  would  not  be 
at  all  extraordinary.  We  are,  no  doubt,  nmch 
obliged  to  him  for  letting  us  into  a  secret  wc  could 
never  have  learnt  any  other  way.  We  thank  him 
heartily  for  informing  us  that  the  Birmingham 
riots  were  a  judgement,  and,  as  we  would  wish  to 
'  be  grateful  for  such  an  important  communication. 
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we  would  whisper  in  his  ear  in  return,  that  he 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer  this 
itch  of  prophesying  to  grow  upon  him,  men  being 
extremely  apt  in  this  degenerate  age  to  mistake  a 
prophet  for  a  madman,  and  to  lodge  them  in  the 
same  place  of  confinement.  The  best  use  he 
could  make  of  his  mantle  would  be  to  bequeath  it 
to  the  use  of  posterity,  as  for  the  want  of  it  I  am 
afraid  tliey  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  some 
very  unhappy  mistakes.  To  their  unenlightened 
eyes  it  will  appear  a  reproach,  that  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  an  age  that  boasts  its  science  and 
improvement,  the  first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a 
character  unblemished,  and  of  manners  the  most 
mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his  family, 
and  obliged  to  flee  an  outcast  and  a  fugitive  from 
the  murderous  hands  of  a  frantic  rabble  ;  but  when 
they  leam  that  there  were  not  wanting  teachers  of 
religion,  who  secretly  triumphed  in  these  barba- 
rities, they  will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  imagine 
they  are  reading  the  history  of  Goths  or  of  Van- 
dals.    Erroneous  as  such  a  judgment  must  appear 

in  the  eyes  of  Mr. ,  nothing  but  a  ray  of  his 

supernatural  light  could  enable  us  to  form  a  juster 
decision.  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  friends  are  not  the 
first  that  have  suffered  in  a  public  cause  ;  and 
when  we  recollect,  that  those  who  have  sustained 
similar  disasters  have  been  generally  conspicuous 
for  a  superior  sanctity  of  character,  what  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  counsels  of  heaven  can 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes 
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irf  sufl'erers,  and,  whilst  one  are  the  favourites  of 
God,  to  discern  in  the  other  the  objects  of  his 
Vengeance.  When  we  contemplate  this  extraor- 
dinary endowment,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
the  superiority  he  assimies  through  the  whole  of 
his  discourse,  nor  at  that  air  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order which  appears  in  it,  both  of  which  we  impute 
to  his  dwelling  so  much  in  the  insufferable  Ught, 
and  amidst  the  coruscations  and  flashes  of  the 
divine  glory ;  a  subhme  but  perilous  situation,  de- 
scribed with  great  force  and  beauty  by  Mr.  Gray. 

'•  He  pas«ed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  gu]>phirc  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night." 


On  the  Pretences  Air. advances  in  favour 

of  his  Principles. 

Having  endeavoured  to  justify  the  well-timed  ex- 
ertions of  christians  and  of  ministers,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine 
a  little  more  particularly  under  what  pretences 
Mr. presumes  to  condemn  this  conduct. 

1st.  The  first  that  naturally  presents  itself,  is 
drawn  from  those  passages  of  scripture,  in  which 
the  design  of  civil  government  is  explained,  and  the 
duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority  is  enforced. 
That  on  wliich  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  found 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 

VOL.    HI. 
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mans.  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
<*  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the 
*'  powers  which  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoever 
"  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
"  nance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive 
"  unto  themselves  damnation.  The  Ruler  is  the 
"  Minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
"  doest  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth 
"  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Wherefore  ye  must  be 
^'  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  conscience  sake." 
This  passage,  which,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  strong 
hold  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  will  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  by 
attending  to  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  professors,  dui'ing  the  period 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  extraordinary  privi- 
leges and  dignity  conferred  by  the  gospel  on  be- 
lievers, must  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  first 
christians,  just  emerging  from  the  shades  of  igno- 
rance, and  awakened  to  new  hopes,  with  singular 
force.  Feeling  an  elevation  to  which  they  were 
strangers  before,  and  looking  down  upon  the  world 
around  them,  as  the  vassals  of  sin  and  Satan,  they 
might  he  easily  tempted  to  imagine,  the  restraint  of 
laws  could  not  extend  to  persons  so  highly  privi- 
leged, and  that  it  was  ignominious  in  the  free  men 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  idolatrous 
rulers.  Natural  to  their  situation  as  these  senti- 
ments might  be,  none  could  be  conceived  more 
detrimental   to  the  credit  and  propagation   of  a 
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lising  religion,  or  more  likely  to  draw  dowii  upon 
its  professors  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  which  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
contend.  In  this  situation,  it  was  proper  for  the 
apostle  to  remind  christians,  their  religion  did  not 
interfere  witli  the  rights  of  princes,  or  diminish 
their  obligation  to  attend  to  those  salutary  regula- 
tions, which  are  established  for  the  protection  of 
innocence,  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  That 
this  only  was  the  intention  of  the  writer,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  considerations  he  adduces  to 
strengthen  his  advice.  He  does  not  draw  his 
arguments  for  submission  from  any  thing  pecuUnr 
to  the  christian  xystem,  as  he  must  have  done,  had 
he  intended  to  oppose  that  religion  to  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  but  from  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  civil  restraints.  "  The  Ruler  is  the  Minister 
of  God  to  tliee  for  good,"  is  the  reason  he  urg-es  for 
submission.  Ci\il  government,  as  if  he  had  said,  is 
a  salutary  institution,  appointed  to  restrain  and 
punish  outrage  and  injustice,  but  exhibiting  to  the 
qxiiet  and  inoffensive,  nothing  of  which  they  need 
to  be  afraid.  "  If  thou  doest  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid,  for  he  bearcth  not  the  sword  in  vain." 
He  is  an  avenger  to  execute  wi'ath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil.  Christians  were  not  to  consider  them- 
selves privileged  above  their  fellow-citizens,  as  their 
religion  conferred  upon  them  no  ci\'il  immunities, 
but  left  them  subject  to  all  the  ties  and  restraints, 
-Krhatever  they  were,  which  could  be  justly  imposed 
by  the  civil  power  on  any  other  part  of  mankind. 
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The  limits  of  every  duty  must  be  determined  by 
its  reasons,  and  the  only  ones  assigned  here,  or  that 
can  be  assigned  for  submission  to  civil  authorityi 
are  its  tendency  to  do  good;  wherever  therefore 
this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case,  submission  becomes 
absurd,  having  no  longer  any  rational  view.  But 
at  what  time  this  evil  shall  be  judged  to  have 
arrived,  or  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  apply, 
Christianity  does  not  decide,  but  leaves  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  natural  reason  and  right. 
By  one  of  the  strongest  misconceptions  in  the 
world,  wlien  we  are  taught  that  Christianity  does 
not  bestow  upon  us  any  new  rights,  it  has  been 
thought  to  strip  us  of  our  old;  which  is  just  the 
same  as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  because  it  did  not 
first  furnish  us  with  hands  or  feet,  it  obliges  us  to 
cut  them  off. 

Under  every  form  of  government,  that  civil 
order  which  affords  protection  to  property,  and 
tranquillity  to  individuals,  must  be  obeyed ;  and  I 
ha^'e  no  doubt,  that  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  they  who  are  now  its  warmest  admirers, 
had  they  lived  there,  would  have  yielded  a  quiet 
submission  to  its  laws,  as  being  conscious,  the 
social  compact  can  only  be  considered  as  dissolved 
by  an  expression  of  the  general  will.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  would  have  continued  firm  in  avowing 
the  principles  of  freedom,  and  by  the  difiusion  of 
political  knowledge,  have  endeavoured  to  train  and 
prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  ac- 
complishing a  change  so  desirable. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  other  texts  adduced  by  Mr. 
in  support  of  his  sentiments,  as  this  in 
Romans  is  by  much  the  most  to  his  purpose,  and 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  may, 
with  very  Uttle  alteration,  be  applied  to  the  rest. 
Jle  refers  us  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter.  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
•*  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether 
*•  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors 
^'  as  imto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  the 
^punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
*•  them  that  do  well."  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage 
is,  that  christians  are  not  to  hold  themselves  ex- 
empt from  the  obUgation  of  obedience  on  account 
Af  their  religion,  but  are  to  respect  legislation  as 
fiur  as  it  is  found  productive  of  benefit  in  social  life. 

With  still  less  propriety,  he  urges  the  first  of 
Timothy,  where,  in  the  second  chapter,  we  are 
"exhorted  to  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions, 
."and  giving  of  thanks  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and 
f  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead 
."  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and 
■''  honesty."  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  who 
refuse  a  compliance  with  this  apostohcal  admoni- 
;4ion,  except  the  nonjurors*  may  be  reckoned  of 
.this  class,  whose  pohtical  .sentiments  are  of  a  piece 
with  our  author's. 


•  There  are  now  no  "  nonjurors"  ;  the  people,  once  s 
luv-e,  far  nuny  years,  pmyed  for  tlii;  king. — Ed. 
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Whilst  lie  pleads  with  so  much  eagerness  for  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience,  we  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose,  he  wishes  to  extend  it  to  all  mankind. 
He  admits,  fhat  society,  under  the  wisest  rcgula- 
tiom,  mil  degenerate,  and  there  ■mil  be  periods 
when  associated  bodies  must  be  resolved  again  into 
their  first  principles.  All  resistance  to  authority, 
every  revolution,  is  not  in  his  own  opinion  crimi- 
nal; it  is  christians  only,  who  are  never  to  have  a 
share  in  these  transactions,  never  to  assert  their 
rights.  With  what  different  sentiments  did  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  contemplate  his  character, 
when  disdaining  to  accept  a  clandestine  dismission 
from  an  unjust  imprisonment,  he  felt  a  glow  of  in- 
dignant pride  burn  upon  his  cheek,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  Roman  energy,  "  I  was  free  born !" 

2d.  Another  reason  which  this  author  assigns 
for  a  blind  deference  to  civil  authority  is,  that 
Christianity  is  distinct  from,  and  indepetident  of 
hvman  legislation.  This  principle  no  protestant 
dissenter  will  be  inclined  to  question,  but,  instead 
of  lending  any  support  to  tiie  system  of  passive 
obedience,  it  will  overturn  it  from  its  foundation  ; 
for  if  religion  be  really  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  human  legislation,  it  cannot  afford  any 
standard  to  ascertain  its  limits ;  as  the  moment  it 
is  applied  to  this  purpose,  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
distinct  and  independent.  For  example,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  a  christian  may  lawfully  engage  in 
trade  or  commerce ;  but  if  it  be  asked  why  his 
profession  does  not  interfere  with  such  an  under- 
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taking,  the  proper  reply  will  be,  religion  is  a  thing 
distinct  and  independent.  Should  it  be  again  in- 
quired, why  a  christian  may  become  a  trader,  yet 
must  not  commit  a  theft,  we  should  answer,  that 
this  latter  action  is  not  a  thing  distinct,  or  inde- 
pendent of  religion,  but  falls  immediately  under  its 
cognizance,  as  a  \'iolation  of  its  laws.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  whatever  portion  of  human  conduct 
is  really  independent  of  religion,  is  lawful  for  that 
rety  reason,  and  can  then  only  become  criminal  or 
improper,  when  it  is  suflfered  to  intrench  upon 
more  sacred  or  important  duties.  The  truth  is, 
between  two  institutions,  such  as  civil  government 
and  religion,  which  have  a  separate  origin  and  end, 
no  opposition  can  subsist,  but  in  the  brain  of  a 
distempered  enthusiast. 

The  author's  text  confutes  his  doctrine,  for  had 
our  Saviour  annihilated  our  rights,  he  would  have 
become  a  Judfre  and  divider  over  us,  in  the  worst 
sense,  if  tliat  could  be  said  to  be  divided,  which 
is  taken  away.  When  any  two  institutions  are 
affirmed  to  be  distinct  and  independent,  it  can  only 
mean,  they  do  not  interfere  ;  but  that  must  be  a 
genius  of  no  common  size,  who  can  infer  firom 
religion  not  interfering  with  tlie  rights  of  mankind, 
that  they  cease  to  be,  or  that  the  patrimony,  over 
which  our  Lord  declined  to  exercise  any  aulhorttif, 
he  has  scattered  and  destroyed. 

3d.  Similar  to  the  last  I  have  considered,  is  that 
pretence  for  excluding  christians  from  any  concern 
in  political  affairs,  taken  from  the  conduct  of  our 
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Saviour.   Mr. tells  us,  that  Christ  uniformly 

waived  interesting  himself  in  the  concerns  of  the 
then  existing  government ;  and  to  the  same  purpose 
he  afterwards  remarks,  he  always  declined  the 
functions  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

The  most  careless  reader  will  remark,  the  whole 
weight  of  this  argument  rests  upon  a  supposition, 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  christian  to  sustaui  any 
other  character  in  civil  life,  than  that  in  which  our 
Saviour  literally  appeared ;  a  notion  as  extravagant 
as  was  ever  nourished  in  the  brain  of  the  wildest 
fanatic.  Upon  this  principle  he  must  have  gone 
through  such  a  succession  of  offices,  and  engaged 
in  such  an  endless  variety  of  undertakings,  that  in 
place  of  thirty-three  years,  he  needed  to  have 
Led  thirty-thrL  centres.  On  this  gn>und  .he 
profession  of  physic  is  imlawful  for  a  christian, 
because  our  Lord  never  set  up  a  dispensary ;  and 
that  of  law,  because  he  never  pleaded  at  the  bar. 
Next  to  the  weakness  of  advancing  such  absurdity, 
is  that  of  confuting  it. 

4th.  The  author,  in  proof  of  his  political  tenets, 
appeals  to  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  hearers. 

I  ask  you,"  says  he,  "  who  make  conscience  of 

entering  into  your  closets,  and  shutting  your 
''  doors,  and  praying  to  your  Father  which  seeth 
"  in  secret ;  what  subjects  interest  you  most  then  ? 
"  Are  not  factious  passions  hushed ;  the  imdue 
"  heat  you  felt  in  political  disputation,  remembered 
"  with  sorrow  ?"  He  must  be  at  a  great  loss 
for  argument,  who  will  have  recourse  to  such  loose 
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nd  flimsy  declamation.  When  engaged  in  devout 
I  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  every  other 
Ijobject  will  be  lost  in  the  comparison ;  but  this, 
I  though  the  noblest  employment  of  the  mind,  was 
I" never  intended  to  shut  out  all  other  concerns. 
The  affections  which  unite  us  to  the  world,  have 
BM  large  demand  upon  us,  and  must  succeed  in  their 
I  turn.  If  every  thing  is  to  be  deemed  criminal, 
rthat    does    not   interest  the  attention  in  the  very 

noracnt  of  worship,  pohtical  concerns  are  not  the 
I  only  ones  to  be  abandoned,  but  every  undertaking 
l-of  a  temporal  nature,  all  labour  and  ingenuity, 
1  jnust  cease.  Science  herself  must  shroud  her  light. 
1 -These  are  notions  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than 
I  ^confuted,  for  their  extravagance  will  correct  itself, 
1  Every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  rear  religion 
I -on  the  ruins  of  nature,  or  to  render  it  subversive 
l*of  the  economy  of  life,  has  hitherto  proved  un- 
l^uccessful,  whilst  the  institutions  that  have  flowed 
lifrom  it,  are  now  scarcely  regarded  m  any  other 
l-!%ht,  than  as  humihating  monuments  of  human 
I  weakness  and  folly.  The  natural  vigour  of  the 
kmind,  when  it  has  once  been  opened  by  know- 
bledge,  and  turned  towards  great  and  interesting 
Kobjects,  will    always   overpower    the    illusions  of 

B'fenaticism ;   or,  could  Mr. 's  principles  be 

into  effect,  we  should  soon  behold  men 
uming  again  to  the  state  of  savages,  and  a 
Kmore  than  monkish  barbarity  and  ignorance  would 
IfOverspread  the  earth.  That  abstraction  from  the 
it  is  his  purpose  to  recommend,  is  in  truth 
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as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion,  as  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  man ;  for  cliristianity 
does  not  propose  to  take  us  out  of  the  world,  but 
to  preserv'e  us  from  the  pollutions  which  are  in  it. 

It  is  easy  to  brand  a  passion  for  liberty  with  the 
odious  epithet  of  faction ;  no  two  things,  however, 
can  be  more  opposite.  Faction  is  a  combination 
of  a  few  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  many ;  the 
love  of  freedom  is  the  impulse  of  an  enhghtened 
and  presiding  spirit,  ever  intent  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  or  body  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
ready  to  give  the  alarm,  when  it  beholds  any  un- 
lawful conspiracy  formed,  whether  it  be  of  rulers 
or  of  subjects,  with  a  design  to  oppress  it.  Every 
tory  upholds  a  faction  ;  every  whig,  as  far  as  he  is 
sincere  and  well  informed,  is  a  friend  to  the  equal 
liberties  of  mankind.  Absurd  as  the  preacher's 
appeal  must  appear,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the 
devout  feehngs  of  his  hearers,  we  have  no  need  to 
decline  it.  In  those  solemn  moments,  factious 
passions  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  hushed,  but 
that  warmth  which  animates  the  patriot,  which 
glowed  in  the  breast  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Hampden, 
was  never  cliilled,  or  diminished,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  in  its  nearest  approaches  to  the  uncreated 
splendour ;  and  if  it  mingled  with  their  devotion  at 
all,  could  not  fail  to  ini'use  into  it  a  fresh  force  and 
vigour,  by  drawing  them  into  a  closer  assimilation 
to  that  great  Being,  who  appears  under  the  cha- 
,  racter  of  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
l^end  and  protector  of  the  human  race. 
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5th.  Lastly,  the  author  endeavours  to  discredit 
the  principles  of  freedom,  by  holding  them  up  as  in- 
timately connected  with  the  unitarian  heresy.  "  We 
"are  not  to  be  surprised,"  he  says,  "if  men  who 
"vacate  the  rule  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  should 
**  be  defective  in  deference  and  in  obedient  regards 
"  to  men,  who  are  raised  to  offices  of  superior  in- 
"fluence,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  order  and  public 
"  good."  The  persons  he  lias  in  view  are  the  uni- 
tarians, and  that  my  reader  may  be  in  full  possession 
of  this  most  curious  argument,  it  may  be  proper  to 
inform  him,  that  an  unitarian  is  a  person  who 
believes  Jesus  Christ  had  no  existence  till  he  ap- 
peared on  our  earth,  whilst  a  trinitarian  maintains, 
that  he  existed  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity. 
WTiat  possible  connexion  can  he  discern  between 
these  opinions  and  the  subject  of  government? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, as  in  England,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles, 
aa  in  Venice,  or  in  a  house  of  representatives,  as 
in  America  or  France,  must  we  first  decide  upon 
the  person  of  Christ  ?  I  should  imagine  we  might 
as  well  apply  to  astronomy  first,  to  leam  whether 
the  earth  flattens  at  the  poles.  He  cxplauis  what 
he  means  by  vacating  the  rule  of  faith  in  Christ, 
when  he  cliarges  the  unitarians  with  a  partial 
denial  at  least,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 

I  particularly  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But,  how- 
ever clear  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be,  as  no  one   pleads  for  the  inspiration  of  ciril 
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governors,  the  deference  which  is  due  to  the  first, 
as  coming  from  God,  can  be  no  reason  for  an  un- 
limited submission  to  the  latter.  Yet  this  is  Mr. 
's  argument,  and  it  runs  thus.  Every  oppo- 
sition to  scripture  is  criminal,  because  it  is  inspired, 
and  therefore  every  resistance  to  temporal  rulers  is 
criminal,  though  they  are  not  inspired. 

The  number  of  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles,  which 
treat  of  civil  government,  is  small,  the  principal  of 
them  have  been  examined,  and  whether  they  are 
inspired  or  not,  has  not  the  remotest  relation  to 
the  question  before  us.  The  inspiration  of  an 
author  adds  weight  to  his    sentiments,  but  makes 

no  alteration  in  his  meaning,  and  unless  Mr. 

can  shew  that  Paul  inculcates  unlimited  submission, 
the  behef  of  his  inspiration  can  yield  no  advantage 
to  his  cause.  Amongst  those  parties  of  christians 
who  have  maintained  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  its  utmost  extent,  the  number  of  such  as 
have  uiferred  from  them  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  has  been  extremely  small ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, ridiculous  to  impute  the  rejection  of  this  tenet 
by  unitarians,  to  a  disbehef  of  plenary  inspiration. 

It  behoves  Mr. to  point  out,  if  he  is  able, 

any  one  of  the  unitarians,  who  ever  imagined  that 
Paul  means  to  recommend  unlimited  obedience; 
for  till  that  is  the  case,  it  is  plain  their  political 
opinions  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  contempt  of 
that  apostle's  authority. 

As  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  imagining  any  alliance  between  heretical  tenets 
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'  and  the  principles  of  freedom,  this  notion  is  equally 
Toid  of  support  from  fact  or  history.  Were  the 
socinian  sentiments,  ui  particular,  productive  of 
any  peculiar  impatience  under  the  restraints  of 
government,  this  efiect  could  not  fail  of  having 
made  its  appearance  on  their  first  rise  in  Poland, 
vhile  their  influence  was  fresh  and  vigorous ;  but 
nothing  of  this  nature  occurred,  nor  was  any  such 
leproach  cast  upon  them.  That  sect  in  England 
which  has  been  always  most  conspicuous  for  the 
love  of  freedom,  has  for  the  most  part  held  sen- 
tinnents,  at  the  greatest  remove  from  socinianism 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  seeds  of  those  poUtical 
principles  which  broke  out  with  such  vigour  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  have  since  given 
rise  to  the  denomination  of  whigs,  were  sown  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
the  hand  of  the  puritans,  amongst  whom  the  uni- 
tarian doctrine  was  then  utterly  unknown.  The 
dissenters  descended  from  those  illustrious  ances- 
tors, and  inheriting  their  spirit,  have  been  foremost 
in  defence  of  liberty,  not  only,  or  chiefly,  of  late, 
snce  the  spread  of  the  socinian  doctrine,  but  be- 
fore that  system  had  gained  any  footing  amongst  us. 
The  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  far 
jrom  favouring  the  pretensions  of  despotism,  have 
almost  ever  diminished  it,  and  been  attended  with 
a  proportional  increase  of  fi'eedom.  The  union  of 
protestant  princes  preserved  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  when  they  were  in  danger  of 
being    overwhelmed    by    the    victorious    arm    of 
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Charles  the  Fifth  ;  yet  a  veneration  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  a  time  when  they  had  ahnost  fallen  into 
oblivion,  and  an  appeal  to  their  decisions  in  all 
points,  was  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  new 
religion.  If  we  look  into  Turkey,  we  shall  find 
the  least  of  that  impatience  under  restraints,  which 

Mr.  laments,  of  any    place  in  the   world, 

though  Paul  and  his  epistles  are  not  much  studied 
there. 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons,  which  at  first 
view  miglit  induce  us  to  conclude,  unitarianisra 
was  less  favourable  to  the  love  of  freedom  than 
almost  any  other  system  of  religious  behef.  If  any 
party  of  christians  were  ever  free  from  the  least 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  unitarian :  yet 
that  passion  has  by  every  philosopher  been  judged 
friendly  to  liberty ;  and  to  its  influence,  though 
perhaps  improperly,  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
exertions  have  been  ascribed.  Hume  and  Boling- 
broke,  who  were  atheists,  leaned  towards  arbitrary 
power.  Owen,  Howe,  Milton,  Baxter,  some  of  the 
most  devout  and  venerable  characters  that  ever 
appeared,  were  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  and 
held  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  government  as 
free  and  unfettered  as  Dr.  Priestley.  Thus  every 
pretence  for  confounding  the  attachment  to  free- 
dom with  the  sentiments  of  a  religious  party,  is 
most  abundantly  confuted  both  from  reason  and 
from  fact  The  zeal  unitarians  have  displayed  in 
defence  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty,  is  the  spirit 
natural  to  a  minority,  who  are  well  aware  they  are 
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I  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  with  an  un- 
paralleled malignity  and  rancour.  Let  the  dis- 
senters at  large  remember  they  too  are  a  minority, 
I  preat  minority,  and  that  tliey  must  look  for  their 
•ecurity  from  the  same  quarter,  not  from  the  com- 
ipbments  of  bishops,  or  presents  from  maids  of 
honour.* 

To  abandon  principles,  wliich  the  best  and  most 
nlightened  men  have  in  all  ages  held  sacred,  which 
the  dissenters  in  particular  have  rendered  them- 
•ehes  illustrious  by  defending,  which  have  been 
iiealed  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  an- 
■s,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unitarians 
jiance  to  maintain  them,  would  be  a  weakness  of 
irhich  a  child  might  be  ashamed !  Whoever  may 
Aink  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  socinian 
•ontroversy  will  have  my  warmest  good  wishes ; 
Imt  let  us  not  employ  those  arms  against  each 
her    which    were    given    us    for    our    common 


Section  IV, 

On  (he  Test  Act. 

Amidst  all  the  wild  eccentricities,  which,  abound- 
in  every  part  of  this  extraordinary  publication, 

*  Some  of  my  readers  perhaps  need  to  be  ftifonncd  that  I  here 
tndc  to  Mr.  Martin,  who,  for  siniilar  services  to  tliose  Mr. 

now  performing,  has  been  considerably  earessed  hy  certain 
ifaops,  who  have  condescended  to  notice  and  to  visit  him,  I 
ink  we  do  not  read  that  Judas  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
A  priests  till  be  came  to  transact  business  with  them. 
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naturally  diminish  our  wonder  at  any  thing  such 
a  writer  may  advance,  I  confess  I  am  surprised  at 
his  declaring  his  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Test  Act.  This  law,  enacted  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  secure  the 
nation  from  popery,  when  it  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  that  precipice,  is  continued,  now  that  the  danger 
no  longer  exists  which  first  occasioned  it,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  the  church  irom 
the  inroads  of  dissenters.  That  cliurch,  it  must 
be  remembered,  existed  for  ages  before  it  received 
any  such  protection ;  yet  it  is  now  the  vogue  to 
magnify  its  importance  to  that  degree,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  was  its  sole  prop,  whose  removal 
would  draw  the  whole  fabric  after  it,  or  at  least 
make  it  totter  to  its  base.  Whether  these  appre- 
hensions were  really  entertained  by  the  clergy  who 
gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
on  a  late  occasion,  or  whether  they  were  only 
impelled  by  that  illiberal  tinctm-e,  and  fixed  anti- 
pathy to  all  who  differ  from  them,  which  hath 
ever  marked  their  character,  may  be  doubted; 
but  to  liehold  a  dissenting  minister  joining  with 
them  in  an  unnatural  warfare  against  his  brethren, 
is  a  phenomenon  so  curious,  that  it  prompts  us 
to  inquire  into  its  cause.  Let  us  hear  his  reasons. 
He  and  many  others  were  convinced,  he  tells  us, 
•'  that  some  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  the 
"  repeal  were  influenced  by  enmity  against  the 
"  doctrinal  articles  of  the  established  church,  and 
"  they   could  not   sacrifice  their  pious   regard  to 
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"truth,   though  in   a    church  they  had  separated 
'from,  to  the  policy   of  men,  who  with    respect 
'  to  God  our  Saviour  only  consult  how  they  may 
*  cast  him  down  from  his  excellency."     When  we 
^liear  the  clergy   exclaim  that  their  church  is  in 
I   we    pretty    well    understand    what    they 
they    speak    broad,   as   Mr.   Burke   says, 
[■and  intend   no   more  than    that  its    emoluments 
i  tie  endangered ;  but  when  a  serious  dissenter  ex- 
presses his  pious   regard  to  the  doctrines    of  the 
church,  it  is  the  /ruih  of  those    articles    he  must 
be   supposed   to    have    in    view.     Let  us  consider 
for   a   moment   what    advantage  the  Test   Act  is 
capable  of  yielding  them.     All  those  who  qualify 
for  civil  offices,  by  a  submission  to  this  law,  con- 
Rst   of  two   classes    of   people ;    they    are    either 
persons  who  are  attached   to    the   articles   of  the 
church,    from    whom    therefore    no    danger   could 
accrue ;    or    they  are    persons   who  have  signified 
I  tiieir  assent  to  doctrines  which  they  inwardly  dis- 
I -Improve,  and   who    have  qualified   themselves    for 
L  trust  by  a  solemn  act  of  religious   deception.     It 
this    latter    class   alone,    it   should   be    reniem- 
I  Iwred,  whom  the  Test  Act    can  at   all  influence, 
I  and    thus    the    only    security   this    celebrated   law 
L  can  afford  the  articles  of  the  church,   is  founded 
[In    a   flagrant    violation    of  truth   in   the   persons 
twho    become    their  guarantees.      Every    attempt 
[  tiiat    has  been    made    to    uphold    religion   by  the 
\  «ivil  arm,  has  reflected  disgrace  upon  its  authors  ; 
lUt  of  all  that  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
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worlds  perhaps  this  is  the  most  absurd  in  its  prin-> 
ciple^  and  the  least  effectual  in  its  operation.  For 
the  truth  of  sacred  mysteries  in  reUgion,  it  appeals 
to  the  corruptest  principles  of  the  human  hearty 
and  to  those  only ;  for  no  one  can  be  tempted 
by  the  Test  Act^  to  profess  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  churchy  till  he  has  been  already 
allured  by  the  dignity  or  emolument  of  a  civil 
office.  By  compelling  all  who  exercise  any  func- 
tion in  the  state^  from  the  person  who  aspires 
to  its  highest  distinctions^  to  those  who  fill  the 
meanest  offices  in  it^  to  profess  that  concurrence 
in  religious  opinions  which  is  known  never  to 
exists  it  is  ad^ted  beyond  any  other  human  in- 
vention^ to  spread  amongst  all  orders  of  men  a 
contempt  for  sacred  institutions^  to  enthrone  hypo- 
crisy, and  reduce  deception  to  a  system!  The 
truth  of  any  set  of  opinions  can  only  be  perceived 
by  evidence ;  but  what  evidence  can  any  one  derive 
from  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  receiving  bread 
and  wine  at  the  hands  of  a  parish  priest  ?  He  who 
believes  them  already  needs  not  to  be  initiated  by 
any  such  ceremony;  and  by  what  magic  touch 
those  simple  elements  are  to  convert  the  unbe- 
liever, our  author,  who  is  master  of  so  many 
secrets,  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  He 
will  not  pretend  to  impute  the  first  spread  of 
these  doctrines  in  the  infancy  of  the  christian 
religion,  or  their  revival  at  the  reformation,  to 
any  such  means,  since  he  imagines  he  can  trace 
them  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  strange  if  that 
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Mdcnce  which  was  powerful  enough  to  introduce 

betn  where  they  were  unknown,  is  not  sufficient 

to  uphold  them  where  they  are  aheady  professed 

md  believed.     At  least,  the  Test  Act,  it  must  be 

mfessed,    has    yielded   them    no    advantage,   for 

ley  have  been  controverted  with  more  acrimony, 

admitted  by  a  smaller  number  of  persons,  sioce 

Stat  law  was  enacted,  than  in  any  period  preceding. 

<    Were  the  removal  of  this  test  to  overthrow  the 

Establishment   itself,    a  consequence    at   the    same 

time  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  the  articles 

^  the  church,    if  they    are    true,    would   remain 

junendangered,  their  evidence  would  continue  un- 

junpaired,  an  appeal  to  tlie  inspired  writings  from 

|rhich  they  profess  to  be  derived  would  be  open, 

tike  liberty  of  discussion  would  be  admitted  in  as 

great  an  extent  as  at  present ;  this  difference  only 

would  occur,  that  an  attachment   to  them  would 

longer   be    suspected  of  flowing  from  corrupt 

and    sinister   motives.      They   would  cease   to    be 

with  the  clergy,  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  cant 

the  pulpit,  the    ridicule    of  the  schools.     The 

ility  of  this  or  any  other  law,  as  a  security  to 

iligious    doctrines,    may   be    discerned    from   this 

igle  reflection,   that   in   the  national    church   its 

articles  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  either 

treated  with  contempt,    or  maintained    witli  little 

siacerity,   and   no   zeal ;  whilst  amongst  the    dis- 

iters.  where  they  have  had  no  such  aids,  they 

found   a   congenial    soil,    and    continue    to 

lurish  with   vigour. 
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On  the  political  complexion  of  this  test,  as  it 
does  not  fall  so  properly  within  my  present  view, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  harm- 
less as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  carries  in 
it  the  seeds  of  all  the  persecutions  and  calamities 
which  have  ever  been  sustained  on  a  religious 
account  It  proscribes  not  an  individual  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  but  a  whole  party,  as 
unfit  to  be  trusted  by  the  community  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  if  this  stigma  can  be  justly  fixed 
on  any  set  of  men,  it  ought  not  to  stop  here,  or 
any  where,  short  of  the  actual  excision  of  those 
who  are  thus  considered  as  rotten  and  incurable 
members  of  the  political  body.  In  annexing  to 
religious  speculation  the  idea  of  political  default, 
the  principle  of  this  law  would  justify  every  excess 
of  severity  and  rigour.  If  we  are  the  persons  it 
supposes,  its  indulgence  is  weak  and  contemptible ; 
if  we  are  of  a  different  description,  the  nature  of 
its  pretensions  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  occasion 
serious  alarm,  and  call  aloud  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  ,    indeed,    calls    this,    and    similar 

laws,  a  restraint  very  prudently  imposed  upon 
those  who  dissent  from  the  established  religion.* 
This  restraint,  however,  is  no  less  than  a  poli- 
tical annihilation,  debarring  them,  though  their 
talents  were  ever  so  splendid,  from  mingling  in 
the  counsels,  or  possessing  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  With  that  natural 
relish    for    absurdity,    which    characterizes    this 

•  Page  6. 
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author,  he  imagoes  they  have  justly  incurred  this 
evil  for  dissenting  from    an    erroneous  religion. 
■  He    tells    us,    in   the    course     of   his    sermon,* 

Hthat  the  grand  "principle  of  separation  from  the 
"church  hes  in  the  unworldly  nature  of  our 
"  Saviour's  kingdom."  This  reason  for  separation 
imphes,  that  any  attempt  to  blend  worldly  in- 
terests or  poUcy  with  the  constitution  of  a  church, 
is  improper ;  but  how  coidd  this  be  done  more 
effectually  than  by  rendering  the  profession  of  its 
articles  a  preliminary  step  to  every  kind  of  civil 
pre-eminence  ?  Yet  this  abuse,  which  in  his  own 
estimation  is  so  enormous  as  to  form  the  great 
basis  of  separation,  he  wishes  to  perpetuate ;  and, 
^flU  things  considered,  hopes  "  that  which  is  at 
!*re8t  will  not  be  disturbed."  In  another  part 
his  discourse,  t  he  asks  what  temporalities  has 
t  church  of  Christ  to  expect  ?  It  is  the  mother 
r  harlots,  which  says,  "  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall 
no  sorrow."  Would  any  one  imagine  this 
Ijrss  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  in  pleading  for 
£•  Test  Act,  has  rested  the  support  of  his  creed 
n  those  very  temporalities  he  affects  so  much 
I  disdain,  and  has  committed  his  rehgion  to  the 
of  that  mother  of  harlots  to  be  reared  and 
ourishedl  When  speaking  of  the  Test  Act  in 
seventh  page  of  his  discourse,  he  thus  ex- 
resses  himself :  "  Surely  the  cross  of  Christ  ought 
,  to  he  insulted  by  persons  eager  to  press  into 
temple  of  Mammon."      Who   could  treat  it 
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with  more  poignant  severity  than  is  couched  in 
this  declaration  ?  yet  this  is  the  language  of  a 
person  who  desires  its  continuance.  In  truth, 
his  representations  on  this  subject  are  pregnant 
with  such  contradictions^  and  rise  above  each 
other  in  so  singular  a  gradation  of  absurdity^  as 
will  not  be  easily  conceived^  and  perhaps  hath 
scarce  ever  been  equalled.  At  the  very  outset  of 
his  sermon,  he  declares,  "Whenever  the  gos- 
"pel  is  secularized  it  is  debased  and  misrepre- 
"sented,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
"foreign  infusions  is  the  efficacy  of  this  saving 
"  health  diminished."  But  human  ingenuity  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  contrive  a  method  of  secularizing 
the  gospel  more  completely,  than  by  rendering  it 
the  common  passport  of  all  who  aspire  to  civil 
distinctions.  I  am  really  weary  of  exposing  the 
wild  and  extravagant  incoherence  of  such  a  rea-* 
soner.  From  a  man,  who,  professing  to  be  the 
apologist  of  his  party,  betrays  its  interests,  and 
exhibits  its  most  illustrious  members  to  reproach ; 
who,  himself  a  dissenter,  applauds  the  penalties 
which  the  hierarchy  has  inflicted  as  a  *^  prudent  re- 
straint ;"  who,  with  the  utmost  poignance,  censures 
a  law  which  he  solemnly  invokes  the  legislature  to 
perpetuate ;  and  proposes  to  secure  the  truths  of 
religion,  by  the  "  pro&nation  of  its  sacraments,"* 
by  "debasing  the  gospel,"  and  "insulting  the 
"  cross ;"  any  thing  may  be  expected  but  consis- 
tence and  decency.      When  such  an  author  assures 
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ns  he  vas  not  impelled  by  vanity  to  publish,*  we 
may  easily  give  him  credit ;  but  he  should  remem- 
ber, though  it  may  he  a  virtue  to  subdue  vanity, 
it  is  base  to  extinguish  shame.     The  tear  wliich, 
he  tells  us,  started  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience, 
we  will  hope,  for  their    honour,   was  an  effusion 
of  regret,  natural  to  his  friends,  on  hearing  him 
deUrer  sentiments  which  they  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace to  himself,  and  a  calumny  on  his  brethren. 
His   affecting   to  pour  contempt  upon  Dr.  Price, 
whose  talents  and    character  were  revered  by  all 
parties,  and  to  hold    him  up  as  the  corrupter  of 
the  dissenters,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  the  indig- 
nation of  every  generous   mind.      Whether    they 
.  were  greater  friends  to  their  country,  whose  pride 
[  and    oppression    scattered    the    flames    of    discord 
\  across    the    Atlantic,    poured    desolation   into   the 
I  colonies,  dismembered  the  empire,  and  involved  us 
millions   of  debt ;    or   the  man,    who,    with    a 
I  warning  voice,  endeavoured   to   avert   those  cala- 
1  mities,  posterity  will  decide. 

He  gives  us  a  pompous    enumeration  f  of  the 
pietj',  learning,  and  talents  of  a  large  body  of  his 
brethren  who  concur  with  him  in  a  disapprobation 
of  the  theological  and  political  tenets  of  the  uni- 
tarians.    The  weakness  of  mingling  them  together 
L  has   been  shewn  already ;    but  if  these  great  and 
I  eminent  men,    whom    the   world    never   heard   of 
I  before,  possess    that  zeal    for   their  religion    they 
\  pret^id,   let  them  meet   their   opponents    on    the 
•  Page  6.  t  ibid. 
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open  field  of  controversy,  where  they  may  dis- 
play then*  talents  and  prowess  to  somewhat  more 
advantage  than  in  skulking  behind  a  consecrated 
altar. 

There  are  many  particulars,  in  the  address  and 
sermon,  of  an  extraordinary  complexion,  which  I 
have  not  noticed  at  all,  as  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  follow  the  author  step  by  step,  but  rather  to 
collect  his  scattered  representations  into  some 
leading  points  of  view.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
make  no  remarks  on  his  barbarous  imagery ;  or 
his  style,  every  where  incoherent  and  incorrect, 
sometimes  indecent,  which  cannot  fail  of  disgusting 
every  reader  of  taste.  In  a  rude  daubing  peculiar 
to  himself,  where,  in  ridicule  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he 
has  grouped  together  a  foreigner,  a  ship,  and  cargo 
of  drugs,  he  has  unfortunately  sketched  his  own 
hkeness,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  ship, 
with  tolerable  accuracy;  for,  without  the  apology 
of  having  been  shipped  into  England,  he  is  certainly 
a  foreigner  in  his  native  tongue,  and  his  publication 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  drug. 

Had  he  known  to  apply  the  remark  with  which 
his  address  commences,  on  the  utility  of  accom- 
modating instruction  to  the  exigence  of  times,  he 
would  have  been  aware,  that  this  is  not  a  season 
for  drawing  off  the  eyes  of  mankind  from  pohtical 
objects.  They  were,  in  fact,  never  turned  towards 
them  with  equal  ardour,  and  we  may  venture  to 
afiirm,  they  will  long  continue  to  take  that  direc- 
tion.    An  attention  to  the  pohtical  aspect  of  the 
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Irorid,  is  not  now  the  fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
the  amusement  of  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  mind, 
but  is  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  occurrences  as 
various  as  they  are  extraordinary.  There  are 
times  wheu  the  moral  world  seems  to  stand  still; 
there  are  others  when  it  seems  impelled  towards 
its  goal,  wit)i  an  accelerated  force.  The  present 
a  period  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  any 
which  has  been  known,  in  the  whole  flight  of 
time.  The  scenes  of  Pro\'idence  thicken  upon  us 
so  fast,  and  are  shifted  with  so  strange  a  rapidity, 
as  if  the  great  drama  of  the  world  were  drawing 
to  a  close.*  Events  have  taken  place,  of  late,  and 
revolutions  have  been  effected,  which,  had  they 
been  foretold  a  very  few  years  ago,  would  have 
been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extravagant ;  and 
their  influence  is  yet  far  from  being  spent.  Europe 
never  presented  such  a  spectacle  before,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  being  contemplated,  with  the  profoimdest 
attention,  by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of 
darkness  and  of  despotism  has  been  smitten  with 
a  stroke  which  has  sounded  through  the  universe. 
When  we  see  whole  kingdoms,  after  reposing  for 
centuries  on  the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their 
slumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depres- 
sion, and  tyrants  trembling  on  their  thrones,  who 
can  rem^  entirely  indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his 

•  This  glowing  pietnre,  aa  accurately  descriplive  of  recent 
erents  as  of  those  it  was  intended  to  portray,  might  tempt  u* 
almosit  to  fancy,  that,  after  iJie  revolutinn  of  a  cycle  of  forty  yeara, 
time  had  brought  us  back  to  the  same  state  of  things. — Ed. 
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,  eye  towards  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary ! 
These  are  a  kind  of  throes  and  struggles  of  nature^ 
to  which  it  would  be  a  sullenness  to  refuse  our 
sjrmpathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up ;  new 
edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  been 
long  held  in  veneration^  as  the  most  sublime  refine- 
ments of  human  wisdom  and  policy^  which  age 
hath  cemented  and  confirmed,  which  power  hath 
supported,  which  eloquence  hath  conspired  to 
embellish  and  opulence  to  enrich,  are  falling  fast 
into  decay.  New  prospects  are  opening  on  every 
side,  of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to 
stretch  farther  than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened observer  can  reach. 

Some  beneficial  effects  appear  to  have  taken 
place  already,  sufficient  to  nourish  our  most  san- 
guine hope  of  benefits  much  more  extensive.  The 
mischief  and  folly  of  wars  begin  to  be  understood, 
and  that  mild  and  liberal  system  of  policy  adopted, 
which  has  ever  indeed  been  the  object  of  prayer  to 
the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hitherto  re- 
mained utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets  of  princes. 
As  the  mind  naturally  yields  to  the  impression  of 
objects  which  it  contemplates  often,  we  need  not 
wonder,  if,  amidst  events  so  extraordinary,  the 
human  character  itself  should  appear  to  be  altering 
and  improving  apace.  That  fond  attachment  to 
ancient  institutions,  and  blind  submission  to  opi- 
nions already  received,  which  has  ever  checked  the 
growth  of  improvement,  and  drawn  on  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind  danger  or  neglect,  is  giving 
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way  to  a  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless  investigation. 
Man  seems  to  be  becoming  more  erect  and  inde- 
pendent. He  leans  more  on  himself,  less  on  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  begins  to  feel  a  conscious- 
ness in  a  higlier  degree  of  personal  dignity,  and  is 
less  enamoured  of  artificial  distinctions.  There  is 
some  hope  of  our  beholding  that  simplicity  and 
ener^  of  character  which  marks  his  natural  state, 
blended  with  the  humanity,  the  elegance,  and  im- 
provement of  polished  society. 

The  events  which  have  already  taken  place,  and 
the  further  changes  they  forebode,  will  open  to 
the  contemplative  of  every  character,  innumerable 
sources  of  reflection.  To  the  philosopher  they 
present  many  new  and  extraordinary  facts,  where 
his  penetration  will  find  ample  scope  in  attempting 
to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  predict  their  effects. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind 
in  an  interesting  situation,  and  of  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  through  channels  it  has  rarely 
flowed  in  before.  The  politician  will  feel  his  atten- 
tion powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims 
\  of  pohcy  introduced,  new  institutions  established, 
and  such  a  total  alteration  in  the  ideas  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  as  will  oblige  him  to  study  the 
art  of  government  as  it  were  afresh.  The  devout 
mind  will  behold  in  these  momentous  changes  the 
finger  of  God,  and,  discerning  in  them  the  dawn 
of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will  cease, 
and  antichristian  tyTanny  shall  fall,  will  adore  that 
unerring   wisdom,  whose    secret    operation    never 
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fails  to'  conduct  all  human  affairs  to  their  proper 
issue,  and  impels  the  great  actors  on  that  troubled 
theatre,  to  fiilfil,  when  they  least  intend  it,  the 
counsels  of  heaven,  and  the  predictions  of  its 
prophets* 
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ADA^RTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDI'nON. 


Since  this  pamphlet  was  first  published,  the  prin- 
riples  it  aims  to  support  have  received  confirmation 
from  such  a  train  of  disastrous  events,  that  it  might 
have  been  hoped  we  should  have  learned  those 
lessons  from  misfortunes,  which  reason  had  faOed 
to  impress.  Uninstructed  by  our  calamities,  we 
still  persist  in  an  impious  attack  on  the  Ubertiea  of 
France,  and  are  eager  to  take  our  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  crimes  which  is  acting  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Meantime  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  internal  administration  keeps  pace  with  our 
iniquities  abroad.  Liberty  and  truth  are  silenced. 
An  unrelenting  system  of  prosecution  prevails. 
The  cruel  and  humiliating  sentence  passed  upon 
Mr.  Muir,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  men  of  unblemished 
morals  and  of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  outrages 
committed  on  Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  intended  re- 
moval to  America,  are  events  which  will  mark 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  in- 
delible reproach.  But  what  has  liberty  to  ei-pect 
from  a  minister,  who  has  the  audacity  to  assert 
the  King's  right  to  land  as  many  foreign  troops 
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as  he  pleases^  without  the  previous  consent  of 
Parliament  ?  If  this  doctrine  be  true^  the  boasted 
equilibrium  of  the  constitution^  all  the  barriers 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  have  opposed 
to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  are  idle, 
ineffectual  precautions.  For  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  an  mclination  in  the  royal 
breast  to  overturn  our  liberties,  and  of  what  avail 
is  the  nicest  internal  arrangement  against  a  foreign 
force?  Our  constitution,  on  this  principle,  is  the 
absurdest  system  that  was  ever  conceived;  pre- 
tending liberty  for  its  object,  yet  providmg  no 
security  against  the  great  antagonist  and  destroyer 
of  liberty,  the  employment  of  military  power  by 
the  chief  magistrate.  Let  a  foreign  army  be  in- 
troduced into  this  or  any  other  country,  and  quar- 
tered upon  the  subject  without  his  consent,  and 
what  is  there  wanting,  if  such  were  the  design 
of  the  prince,  to  complete  the  subjection  of  that 
country?  Will  armed  foreigners  be  overawed  by 
written  laws  or  unwritten  customs,  by  the  legal 
limitations  of  power,  the  paper  lines  of  demarca- 
tion ?  But  Mr.  Pitt  contends,  that  though  the 
sovereign  may  land  foreign  troops  at  his  pleasure, 
he  cannot  subsist  them  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament. He  may  overrun  his  dominions  with  a 
mercenary  army,  it  seems,  but  after  he  has  subdued 
his  subjects,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
them  for  supplies.  What  a  happy  contrivance! 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  found  that  princes 
with  the  unlimited  command  of  armies,  have  hit 
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El  nearer  and  more  efficacious  method  of 
Ijaising  supplies  than  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 
I  But  it  is  needless  any  farther  to  expose  the  ef- 
I  frontery,  or  detect  the  sophistry,  of  this  shameless 
iosta,te.  The  character  of  Pitt  is  written  in  sun- 
A  veteran  in  frauds  while  in  the  bloom 
'  youth,  betraying  first,  and  then  persecuting,  his 
learUest  friends  and  connexions,  falsifying  every 
I  promise,  and  violating  every  political  engagement, 
r  making  the  fairest  professions  a  prelude  to 
darkest  actions,  punishing  with  the  utmost 
gour  the  publisher  of  the  identical  paper  he  him- 
I  self  had  circulated,"  are  traits  in  the  conduct  of 
1  Pitt,  which  entitle  him  to  a  fatal  preeminence  in 
guilt.  The  qualities  of  this  man  balance  in  an 
I  *xlraordinary  manner,  and  sustain  each  other : 
"  the  influence  of  his  station,  the  extent  of  his 
I  ■enormities,  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  splendour, 
,  and  the  contempt  we  feel  for  his  meanness  and 
L  duplicity,  is  lost  in  the  dread  of  his  machinations, 
f  «nd  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes.  Too  long  has 
,  he  insulted  the  patience  of  his  countrymen ;  nor 
y  ought  we,  when  we  observe  the  indifference  with 
i  wliich  the  iniquities  of  Pitt's  administration  are 
viewed,  to  reproach  the  Romans  for  tamely  sub- 
t  nitting  to  the  tyranny  of  Caligula  or  Domitian. 
We  had   fondly  hoped  a  mild    philosophy    was 


'  Mr.  Holt,  3  printer,  at  Newark,  is  now  imprisoned  in  New- 
I  pXe  for  two  years,  for  reprinting  verbatim,  An  Address  to  tlic 
t^plc  on  Reform,  whick  was  sanctioned  for  eertuin,  and  pro- 
f  twbly  written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
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about  to  diffiise  over  the  globe,  the  triumph  of 
liberty  and  peace.  But,  alas !  these  hopes  are  fled. 
The  continent  presents  little  but  one  wide  picture 
of  desolation,  misery,  and  crimes:  on  the-  earth 
distress  of  nations  and  perplexity ,  mens  Jiearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  tlie  earth. 

That  the  seeds  of  pubhc  convulsion  are  sown  in 
every  country  of  Europe  (our  own  not  excepted)  it 
were  vain  to  deny;  seeds  which  without  the  wisest 
precautions,  and  the  most  conciliating  councils,  will 
break  out,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  governments.  How  this  catastrophe  .may  be 
averted,  or  how,  should  that  be  impossible,  its  evils 
may  be  mitigated  and  diminished,  demands  the 
deepest  consideration  of  every  European  states- 
man. The  ordinary  routine  of  ministerial  chicanery 
is  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  philosophic  com- 
prehension of  mind,  which,  leaving  the  beaten  road 
of  politics,  shall  adapt  itself  to  new  situations,  and 
profit  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  equally  re- 
moved from  an  attachment  to  antiquated  forms, 
and  useless  innovations,  capable  of  rising  above 
the  emergency  of  the  moment,  to  the  most  remote 
consequences  of  a  transaction  ;  combining  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  and  knowing  how  to 
defend  with  firmness,  or  concede  with  dignity; 
these  are  the  qualities  which  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope renders  indispensable.  It  would  be  a  mockery 
of  our  present  ministry  to  ask  whether  they  possess 
those  qualities. 
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With  respect  to  the  following  Apology  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  author  begs  leave  to 
claim  the  reader's  indulgence  to  its  numerous  im- 
perfections, and  hopes  he  will  recollect,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  warmth  of  his  expressions,  it  is  an 
eulogium  on  a  dead  friencL 


f2 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE 


The  accidental  detention  of  the  following  pam- 
phlet in  the  press  longer  than  was  expected,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  before  it  was  published,  of 
seeing  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermon,  preached  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  30th  of  January,  and 
as  its  contents  are  relevant  to  my  subject,  a  few 
remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  improper.  His 
Lordship  sets  out  with  a  severe  censure  of  that 
freedom  of  dispute,  on  matters  of  such  high  imr 
portance  as  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  autho- 
rity  of  sovereigns,  in  which  he  laments  it  has  been 
the  folly  of  this  country  for  several  years  past  to 
indulge.  If  his  Lordship  has  not  inquired  into 
those  subjects  himself,  he  can  with  httle  propriety 
pretend  to  decide  in  so  imperious  and  pe^mpto^ 
a  manner ;  imless  it  be  a  privilege  of  his  office  to 
dogmatise  without  examination,  or  he  has  dis- 
covered some  nearer  road  to  truth  than  that  of 
reasoning  and  argument.  It  seems  a  favourite 
point  with  a  certain  description  of  men,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  inquiry,  and  throw  mankind  back  into 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  from  a  persuasion. 
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that  Ignorance  will  augment  their  power,  as  objects 
look  largest  in  a  mist.  There  is,  in  reality,  no 
other  foundation  for  that  alarm  whicli  the  Bishop 
expresses.  Whatever  is  not  comprehended  under 
revelation,  falls  under  the  inspection  of  reason  ; 
and  since  from  the  whole  course  of  providence, 
it  is  evident,  that  all  political  events,  and  all 
the  revolutions  of  government,  are  effected  by 
tlie  instrumentality  of  men,  there  is  no  room  lor 
supposing  them  too  sacred  to  be  submitted  to 
the  human  faculties.  The  more  minds  there  are 
employed  in  tracing  their  principles  and  effects, 
the  greater  probability  will  there  be  of  the  science 
of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  every  other,  attaining 
to  perfection. 

Bishop    Horsley,  determined    to    preserve    the 
I  character  of  an  original,  presents  us  with  a  new  set 
i  of  political  principles,  and  endeavours  to  place  the 
I  exploded  doctrine  of  passive    obeiUence   and   non- 
f  resistance  upon  a  new  foundation.     By  a  curious 
istinction  between  the  gi-ound  of  authority  and  of 
I'lAedience,  he  rests  the  former  on  human  compact, 
Itte  latter  on  diWne  obligation.      It  h  easy  to  un- 
I  derslarid,  he  says,  that  the  principle  of  the  private 
Vtiiizfn'g  submission   must   he  quite  a  distinct   thing 
from  the  prindph   of  the   sovereign's  public  title. 
dud  /or   this  plain   reason :    The  principle  of  sab- 
it.  to  hind  the  conscience  of  every  individual, 
rVHjf  be   something   itnicersally   known.      He    then 
I  proceeds    to    inform    us,  that   the   kingly    title   in 
(  England  is  founded  on  the  act  of  settlement ;  but 
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that  as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
people  have  never  heard  of  that  act,  the  principle 
which  compels  their  allegiance,  must  be  something 
distinct  from  it,  with  which  they  may  all  be 
acquainted.  In  this  reasoning,  he  evidently  con- 
founds the  obligation  of  an  individual  to  submit  to 
the  existing  authority,  with  that  of  the  community 
collectively  considered.  ■  For  aat/  particular  number 
of  persons  to  set  themselves  by  force  to  oppose  the 
estabhshed  practice  of  a  state,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  the  laws  of  morality,  as  it  would  be  productive 
of  the  utmost  disorder ;  and  no  government  could 
stand,  were  it  permitted  to  individuals  to  coun- 
teract the  general  will,  of  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
legal  usages  are  the  interpreter.  In  the  worst  state 
of  political  society,  if  a  people  have  not  sufficient 
wisdom  or  courage  to  correct  its  evils  and  assert 
their  liberty,  the  attempt  of  individuals  to  force 
improvements  upon  them,  is  a  presumption  which 
merits  the  severest  punishment.  Social  order  would 
be  inevitably  dissolved,  if  every  man  declined  a 
practical  acqiuescence  in  that  political  regulation 
which  he  did  not  personally  approve.  The  duty  of 
submission  is,  in  this  light,  founded  on  principles 
which  hold  under  every  government,  and  are  pldn 
and  obvious.  But  the  principle  which  attaches  a 
I>eople  to  their  allegiance,  collectively  considered, 
must  exactly  coincide  with  the  title  to  authority; 
as  must  be  endent  from  the  very  meaning  of  the 
term  authority,  which,  as  distingiu'shed  from  force, 
signifies  a  right  to  demand  obedience.     Authority 
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and  obedience  are  correlative  terms,  and  conse* 
qucntly  in  all  respects  correspond,  and  are  com- 
mensurate with  each  otlier. 

The  divine  right,  his  Lordship  says,  of  the 
^rst  magistrate  in  every  polity  to  the  citizen's  obedi- 
<ace,  is  not  of  that  sort  which  it  were  high  treason  to 
claim  for  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  It  is  a  right 
which  in  no  country  can  he  denied,  without  the  highest 
of  all  treasons.  The  denial  of  it  were  treason  against 
the  paramount  authority  of  God.  To  invest  any 
buman  power  with  these  high  epithets,  is  ridiculous 
St  least,  if  not  impious.  The  right  of  a  prince  to 
the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  wherever  it  exists, 
Bay  he  called  divine,  because  we  know  the  Divine 
Being  is  the  patron  of  justice  and  order ;  but  in 
that  sense  the  authority  of  a  petty  constable  is 
equally  divine ;  nor  can  tlie  tenn  I)e  applied  with 
•ny  greater  propriety  to  supreme  than  to  subordi- 
nate magistrates.  As  to  "  submission  being  among 
the  general  rules  which  proceed  from  the  will  of  God, 
mid  have  been  impressed  upon  the  conscience  of  every 
nan  by  the  original  constitution  of  the  zcorld," 
nothing  more  is  comprehended  under  this  pomp  of 
Words,  than  that  submission  is,  for  the  most  part, 
duty — a  sublime  and  interesting  discovery  !  The 
minds  of  princes  are  seldom  of  tlie  firmest  texture ; 
and  they  who  fill  their  heads  with  the  magnificent 
chimera  of  divine  riglit,  prepare  a  victim,  where 
4hey  intend  a  God.  Some  species  of  government  is 
isential  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  ;  submission 
I  some   species   of  government  is  consequently 
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a  duty;  but  what  kind  of  government  shall  be 
appointed^  and  to  what  limits  submission  shall 
extend,  are  mere  human  questions,  to  be  adjusted 
by  mere  human  reason  and  contrivance. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  divine  right,  his 
Lordship  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms  ;  assuming  it  as  a  principle  to  be 
acted  upon  under  governments  the  most  oppressive, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  authority  of  Paul.  The  apostohc  exhortation, 
as  addressed  to  a  few  individuals,  and  adapted  to 
the  local  circumstances  of  christians  at  that  period, 
admits  an  easy  solution ;  but  to  imagine  it  pre- 
scribes the  duty  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
intended  to  subject  millions  to  the  capricious 
t)n:anny  of  one  man,  is  a  reflection  as  well  on  the 
character  of  Paul,  as  on  Christianity  itself. 

On  principles  of  reason,  the  only  way  to  deter- 
mine the  agreement  of  any  thing  with  the  wiU  of 
God,  is  to  consider  its  influence  on  the  happiness 
of  society ;  so  that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of 
passive  obedience  is  reduced  to  a  simple  issue :  Is 
it  best  for  the  human  race  that  every  tyrant  and 
usurper  be  submitted  to  without  check  or  control  ? 
It  ought  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  if  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  be  true,  princes 
should  be  taught  it,  and  instructed,  that  to  what- 
ever excesses  of  cruelty  and  caprice  they  proceed, 
they  may  expect  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.     If  this  maxim  appear  to  be  conducive  to 
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[eneral  good,  we  may  fairly  presume  it  concurs 
■with  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  but  if  it  appear  preg- 
nant with  the  most  mischievous  consequences,  it 
■  must  disclaim  such  support.  From  the  known 
perfection  of  God,  we  conclude  he  wills  the  hap- 
piness  of  mankind ;    and    that  though  he  conde- 

«nds  not  to  interpose  miraculously,  that  kind  of 
dvil  pohty  is  most  pleasing  in  his  eye,  which  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  felicity. 

On  a  comparison  of  free  with  arbitrary  govern- 
nents,  we   perceive  the    former  are  distinguished 

xiin  the  latter,  by  imparting  a  much  greater  share 
of  happiness  to  those  who  live  under  them ;  and 
ihis  in  a  manner  too  uniform  to  be  imputed  to 
idiance  or  secret  causes.  He  who  wills  the  end, 
must  will  the  means  which  ascertain  it.  His 
Lordship  endeavours  to  diminish  the  dread  of 
despotic  goveniraent,  by  observing,  that  in  its 
■worst  state,  it  is  attended  with  more  good  than 
and  that  the  end  of  government  under  all  its 
chutes  is  generally  answered  by  it.  Admitting 
»  to  be  true,  it  is,  at  best,  but  a  consolation  pro- 
per to  be  applied  where  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
Affords  no  reason  why  we  should  not  mitigate 
political  as  well  as  other  evils,  when  it  lies  in  our 
power.  We  endeavour  to  correct  the  diseases  of 
^e  eye,  or  of  any  other  organ,  though  the  malady 
\e  not  such  as  renders  it  useless. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is  so  repug- 
nant to  the  genuine  feelings  of  human  nature,  that 
jt^an  never  be  completely  acted  on  :  a  secret  dread 
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that  popular  vengeance  will  awake,  and  nature 
assert  her  rights,  imposes  a  restraint,  which  the 
most  determined  despotism  is  not  able  to  shake 
oflF.  The  rude  reason  of  the  multitude  may  be 
perplexed,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  not 
easily  perverted. 

In  adjusting  the  different  parts  of  his  theory,  the 
learned  Bishop  appears  a  good  deal  embarrassed. 
It  mil  be  readily  admitted,  he  says,  (p.  9.)  that 
of  all  sovereigns,  none  reign  by  so  fair  and  just  a 
title,  as  those  who  derive  their  claim  from  some  such 
public  act  (a^s  the  act  of  settlement)  of  the  nation 
which  they  govern.  That  there  are  different  de- 
grees in  justice,  and  even  in  divine  right,  (which  his 
Lordship  declares  all  sovereigns  possess,)  is  a  very 
singular  idea.  Common  minds  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  however  various  the  modes  of  injustice 
may  be,  justice  were  a  thing  absolute  and  inva- 
riable, nor  would  they  conceive,  how  a  divine 
right,  a  right  the  denial  of  which  is  high  treason 
against  the  authority  of  God,  can  be  increased  by 
the  act  of  a  nation.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is 
no  just  inference  (he  tells  us)  that  the  obligation 
upon  the  private  citizen  to  submit  himself  to  the 
authority  thus  raised,  arises  wholly  from  the  act  of 
the  people  conferring  it,  or  from  their  compact 
with  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  But  if 
the  sovereign  derives  his  claim  from  this  act  of 
the  nation,  how  comes  it  that  the  obligation  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  his  claim,  does  not  spring  from 
the   same   act?     Because    in    all   these   cases,   he 
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afRrms,  the  act  of  the  people  is  only  the  means  wliich 
Providence  employs  to  advance  tfie  new  sovereign  to 
kis  elation.  In  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  whole  agency  of  men  may  he  considered  as  an 
iiutrument ;  but  to  make  it  appear  that  the  right 
of  dominion  is  independent  of  the  people,  men 
must  be  shewn  to  be  instruments  in  political  affairs, 
in  a  more  absolute  sense  than  ordinary.  A  divine 
interposition  of  a  more  immediate  kind,  must  be 
shewn,  or  the  mere  consideration  of  God's  being 
the  original  source  of  all  power,  will  be  a 
weak  reason  for  absolute  submission.  Anarchy 
may  have  power  as  well  as  despotism,  and  is 
equally  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 
•fleets. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  Bishop 
Horsley,  the  apologist  of  tyranny,  the  patron  of 
passive  obedience,  should  afiect  to  admire  the 
British  constitution,  whose  freedom  was  attained 
by  a  palpable  violation  of  the  principles  for  which 
lie  contends.  He  will  not  say  the  Barons  at 
Buonemede  acted  on  his  maxims,  in  extorting 
the  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  or  in  demand- 
its  confirmation  from  Henry  the  Third.  If 
lie  approves  of  their  conduct,  he  gives  up  his  cause, 
md  is  compelled,  at  least,  to  confess  the  principles 
of  passive  obedience  were  not  true  at  that  time ; 
if  he  disapproves  of  their  conduct,  he  must,  to 
be  consistent,  reprobate  the  restraints  which  it 
imposed  on  kingly  power.  The  limitations  of 
monarchy,  which  his  Lordship  pretends  to  applaud. 
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were  effected  by  resistance;  the  freedom  of  the 
British  constitution  flowed  from  a  departure  from 
passive  obedience,  and  was  therefore  stained  with 
high  treason  against  the  authority  of  God.  To 
these  conclusions  he  must  inevitably  come,  unless 
he  can  point  out  something  peculiar  to  the  spot  of 
Runnemede,  or  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  which 
confines  the  exception,  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
submission,  to  that  particular  time  and  place. 
With  whatever  colours  the  advocates  of  passive 
obedience  may  varnish  their  theories,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  enemies  to  the  British  constitution. 
Its  spirit  they  detest ;  its  corruptions  they  cherish  ; 
and  if  at  present  they  affect  a  zeal  for  its  preser- 
vation, it  is  only  because  they  despau"  of  any  form 
of  government  being  erected  in  its  stead,  which 
will  give  equal  permanence  to  abuses.  Afraid  to 
destroy  it  at  once,  they  take  a  malignant  pleasure 
m  seeing  it  waste  by  degrees  under  the  pressiure  of 
internal  malady. 

Whatever  bears  the  semblance  of  reasoning,  in 
Bishop  Horsley's  discourse,  will  be  found,  I  trust, 
to  have  received  a  satisfactory  answer;  but  to 
animadvert  with  a  becoming  severity  on  the  tem- 
pet  it  displays  is  a  less  easy  task.  To  render  him 
the  justice  he  deserves  in  that  respect,  would  de- 
mand all  the  fierceness  of  his  character. 

We  owe  him  an  acknowledgment  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  avows  his  decided  preference 
of  the  clergy  of  France  to  dissenters  in  England ; — 
a  sentiment  we  have   often   suspected,  but  have 
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^eldom  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  openly   pro- 
lessed  before. 

None,  he  asserts,  at  this  season,  are  more 
en/it/ed  to  our  offices  of  love,  than  those  with  whom 
the  difference  w  wide  in  points  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
laad  external  riles ;  those  venerable  exiles,  the  pre- 
ties  and  clergy  of  the  fallen  church  of  France, 
'ax  be  it  from  me  to  intercept  the  compassion 
f  the  humane  from  the  unhappy  of  any  nation, 
Jongue,  or  people ;  but  the  extreme  tenderness  he 
ifesses  for  the  fallen  church  of  France,  is  well 
fxintrasted  by  his  malignity  towards  dissenters. 
Bishop  Horslcy  is  a  man  of  sense :  and  though 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  external  rites,  compre- 
>nd  the  whole  of  Christianity,  his  tender,  sym- 
hetic  heart  is  superior  to  prejudice,  and  never 
to  recognize,  in  a  persecutor,  a  friend  and 
brother, — Admirable  consistency  in  a  Protestant 
lishop,  to  lament  over  the  fall  of  that  antichrist 
whose  overthrow  is  represented  by  unerring  inspi- 
ration, as  an  event  the  most  splendid  and  happy ! 
It  is  a  shrewd  presumption  against  the  utility  of 
religious  establishments,  that  they  too  often  become 
seats  of  intolerance,  instigators  to  persecution,  nur- 
series of  Bonners  and  of  Horsleys. 

His  Lordship  closes  his  invective  against  dis- 
sentt-rs,  and  Dr.  Priestley  in  particular,  by  pre- 
senting a  prayer  in  the  spirit  of  an  indictment. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  of  his  Lordship's  prayers, 
and  are  obliged  to  him  fur  remembering  us  in 
them;    but    should    be     more     sanguine    in    our 
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expectation  of  benefit,  if  we  were  not  informed,  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  only  avail  much.  Mi- 
serable men,  he  tells  us,  we  are  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  we  must  have  plenty  of  that  article, 
since  he  has  distilled  his  own ;  and  if  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  are  not  added,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
not  within  the  reach  of  his  mighty  mahce. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  this  disgusting  picture 
of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  priestly  insolence, 
to  address  a  word  to  the  reader  on  the  following 
pamphlet.  The  political  sentiments  of  Dr.  Horsley 
are  in  truth  of  too  little  consequence  in  themselves, 
to  engage  a  moment's  curiosity,  and  deserve  atten- 
tion only  as  they  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  freedom  with  which  I  have  pointed  out  the 
abuses  of  government,  will  be  little  rehshed  by  the 
pusillanimous  and  the  interested,  but  is,  I  am  cer- 
tain, of  that  nature,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  England  never  to  relinquish,  or  suffer 
to  be  impaired  by  any  human  force  or  contrivance. 
In  the  present  crisis  of  things,  the  danger  to  hberty 
is  extreme,  and  it  is  requisite  to  address  a  warning 
voice  to  the  nation,  that  may  disturb  its  slumbers, 
if  it  cannot  heal  its  lethargy.  When  we  look  at 
the  distraction  and  misery  of  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, we  behold  a  scene  that  is  enough  to  make  the 
most  hardy  republican  tremble  at  the  idea  of  a 
revolution.  Nothing  but  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  abuses,  can  ever  push  the  people  of  England  to 
that   fatal  extremity.     But  if  the   state   of  things 
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continues  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  if  the  friends 
of  reform,  the  true  friends  of  their  country,  con- 
tinue to  be  OA'erwhehned  by  calumny  and  perse- 
cution, the  confusion  will  probably  be  dreadful, 
the  misery  extreme,  and  tlie  calamities  that  await 
us  too  great  for  human  calculation. 

AVhat  must  be  the  guilt  of  those  men,  who  can 
calmly   contemplate  the  approach    of  anarchy    or 
despotism,  and  rather  choose  to  behold  the  ruin 
of  their  country,  than  resign  the  smallest  pittance 
of  private  emolument  and  advantage  !     To  recon- 
<ale  the  disaffected,  to  remove  discontents,  to  allay 
nosities,   and    open  a  prospect    of   increasing 
ippiness  and  freedom,  is  yet  in  our  power.     But 
f-U  a  contrary  course  be  taken,  the  sun  of  Great 
(  Britain  is  set  for  ever,  her  glory  departed,  and  her 
P  history  added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  mighty  em- 
pires wliich  exhibit   the  instability  of  all    human 
I- grandeur,  of   empires    which,  after   they   rose    by 
[■  Tirtue  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world,  sunk  by 
V  corruption   into  obscurity  and   contempt.     If  any 
r  thing  shall  then  remain  of  Iter  boasted  constitution, 
f  it    will   display  magnificence   in  disorder,  majestic 
I  desolation,  Babylon  in  ruins,  where,  in  the  midst 
I  of  broken  arches  and  fallen  columns,  posterity  will 
i  trace  the  monuments  only  of  our  ancient  freedom! 
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As  the  following  pamphlet  has  been  long"  )>a^- 

of  prints  the  reader  ivill  naturally   expect  sdaiif* 

reason  should    be  assigned  for  its  republiciaftibii/ 

I   might  satisfy  myself  with  safely  affirming  that'^ 

I   have  no  alternative  left  but  either  to  publish' 

it  myself,  or  to  permit  it  to  be  done  by  others^ 

since    the    oopyri^t    has    long    since    ei?pirigfl*V 

and  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  Claiming" 

as  a  ^voor  what  I  could  not  ihsist  iipdn  ai^  a 
right  ........    -i.i' 

In  addition  to  this,  a  most  erroneous  ftife^^fJiFte 
has  been  drawn  fcom  my  suflTering  ft  to  fiill**itito 
neglect.    It  has  been  often  insiniteJted;  dMV''iny ' 
political  principles  have  undei^bne  a  re^WticWll*'' 
and  that  I  have  renounced  the  opinions  ^hftti^'it*" 
was  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  establish: '^  I 
must  beg  leave,  however,  to  assert;  that- fa&hjon-^ ' ' 
able  as  such   changes  have  been,  and  sanctioned'  ^ 
by  many  conspicuous   examples>'  I  flni  ^  not  "ftttibi- * ' 
tious  of  the  honour  attached  tb '  this  species  of 
conversion,  from  a  conviction  that  he  who' has  once 
been  the  advocate  of  freedom  and  of  reform,  will 
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find  it  much  easier  to  change  his  conduct  than  his 
principles — to  worship  the  golden  image,  than  to 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  idol.  A  reluctance 
D  appear  as  a  political  writer,  an  opinion,  whether 
reU  or  ill  founded,  that  the  christian  ministry  is 
B  danger  of  losing  something  of  its  energy  and 
Unctity  by  embarking  on  the  stormy  element  of 
lolitJcal  debate,  were  the  motives  that  determined 
Oe.  and  which,  had  1  not  already  engaged,  would 
robably  have  effectually  deterred  me  from  writing 
ton  politics.  These  scruples  have  given  way  to 
ieUngs  still  stronger,  to  my  extreme  aversion  to 
e  classed  with  political  apostates,  and  to  the 
ipicion  of  being  deterred  from  the  honest  avowal 
r  my  sentiments  on  subjects  of  great  moment,  by 
bopes  and  fears  to  which,  through  every  period  of 
'  life,  I  have  been  a  total  stranger.  The  effect 
erf  increasing  years  has  been  to  augment,  if  pos- 
gible,  my  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
leligious  liberty,  and  to  the  cause  of  reform  as 
inseparably  combined  with  their  preservation ;  and 
few  things  would  give  me  more  uneasiness  than  to 
Itave  it  supposed  I  could  ever  become  hostile  or 
Indifferent  to  these  objects. 

The  alterations  in  the  present  edition  are  nearly 
all  of  minor  importance ;  they  chiefly  consist  of 
idight  literary  corrections,  which  very  rarely  affect 
tile  sense.  It  was  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  im- 
pair the  identity  of  the  performance.  There  is  in 
leveral  parts  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  the 
language,  which  the  candid  reader  will  put  to  the 
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account  of  juvenile  "ardour ;  and  which,  should  it 
be  deemed  excessive,  he  will  perceive  could  not  be 
corrected,  without  producing  a  new  composition. 
One  passage  in  the  preface,  delineating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  is  omitted.  On 
mature  reflection,  it  appeared  to  the  writer,  not 
quite  consistent  either  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  with  the  reverence  due  to  departed 
genius.  For  the  severity  with  which  he  has 
treated  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  apologize,  because  he  feels  the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  policy,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  that  celebrated  statesman,  has  inflicted 
a  more  incurable  wound  on  the  constitution,  and 
entailed  more  permanent  and  irreparable  calamities 
on  the  nation,  than  that  of  any  other  minister  in 
the  annals  of  British  history.  A  simple  reflection 
will  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude of  his  apostasy,  which  is,  that  the  memory 
of  the  Son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  vehement  op- 
poser  of  the  American  War,  the  champion  of 
Reform,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  has  become 
the  rallying  point  of  toryism,  the  type  and  symbol 
of  whatever  is  most  illiberal  in  principle,  and  in- 
tolerant in  practice. 


1821. 


On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 


AN    APOLOGY. 


Section  I. 


loLos,  the  celebrated'  legislator  of  Atliens,  we  are 
bid,  enacted  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
nrery  citizen  who  should  continue  neuter  when 
Mtties  ran  high  in  that  repiihlic.  He  considered, 
t  should  seem,  the  declining  to  take  a  decided  part 
Ki  great  and  critical  occasions,  an  indication  of 
Hrh  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  could  be  expiated  only  by  death. 
While  we  blame  the  rigour  of  this  law,  we  must 
wnfess  the  principle,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
ll  just  and  solid.  In  a  political  contest,  relating  to 
particular  men  or  measures,  a  well-wisher  to  his 
oountTV  may  be  permitted  to  remain  silent  ;  but 
when  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  are  at  stake,  it 
becomes  every  man  to  act  with  firmness  and  vi- 
gour. I  consider  the  present  as  a  season  of  this 
|, future,  and  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
Itying    before    the    pubhc    the    reflections    it   has 
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The  most  capital  advantage  an  enlightened  people 
can  ei\joy^  is  the  liberty  of  discussing  every  subject 
which  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  humaak 
mind ;  while  this  remains^  freedom  will  flourish ; 
but  should  it  be  lost  or  impaired^  its  principles  will 
neither  be  well  imderstood  nor  long  retained^ .  To 
render  the  magistrate  a  judge  of  truths  and  engage 
hi^  authority  in  the  suppression  of  Dpimons^  shi^^ 
an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  design  of. poAitiiG&l 
SQQf^ty.  When  a  nation  forms  a  govermhenkj^rik 
is  Aot  wisdom  but  potifer  which  they  place  >jni>thq 
ha,nd  of  the  magistrate ;  from  whence  it^^UoM^) 
his  couQem  is  only  with  those  objects  which'  )po^Bt 
caa^  operate  upon.  On  this  account  >ttlie  admi-t 
nistratipn  of  justice^  the  protection  of  jpn^pert^ 
and; the  defence  of  every  member  of  the//coml« 
muQJity  from  violence  and  outtagei!  fall  tiatsnralfy- 
within  the  province  of  the  civii  ndler> '  fw  Ahesld 
may  all  be  accomplished  by  power  ;  but  an  attem|»d 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  and  to  oo«mtenantt 
one  set  of  opinions  to  the  prejudice  of*  aikotheiv^ifr 
to  apply  power  in  a  manner  mischievonscandoabi^ 
surd.  To  comprehend  the  reasons  on :  iwhi€h{  ihiki 
right  of  public  discussion  is  foimded,  it  i^  requiaiAe- 
to  remark  the  difference  between  sentiment  >  ]9X^ 
conduct.  The  behaviour  of  men  in  society  will 
be  influenced  by  motives  drawn  from  the  prospect 
of  good  and  evil:  here  then  ia.the  proper  depart- 
ment of  government,  as  it  is  capable  f]^  apf/iyiag 
that  good  and  evil  by  which  actions  are  4eter« 
mined.      Truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  of  a 
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diiferent  nature,  being  supported  only  by  evidence, 
and,  as  when  this  is  represented,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  assent,  so  where  tliis  is  wanting,  no  power 
or  authority  can  command  it. 

'  However  some  may  affect  to  dread  controversy, 
it  can  neyer  be  of  ultimate  disadvantage  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Where  it  is  indulged  in  its  full  extent,  a  multitude 
of  ridiculous  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  be  obtruded 
upon  the  public ;  but  any  ill  influence  they  may 
produce  cannot  continue  long,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal  ability,  and  that 
superior  advantage  ivhich  is  ever  attendant  on 
truth.  The  colours  with  which  wit  or  eloquence 
may  have  adorned  a  false  system  will  gradually 
die  away,  sophistry  be  detected,  and  every  thing 
estimated  at  length  according  to  its  true  value. 
Publications,  besides,  hke  every  thing  else  that  is 
human,  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  where  truth  is 
often  blended  with  falsehood,  and  important  hints 
suggested  in  the  midst  of  much  impertinent  or  per- 
eioioas  matter ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  separating 
the  precious  from  the  vile,  but  by  tolerating  the 
whole,  Wliere  the  right  of  unlimited  inquiry  is 
ebcerted,  the  human  faculties  will  be  upon  the  ad- 
wnce ;  where  it  is  relinquished  they  will  be  of  ne- 
cessity at  a  stand,  and  will  probably  decline. 
-  If  we  have  recourse  to  experience,  that  kind  of 
.enlai^ed  experience  in  particular  which  history 
finishes,  we  shall  not  be  apt  to  entertain  any 
violent  alarm  at  the  greatest  liberty  of  discussion : 
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we  shall  there  see  that  to  this  we  are  indebted  lor 
those  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences^  which 
have  meliorated  in  so  great  a  degree  the  condition 
of  mankind.  The  middle  ages^  as  they  are  called^ 
the  darkest  period  of  which  we  have  any  particular 
accounts,  were  remarkable  for  two  things  ;  the  exr 
treme  ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  an  excessive 
veneration  for  received  opinions ;  circumstances 
which,  having  been  always  imited,  operate  on  each 
other,  it  is  plain,  as  cause  and  effect  The  whole 
compass  of  science  was  in  those  times  subject  to 
restraint ;  every  new  opinion  was  looked  upon  as 
dangerous.  To  affirm  the  globe  we  inhabit  to  be 
round,  was  deemed  heresy,  and  for  asserting  its 
motion,  the  immortal  Galileo  was  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition.  Yet,  it  is  remarkable^ 
so  little  are  the  human  faculties  fitted  for  restraint, 
that  its  utmost  rigour  was  never  able  to  effect 
a  thorough  unanimity,  or  to  preclude  the  most 
alarming  discussions  and  controversies.  For  no 
sooner  was  one  point  settled  than  another  waa 
started ;  and  as  the  articles  on  which  men  professed 
to  differ  were  always  extremely  few  and  subtle, 
they  came  the  more  easily  into  contact,  and  th^ir 
animosities  were  the  more  violent  and  concentrated. 
The  shape  of  the  tonsure,  or  manner  in  which 
a  monk  should  shave  his  head,  would  then  throw 
a  whole  kingdom  into  convulsions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  world  has  become  more  enlightened,  this 
unnatural  policy  of  restraint  has  retired,  the  sciences 
it  h^s  entirely  abandoned,  and  has  taken  its  last 
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on  religion  and  politics.  The  first  of  these 
Was  long  considered  of  a  nature  so  peculiarly 
■tcred,  that  every  attempt  to  alter  it,  or  to  impair 
<he  reverence  for  its  received  institutions,  was  re- 
Igarded,  under  the  name  of  iieresy,  as  a  crime  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Vet,  dangerous  as  free  inquiry 
iflaay  have  been  looked  upon  wheu  extended  to  the 
tnciples  of  religion,  there  is  no  department  wliere 
;  was  more  necessary,  or  its  interference  more 
Tiecitiedly  beneficial.  By  nobly  daring  to  exert 
,  when  all  the  powers  on  earth  were  combined 
1  its  suppression,  did  Luther  accomplish  that  re- 
Ibnnation  which  drew  forth  primitive  Christianity, 
k>Dg  hidden  and  concealed  under  a  load  of  abuses. 
Id  the  view  of  an  awakened  and  astonished  world. 
■  great  is  the  force  of  truth  when  it  has  once 
gained  the  attention,  that  all  the  arts  and  pohcy 
«f  the  court  of  Rome,  aided  throughout  every 
lart  of  Europe  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  tlie  cruelty  of  despots, 
irere  Curly  bafBed  and  confounded  by  the  opposi- 
ion  of  a  solitary  monk.  And  had  this  principle 
F  free  inquiry  been  permitted  in  succeeding  times 
)  have  full  scope,  Christianity  would  at  this  period 
lave  been  much  better  understood,  and  the  ani- 
Biosity  of  sects  considerably  abated.  Religious  to- 
"ation  has  never  been  complete  even  in  England  ; 
lut  having  prevailed  more  here  than  perhaps  in 
uy  other  country,  there  is  no  place  where  the 
floctrines  of  religion  have  been  set  in  so  clear  a 
ght,  or  its  truth  so  ably  defended.     The  writings 
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oi  deists  have  eontributed  saudi  to  <  dm  lend.  -  <  WbcM 
ever  will  compere  the  late  defences  of  chiistiamt|fi 
by  Locke>  Butler,  or  Claric,  mth  those  of  the' 
ancient  apologists,  will  discern  in  the  former  fiun 
more  precision  and  an  abler  method  of  reasomng^ 
than  in  the  latter ;  which  must  be  attributed  cfaieflyi 
to  the  sii{>erior  spirit  of  inquiry  by  w:hieh  inodeni^^ 
times  are  distinguished.  Whatever  lalttm  Ulietii^ 
may  have  been  taken  at  the  Uberty  of  idisousslttiap 
religion,  it  is  plain,  hath  been  a  gainer  by^ 'it';^itk> 
abuses  corrected,  and  its  divine  aut^orit^  aellddd^ 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  >  <    '•  .hr,(ii 

Though  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  maUng^ 
these  preliminary  remarks  on  thei  influende^of^fre^ 
inquiry  in  general,  what  I  have  more  iffiitidctiatdy 
in  view  is,  to  defend  its  exencifee'  in  i^iflafcioA*^' 
government.  This  being  an  indtituti!<m'  pifi^l^' 
human,  one  would  imagine  it  were^  ^he  ^tdpSi^ 
province  for  freedom  of  discussion  in '  its  litittoi^ 
extent.  It  is  surely  just  that  every  one' should* 
have  a  right  to  examine  those  measinres  l^  wlmh 
the  happiness  of  all  may  be  affected.  The  co!iti*6t 
of  the  public  mind  over  the  conduct  of  miMslerti* 
exerted  through  the  mediiun  of  the  press,  ha^  \^ti' 
regarded  by  the  best  Writers,  both  in  our  own  cdimtry  ■ 
and  on  the  continent,  as  the  main  support  of  Mour* 
Uberties.  While  this  remains  we  cannot  b^eii-^ 
slaved;  when  it  is  impaired  oi" ^nDinishedy  we  shall' 
soon  cease  to  be  free.  v.-      ;  ;;: 

Under  pretence  of  its  being  seditious  to  ^xpresij 
any  disapprobation  of  tY^e  farm  of  our  giovemttienti 
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fttost  alarming  attempts  are  made  to  ^vrest  the 
Kberty  of  the  press  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  far 
iroTn  being  my  intention  to  set  up  a  defence  of 
*epublican  principles,  as  I  am  persuaded  whatever 
BBperfcctions  may  attend  the  British  constitution, 
it  is  competent  to  all  the  ends  of  government,  and 
Ijbe  best  adapted  of  any  to  the  actual  situation  of 
this  kingdom.  Yet  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
cnitte  in  being  a  repubhcan,  and  that  while  he 
obeys  the  laws,  every  man  has  a  right  to  entertain 
what  sentiments  lie  pleases  on  our  form  of  govem- 
inent,  and  to  discuss  this  with  the  same  freedom 
aft  any  other  topic.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  beg 
tbe  reader's  attention  to  the  following  arguments. 
y  1.  We  may  apply  to  this  point  in  particular,  the 
iecvatlon  that  has  been  made  on  the  influeaice 
free  inquiry  in  general,  that  it  will  issue  in  the 
T  establishment  of  truth,  and  the  overthrpw" 
qf  encor.  Every  thing  that  is  really  excellent  will 
bear  examination,  it  will  even  invite  it,  and  the 
more  narrowly  it  is  surveyed,  to  the  more  ad- 
:ifiuitage  it  will  appear.  Is  our  constitution  a  good. 
(  it ,  will  gain  in  our  esteem  by  the  severest 
iquir)'.  Is  it  bad  ?  then  its  imperfections  should 
laid  open  and  exposed.  Is  it,  as  is  generally 
confessed,  of  a  miiced  nature,  excellent  in  theory, 
but  defective  in  its  practice  ?  freedom  of  discussion 
will  be  still  requisite  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  source  of  its  corruptions,  and  apply  suitable 
remedies.  If  our  constitution  be  that  perfect 
jnodel  of  excellence  it  is  represented,  it  may  boldly 
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appeal  to  the  reason  of  an  enUgfatened  age,  and 
need  not  rest  on  the  support  of  an  implicit  faith. 

2.  Government  is  the  creature  of  the  people, 
and  that  which  they  have  created  they  surely  have 
a  right  to  examine.  The  great  Author  of  Nature 
having  placed  the  right  of  dominion  in  no  parti- 
cular hands,  hath  left  every  point  relating  to  it 
to  be  settled  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
mankind.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  sophistry 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  pohtical  right,  it  must 
inevitably  rest  at  length  on  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people.  In  the  case  of  indi\dduals  it  is  extremely 
plain.  If  one  man  should  overwhelm  another  with 
superior  force,  and  after  completely  subduing  hhn, 
under  the  name  of  government,  transmit  him  in 
this  condition  to  his  heirs,  every  one  would  exclaim 
against  such  an  act  of  injustice.  But  whether  the 
object  of  his  oppression  be  one,  or  a  million,  can 
make  no  difference  in  its  natiure,  the  idea  of  equity 
having  no  relation  to  that  of  numbers.  Mr.  Burke, 
with  some  other  authors,  are  aware  that  an  original 
right  of  dominion  can  only  be  explained  by  re- 
solving it  into  the  will  of  the  people,  yet  contend 
that  it  becomes  inalienable  and  independent  by 
length  of  time  and  prescription.  This  fatal  mistake 
appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  confoimding 
the  right  of  dominion  with  that  of  private  property. 
Possession  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  true,  vests  in  the 
latter  a  complete  right,  or  there  would  be  no  end 
to  vexatious  claims;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  of 
no   consequence  to   society  where   property   lies. 
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provided  its  regulations  be  clear,  and  its  possession 
niidisturbed.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  private  property,  to  be  held  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  owner,  with  liberty  to  employ  it  in  what 
way  he  pleases,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
conununity.  But  the  right  of  dominion  has  none 
of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  private  possession. 
'it  is  never  indifferent  to  the  community  in  whose 
hands  it  is  lodged  ;  nor  is  it  intended,  in  any  degree, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  conduct  it.  Being 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  explicit  or 
implied,  and  existing  solely  for  their  use,  it  can  no 
more  become  independent  of  that  will,  than  water 
can  rise  above  its  source.  But  if  we  allow  the 
(people  are  the  true  origin  of  pohtical  power,  it  is 
absurd  to  require  them  to  resign  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing any  question  that  can  arise  either  upon  its 
form  or  its  measures,  as  this  would  put  it  for  ever 
out  of  their  power  to  revoke  the  trust  which  they 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 

3.  If  it  be  a  crime  for  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 
to  express  his  disapprobation  of  that  form  of 
government  under  which  he  lives,  the  same  con- 
duct must  be  condemned  in  the  inhabitant  of  any 
other  counfrj'.  Pt>rhaps  it  will  be  said,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  British  constitution.  This  superiority 
'i  am  not  disposed  to  contest;  yet  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  a  proper  reply,  as  it  takes  for  granted  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  debate  and 
inquiry.     Let  a  government  be  ever  so  despotic,  it 
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is  a  chance  if  those  who  share  in  the  administriitibn'/ 
are  not  loud  in  proclaiming  its  excellence;  Od 
into  TuAey,  and  the  Pachas  of  the  provinces  Witt' 
probably  teH  you,  that  the  Turkish  government  iS' 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  If  the  excellency 
of  a  constitution,  then,  is  assigned  as  tiie  teMOn 
that  none  should  be  permitted  to  censute  it,  wfcdf; 
I  ask,  is  to  determine  on  this  its  exceUence?  liP 
you  reply,  every  man's  own  reason  will  distei^he, 
you  concede  the  very  point  I  am  endenSVdut^tlg-'ttff 
eslablish,  the  liberty  of  free  inquiiy:  ifymidfif) 
our  rulers,  you  admit  a  principle  that  ^uilff^ 
apphes  to  every  government  in  the  ^(pMi  aiid  lirtll* 
lend  no  more  support  to  the  British  ctmdtSluitiM 
than  to  that  of  TuAey  or  Algiers.  -  ^''  '-^i  '^^ 
4.  An  inquiry  respecting  the  comparative -fttdili^ 
lence  of  civil  constitutions  caii  be-forbiAiclft'o'tt^^tittr 
other  pretence  than  that  of  its  teWdittg  Ui'  sfedffiblii 
and  anai^chy;  This  plea,  hdwever,  will '  haW  'liftlfel 
weight  with  those  who  reflect,  to  ho^'maHy'^lIT 
purposes  it  has  been  already  appKeii^  'hh^'tTiM 
when  the  example  has  been  once  intrt>d\icftd  *  of 
suj^essing  opinions  on  account  of  theit  ttWa^n^' 
ill  tendency,  it  has  seldom  been  confined  'wfffiiii' 
any  safe  or  reasonable  bounds.  The  doctriih^  6f 
tendencies  is  extremely  subtle  and  complic^*^/' 
Whatever  would  diminish  our  veneration '  fbr^  the 
christian  religion,  or  shake  our  belief  iifi  the  bdhg' 
of  a  God,  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  vfery  eVJl 
tendency;  yet  few,  I  imagine,  who  are  acqtiiihteA 
with  history,  would  wish  to  see  the  writings  of 
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i  or  deists  suppressed  by  law ;  being  per- 
suaded it  would  be  lodging  a  very  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  that 
truth  is  best  supported  by  its  own  evidence.  This 
dread  of  certain  opinions,  on  account  of  their 
t^dency,  has  been  the  copious  spring  of  all  those 
religious  wars  and  persecutions,  which  are  the 
4isgrace  and  calamity  of  modern  times. 

Whatever  danger  may  result  from  the  freedom  of 
pohtical  debate  in  some  countries,  no  apprehension 
&ani  that  quarter  ueed  be  entertained  in  our  own. 
Free  inquiry  will  never  endanger  the  existence  of 
^  good,  government;  scarcely  will  it  be  able,  to 
work  the  overthrow  of  a  bad  one.  So  uncertain  is 
the  issue  of  all  revolutions,  so  turbulent  and  bloody 
the  scenes  that  too  often  usher  them  in,  the  pre- 
judice on  the  side  of  an  ancient  establishment  so 
great,  and  the  interests  involved  in  its  support, so 
^werful,  that,  while  it  provides  in  any  tolerable 
neasure  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  may 
6fify  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 
'Y  The  real  danger  to  every  free  government  is 
.  from  its  enemies  than  from  itself.  ShoiUd  it 
Ifiiisi  the  most  temperate  reforms,  and  maintain 
Jt^  abuses  with  obstinacy,  imputmg  complaint  to 
faction,  calumniating  its  friends,  and  smiling  only 
op  its  flatterers  ;  should  it  encourage  uiformers,  and 
bold  out  rewards  to  treachery,  turning  every  man 
i|lto  a  spy,  and  every  neighbourhood  into  the  seat 
qf  an  inquisition,  let  it  not  hope  it  can  long  conceal 
its  tyranny  under  the  mask   of  freedom.      These 
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are  the  avenues  through  which  despotism  must 
enter ;  these  are  the  arts  at  which  integrity  sickens, 
and  freedom  turns  pale. 


Section  II. 
On  Associations. 

The  associations  that  have  been  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  appear  to  me  to 
have  trodden  very  nearly  in  the  steps  I  have  been 
describing.  Nothing  could  have  justified  this  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  combination  but  the  actual 
existence  of  those  insurrections  and  plots,  of  which 
no  traces  have  appeared,  except  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  They  merit  a  patent  for  insurrectioDS 
who  have  discovered  the  art  of  conducting  them 
with  so  much  silence  and  secresy,  that  in  the  very 
places  where  they  are  affirmed  to  have  happened, 
they  have  been  heard  of  only  by  rebound  from  the 
cabinet.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  repose  of 
unoffending  multitudes,  if  the  Associators  had  been 
able  to  put  their  mobs  in  possession  of  this  im- 
portant discovery  before  they  set  them  in  motion. 

No  sooner  had  the  ministry  spread  an  alarm 
through  the  kingdom  agamst  republicans  and  level- 
lers, than  an  assembly  of  court-sycophants,  with  a 
placeman  at  their  head,  entered  into  what  they 
termed  an  association,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  whence  they    issued    accounts    of  their 
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^roceetHngs.  This  was  the  primitive,  the  metropo- 
litan association,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  gave 
the  tone  to  the  succeeding,  who  did  Uttle  more 
than  copy  its  language  and  its  spirit.  As  the 
popular  fennent  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  this  time 
in  some  measure  subsided,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  utility,  and  develt^ 
tile  principles  of  these  societies. 

I,  The  first  particular  that  engages  the  atten- 
tion, is  their  singular  and  unprecedented  nature. 
The  object  is  altogether  new.  The  political  so- 
taeties  that  have  been  hitherto  formed,  never 
diought  of  interfering  with  the  operations  of  law, 
but  were  content  with  giving,  by  their  union, 
greater  force  and  publicity  to  their  sentiments. 
The  diffusion  of  principles  was  their  object,  not 
the  suppression ;  and,  confiding  in  the  justness  of 
their  cause,  they  challenged  their  enemies  into  the 
field  of  controversy.  These  societies,  on  the  other 
band,  are  combined  with  an  express  view  to  ex- 
tinguish opinions,  and  to  ovenvhelm  freedom  of 
ijnqujry  by  the  terrors  of  criminal  prosecution. 
'  They  pretend  not  to  enlighten  the  people  by  the 
spread  of  poUtical  knowledge,  or  to  confute  the 
errors  of  the  system  they  wish  to  discountenance  : 
they  breathe  only  the  language  of  menace :  their 
element  i.s  indictment  and  prosecution,  and  their 
criminal  justice  fonned  on  the  model  of  Rhada- 
laaQthus,  the  poetic  judge  of  Hell. 

Cattigatquc,  audiique,  dolos  subigitqae  lateri. 
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2.  They  are  not  only  new  in  their  nBtorcr  and 
complexion,  but  are  unsupported  by  any  just 
pretence  of  expedience  or  necessity.  The  British 
constitution  hath  provided  ample  securities  for  its 
stability  and  permanence.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  in  all  matters  touching  its  dignity,  are  of  m 
nature  so  high  and  weighty  as  may  rather  occaskw 
alarm  than  need  corroboration.  The  office  of 
Attorney  General  is  created  for  the  very  purpogtf 
of  proseciitmg  sedition ;  and  he  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  filing  a  bill  against  offenders^  in  the 
King's  name,  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand' 
jiury.  If  the  public  tranquillity  be  threatened^  tbe^ 
King  can  embody  the  militia  as  well  as  statkm  tfae- 
military  in  the  suspected  places ;  and  when  to- 
this  is  added  the  immense  patronage  and  ibflaeflM'? 
which  flows  from  the  disposal  of  seventeen'  mlk* 
lions  a  year,  it  must  be  evident  the  stability  of  ^e* 
British  government  can  never  be  shaken  Ir^  the- 
efforts  of  any  minority  whatever.  It  conqireh^Mii- 
within  itself  all  the  resources  of  defence,  which  the 
best  civil  polity  ought  to  possess.  The  pctmaneneei ' 
of  every  government  must  depend,  however,  after 
all,  upon  opinion,  a  general  persuasion  of  its  excels 
lence,  which  can  never  be  increased  by  its  assmii- 
ing  a  vindictive  and  sanguinary  aspect  While  it 
is  the  object  of  the  people's  approbation  it  will  be 
continued,  and  to  support  it  much  beyond  that 
period,  by  mere  force  and  terror,  would  be  inn 
possible  were  it  just,  and  imjust  were  it  possible. 
The  law  hath  amply  provided  against  overt  acts  of 
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disorder,  and  to  suppress  mere  opi- 
by  any  other  method  than  reason  and  argu- 
■iCDt,  is  the  height  of  tyranny.  Freedom  of  thought 
feing  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and 
jiligiiity  of  man  in  every  stage  of  his  being,  is  of  so 
Bach  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of 
ly  cxinstitution,  that  to  infringe  the  former,  under 
^tence  of  supporting  the  latter,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
■Kans  to  the  end. 

nj  3.  In  attempting  to  define  the  boundary  which 
a^&r^es  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  its  licen- 
these  societies  have  undertaken  a  task 
H^iich  they  are  utterly  unable  to  execute.  The 
fine  that  divides  them  is  too  nice  and  delicate  to 
be  perceived  by  every  eye,  or  to  be  drawn  by  every 
nde  and  unskilftd  hand.  When  a  public  outrage 
against  the  laws  is  committed,  the  crime  is  felt  in 
moment;  but  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
emnpose  a  libel,  and  to  apply  with  exactness  tlie 
general  idea  to  every  instance  and  example  which 
occur,  demand  an  effort  of  thought  and  re- 
flection, littie  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  great 
of  mankind.  Bewildered  in  a  pursuit  which 
,lSKy  are  incapable  of  conductuig  with  propriety, 
to  suspect  treason  and  sedition  in  every 
;e  tbey  read,  and  in  every  conversation  they 
the  necessary  efiect  of  such  an  employment 
be  to  perplex  the  understanding  and  degrade 
heart.  An  admirable  expedient  for  transforming 
ji  great  and  generous  people  into  a  contemptible 
of  spies  and  informers  ! 
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For  private  individuals  to  combine  together  at 
all  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  vigour  of  criminal 
prosecution  is  suspicious  at  leasts  if  not  illegal ; 
in  a  case  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  con- 
cerned, all  such  combinations  are  utterly  improper. 
The  faults  and  the  excellencies  of  a  book  are  often 
so  blended,  the  motives  of  a  writer  so  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  the  mischiefe  of  servile  restraint  so 
alarming,  that  the  criminality  of  a  book  should 
always  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  As  one  would  rather 
see  many  criminals  escape,  than  the  punishment 
of  one  innocent  person,  so  it  is  infinitely  better  a 
multitude  of  errors  should  be  propagated  than  one 
truth  be  suppressed. 

If  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  be  the 
object  of  these  societies,  they  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme;  for  the  circulation  of  his  works  ceased 
the  moment  they  were  declared  a  hbel:  if  any 
other  publication  be  intended,  they  are  premature 
and  impertinent,  in  presuming  to  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  courts. 

4.  Admitting,  however,  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  founded  to  be  ever  so  just  and  proper, 
they  are  highly  impolitic.  All  violence  exerted 
towards  opinions  which  falls  short  of  extermination, 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  them  more 
known,  and  ultimately  to  increase  the  zeal  and 
number  of  their  abettors.  Opinions  that  are  false 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  force  of  argument ;  when 
they   are  true,   their    punishment   draws   towards 
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I  titem  infallibly  more  of  the  public  attention,  and 
I  enables  them  to  dwell  with  more  lasting  weight 
and  pressure  on  the  mind.  The  progress  of  rea- 
I  son  is  aided,  in  this  case,  by  the  passions,  and  finds 
fa  curiosity,  compassion,  and  resentment,  powerful 
[  vudliartes. 

When   public   discontents  are   allowed   to  vent 

^;(hemselves  in  reasoning  and  discourse,  they  sub- 

I  lide   into  a  calm ;    but   their  confinement   in  the 

bosom  is  apt  to  give  them  a  fierce   and    deadly 

tincture.     The  reason  of  this  is  ob\'ious :    as  men 

are  seldom  disposed  to  complain  till  they  at  least 

imagine  themselves  injured,  so  there  is  no  injury 

which   they  will    remember  so    long,  or  resent  so 

deeply,  as  that  of  being    threatened   into    silence. 

This  seems  like  adding  trimiiph  to  oppression,  and 

iosult  to  injury.     The  apparent  tranquillity  which 

I  may  ensue,  is  delusive  and  ominous ;  it  is  that  awful 

I  Stillness  which  nature  feels,  while  she  is  awaiting 

the  discharge  of  the  gathered  tempest. 

The  professed  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
strengthen  the  bands  of  government ;  but  there 
is  one  way  in  which  it  may  strengthen  its  own 
,  hands  most  effectually;  recommended  by  a  very 
[  venerable  autliority,  though  one  from  which  it  hath 
[  .taken  but  few  lessons.  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands,'' 
Laaith  a  sage  adviser,  "  shall  grow  stronger  and 
■onger."  If  the  government  vrishes  to  become 
ftinore  vigorous,  let  it  first  become  more  pure,  lest 
I  an  addition  to  its  strength  should  only  increase  its 
L«apacity  for  mischief. 

H  2 
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There  is  a  characteristic  feature  attending  these 
associationB,  wliich  is  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with 
their  real  origin  and  spirit,  that  is  the  silence, 
almost  total,  which  they  maintain  respecting  poli- 
tical abuses.  Had  they  been  intended,  as  their 
title  imports,  merely  to  furnish  an  antidote  to  the 
spread  of  republican  schemes  and  doctrines,  they 
would  liave  loudly  asserted  the  necessity  of  reform, 
as  a  conciliatory  principle,  a  centre  of  union,  in 
which  the  virtuous  of  all  descriptions  might  hftve 
concurred.  But  this,  however  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  would  have  defeated  their 
whole  project,  which  consisted  in  availing  them- 
selves of  an  alarm  which  they  had  artfully  pre- 
pared, in  order  to  withdraw  the  pubUc  attention 
from  real  grievances  to  imaginary  dangers.  The 
Hercules  of  reform  had  penetrated  the  Augean 
stable  of  abuses ;  the  fabric  of  corruption,  hitherto 
deemed  sacred,  began  to  totter,  and  its  upholders 
were  apprehensive  their  iniquity  was  almost  full. 
In  this  perplexity  they  embraced  an  occasion  af- 
forded them  by  the  spread  of  certain  bold  specu- 
lations—  (speculations  which  owed  their  success 
to  the  corruptions  of  government)  to  diffuse  a 
panic,  and  to  drown  the  justest  complaints  in  un- 
meaning clamour.  The  plan  of  associating,  thus 
commencing  in  corruption,  and  propagated  by 
imitation  and  by  fear,  had  for  its  pretext  the 
fear  of  republicanism ;  for  its  object  the  perpetuity 
■rf  abuses.  Associations  in  this  light  may  be 
considered  as  mirrors   placed    to    advantage    for 
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fleeting  the  finesses  and  tricks  of  the  ministry.  At 

■esent  they  are  playing  into  each  other's  hands, 

land  no  doubt  find  great  entertainment  in  deceiving 

|the   nation.      But  let  them    beware    lest  it  should 

found,  after  all,  none  are  so    much  duped  as 

icmselves.     Wisdom    and    truth,  the  oifspring  of 

i  sky,  are  immortal ;  but  cunning  and  deception. 

Wake   meteors    of  the    earth,  after    glittering   for    a 

■Vioment,  must  pass  away. 

The  candour  and  sincerity  of  these  associators  is 

I  of  a  piece  with  their  other  virtues  ;  for  while  they 

"profess  to  be  combined  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and 

insurrections,  attempted  to  be  raised  by  repubhcans' 

uid  levellers,  they  can  neither  point  out  the  per- 

1  SDn.1  to  whom  that  description  apphes,  nor  mention 

i  single  riot  tliat  was  not  fomented  by  their  princi- 

Iples,  and  engaged  on  their  side.     There  have  been 

rtbree  riots  in  England  of  late  on  a  pohtical  account ; 

e  at  Birmingham,  one  at  Manchester,  and  one  at 

'  Cambridge ;  each  of  which  has  been  levelled  against 

,  dissenters  and  friends  of  reform.* 

'  The  cmuluct  of  an  honouTablc  tnember  of  tbe  House  el  Con- 

■  kwns,  respecting  the  last  of  Uiese,  was  eKtreincly  illiberal.     He 

I  mformnl  the  houEe,  that   the  riot  at  Cambridge  was  nothing  more 

linn  OaX  the  mob  compelled  Mr.  Musgrave,  one  of  his  consti- 

bKnts.  who  bad  been  heard  to  speak  seditious  words,  to  sing  Ood 

tJie  King— a  statement  in  which  he  was  utterly  mistaken. 

Musgrave,  with  whom  I  linve  the  pleasure  of  being  wcD  ac- 

itcd,  "Was  neither  guilty  of  uttering  seditious  discourse,  nor 

iie,  I  am  certun,  comply  with  the  requisition.     His  whole 

B  in  the  love  of  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  parlia- 

,lary  reform.     It  would  be  happy  for  this  nation,  if  a  portion 

of  the  integrity  and  disinterested  virtue  wliich  adorn  his 

couid  be  in&sed  into  our  great  men. 
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The  Crown  and  Anchor  association^  as  it  was 
first  in  order  of  time,  seems  also  determined^  by 
pushing  to  a  greater  length  the  maxims  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  every  other 
respect.  The  divine  right  of  monarchy,  the  sacred 
anointing  of  kings,  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  are  the  hemlock  and  night-shade  which 
these  physicians  have  prescribed  for  the  health  of 
the  nation ;  and  are  yet  but  a  specimen  of  a  more 
fertile  crop  which  they  have  promised  out  of  the 
hot-bed  of  their  depravity.  The  opinions  which 
they  have  associated  to  suppress,  are  contained, 
they  tell  us,  in  the  terms  liberty  and  equality; 
after  which  they  proceed  to  a  dull  harangue  on 
the  mischiefs  that  must  flow  from  equalizing  pro- 
perty. All  mankind,  they  gravely  tell  us,  are  not 
equal  in  virtue,  as  if  that  were  not  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  existence  of  their  society.  The 
notion  of  equality  in  property,  was  never  seriously 
cherished  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  calumny :  and  the  term  transplanted 
from  a  neighbouring  country,  never  intended  there 
any  thing  more  than  equality  of  rights — as  opposed 
to  feudal  oppression  and  hereditary  distinctions. 
An  equality  of  rights  may  consist  with  the  greatest 
inequality  between  the  things  to  which  those  rights 
extend.  It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  property , 
for  the  owner  to  have  a  full  and  complete  right 
to  that  which  he  possesses,  and  consequently  for 
all  properties  to  have  equal  rights ;  but  who  is  so 
ridiculous  as  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  posses- 
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Ives  are  equal  ?  A  more  alarming  idea 
cannot  be  spread  among  the  people,  than  that  there 
is  a  large  party  ready  to  abet  them  in  any  enterprise 
of  depredation  and  plunder.  As  all  men  do  not 
know  that  the  element  of  the  associators  is  calumny, 
they  are  really  in  danger  for  a  while  of  being  believed, 
and  must  tliank  themselves  if  they  should  realize 
the  plan  of  equality  their  own  malice  has  invented. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Law,  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman,  who  had  joined  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  society,  has  publicly  withdrawn  his 
name,  disgusted  with  their  conduct ;  by  whom 
we  are  informed  they  receive  anonymous  letters, 
Tilifying  the  characters  of  persons  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, and  that  they  are  in  avowed  alliance  with 
.the  ministiy  for  prosecutions,  whom  they  intreat 
to  order  the  SoUdtor-Getieral  to  proceed  on  their 
tuggestions.  When  such  a  society  declares  itself 
to   be   unconnected  with   any  political  party,    our 

t respect  for  human  nature  impels  us  to  believe  it, 
and  to  hope  their  appearance  may  be  considered 
as  an  era  in  the  annals  of  corruption,  which  will 
transmit  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  en- 
comiums they  deserve.  With  sycophants  so  base 
and  venal,  no  argument  or  remonstrance  can  be 
expected  to  have  any  success.      It  is  in  vain  to 

t apply  to  reason  when  it  is  perverted  and  abused, 
to  shame  when  it  is  extinguished,  to  a  conscience 
which  has  ceased  to  admonish  :  1  shall  therefore 
leave  them  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that 
true   philosophical    indiiference  which  steels  them 
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against  the  reproaches  of  their  own  hearts^  and 
the  contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

AU  the  associations^  it  is  true,  do  not  breathe 
the  i^irit  which  disgraces  that  of  the  Crown  and 
Anchor.  But  they  all  conciu*  in  establishing  a 
political  test^  on  the  first  appearance  of  which 
the  friends  of  liberty  should  make  a  stand.  The 
opinions  proposed  may  be  innocent,  but  the  pre^ 
cedent  is  fatal;  and  the  moment  subscriptic^i  be*' 
comes  the  price  of  security,  the  rubicon  is  passed.* ' 
Eoiboldened  by  the  success  of  this  expedient,  itai 
authcHrs  will  venture  on  more  vigorous  measures  r 
test  will  steal  upon  test,  and  the  bounds  of  tolerated 
opinion  will  be  continually  narrowed,  till  we  awake 
imder  the  fangs  of  a  relentless  despotism. 

'    '    .  * " 

Section  III.  ■"   "^'i 

^    •  !     .        •'•••■  :  •■■  'ill        ■• 

On  a  Reform  of  Parliament 


Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  take  ^ace 
in  points  of  less  importance,  there  is  one  in  which 
the  friends  of  freedom  are  entirely  agreed,  that  is, 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  representation,  liie 
theory  of  the  EngUsh  constitution  presents  du-ee 
independent  powers ;  the  King  as  executive  heady 
with  a  negative  in  the  legislature ;  an  hereditary 
House  of  Peers;  and  an  assembly  of  Commons, 
who  are  appointed  to  represent  the  nation  at  large. 
From  this  enumeration  it  is  plain,  that  the  people 
of  England  can  have  no  liberty,  that  is,  no  share 
in  fonning  the  laws,  but  what  they  exert  through 
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the  medium  of  the  last  of  those  bodies ;  nor  then, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  independence  of  the  other. 
The  independence  therefore  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  the  column  on  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  liberty  rests.     Representation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  when  it  collects  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  and  transmits  with  perfect  fidelity  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people ;  but  this  it  may  fail  of 
accomplishing  through  various  causes.     If  its  elec- 
tors are  but  a  handful  of  people,  and  of  a  peculiar 
mtler  and  description ;  if  its  duration  is  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  corporation ; 
if  its  integrity  be  corrupted  by  treasury  influence, 
or  warped  by  the  prospect  of  places  and  pensions  ; 
;  may,  by  these  means,  not  only  fail  of  the  end 
its  appointment,  but  fall  into  such  an  entire  de- 
lendence  on  the  executive  branch,  as  to  become 
.  most  dangerous  instrument  of  arbitrary  power. 
^The   usurpation  of  the  emperors  at  Rome  would 
lOt  liave  been  safe,  unless  it  had  concealed  itself 
lehind  the  formahties  of  a  senate. 
The  confused  and  inadequate  state  of  our  repre- 
otation,  at  present,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  the 
ttention    of  the  most   careless  observer.     While, 
orough    the   fluctuation    of  human  affairs,   many 
bowtiB    of    ancient    note    have    fallen    into   decay, 
L  the  increase  of  commerce  lias  raised  obscure 
nlets   to    splendour    and    distinction,    the   state 
representation  standing  still  amidst  these  vast 
I  changes,  points  back  to  an  order  of  things  which  no 
rionger  subsists.     The  opulent  towns  of  Binning- 
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ham^  Manchester^  and  Leeds^  send  no  members 
to  parliament ;  the  decayed  boroughs  of  Cornwall 
appoint  a  multitude  of  representatives.  Old  Sarum 
sends  two  members,  though  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  families  that  reside  in  it.  The 
disproportion  between  those  who  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  at  large  is  so  great,  that 
the  majority  of  our  House  of  Commons  is  chosen 
by  less  than  eight  thousand,  in  a  kingdom  con- 
sisting of  as  many  millions.  Mr.  Burgh,  in  his 
excellent  political  disquisitions,  has  made  a  very 
laborious  calculation  on  this  head,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire  are 
decided  by  the  suffrages  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  electors ;  so  that  our  representation,  in- 
stead of  being  co-extended  with  the  people,  fails  of 
this  in  a  proportion  that  is  truly  enormous.  The 
qualifications,  moreover,  that  confer  the  right  of 
election,  are  capricious  and  irregular.  In  some 
places  it  belongs  to  the  corporation,  or  to  those 
whom  they  think  proper  to  make  free ;  in  some 
to  every  housekeeper ;  in  others  it  is  attached 
to  a  particular  estate,  whose  proprietor  is  absolute 
lord  of  the  borough,  of  which  he  makes  his  ad- 
vantage, by  representing  it  himself,  or  disposing 
of  it  to  the  best  bidder.  In  counties  the  right  of 
election  is  annexed  only  to  one  kind  of  property, 
that  of  freehold ;  the  proprietor  of  copyhold  land 
being  entirely  deprived  of  it,  though  his  political 
situation  is  precisely  the  same.* 

*  Many  of  these  extraordinary  anomalies,  so  long  acknowledged, 
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I  consequence  of  this  perplexity  in  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  is  often  a  tedious  scrutiny  and 
r  examination    before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  prolonged  to  such  a  length,  that  there 
I  no  time  when  there  are  not  some  boroughs  en- 
L  tirely  unrepresented.      These  gross  defects  in  our 
I  tepresentation  have  struck  all   sensible   men  very 
forcibly ;  even  Dr.  Paley,  a  courtly   writer  in  the 
main,  declares,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  have  little  more  concern  in  the  appoint- 
I'Bient  of  parliament,  than  the  subjects  of  the  Grand 
bSeignior  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  propriety  of  the  several  plans  which  have 

«n  proposed  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  is  not  for 

me  to  decide ;  I  shall  choose  ratlier  to  point  out 

two  general  principles  which  ought,  in  my  opinion, 

,  to  pervade  every  plan  of  parliamentary  reform ;  the 

rst    of  wliich    respects  the  mode  of  election,  the 

Psecondthe  independence  of  the  elected.     In  order  to 

give  the  people  a  true  representation,  let  its  basis  he 

enlarged,  and  the  duration  of  parhaments  shortened. 

tThe  first  of  these  improvements  would  diminish  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  lessen  the  violence  and  tumult 
of  elections,  and  secure  to  the  people  a  real  and  un- 
equivocal organ  for  the  expression  of  their  sentiments. 
Were  every  householder  in  town  and  country 
pennitted  to  vote,  the  number  of  electors  would  be 


—  top( 
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I  their  banefiil  effects  so  often  lamented,  are  corrected  and  re- 

d  by  the  "  Reform  Bill,"  whicli,  witli  llie  King's  eoncurreuce, 

II  brought  into  parliament  under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey, 
d  Tsceived  the  Royal  oisent  June  7th,  1832. — Ed. 
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SO  great/ that  as  no  art  or  industry  would  be  abl<6 
to  bias  their  minds^  so  no  sums  of  money  would 
be  sufficient  to  win  their  suffrages.  The  plan 
which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  recommended  was, 
if  I  mistake  not,  still  more  comprehensive,  in- 
cluding all  that  were  of  age,  except  menial  servants.* 
By  this  means,  the  different  passions  and  prgudices 
of  men  would  check  each  other,  the  predominance* 
of  any  particular  or  local  interest  be  kept  down^; 
and  from  the  whole  there  would  result  that  general 
impression,  which  would  convey  with  precisaou  th£^ 
imbiassed  sense  of  the  people.  r  r ..:; 

But  besides  this,  another  great  improvement,  in- 
my  opinion,  would  be,  to  shorten  the  duration  of . 
parliament,  by  bringing  it  back  to  one  yem. '- .  The 
Michel  Gemote,  or  great  council  of  the  kingdoin^/ 
was  appointed  to  meet  under  Alfred  twice  raiyeac^l 
and  by  divers  ancient  statutes  after  the  conquest^? 
the  king  was  bound  to  summon  a  parUament  aver^' 
year,  or  ofbener,  if  need  be;  when,  to  remedy  the' 
looseness  of  this  latter  phrase,  by  the  16th  oi 
Charles  the  Second  it  was  enacted,  the  holding  cdT; 
parliaments  should  not  be  intermitted  above  thifee' 
years  at  most ;  and  in  the  first  of  King  William^  it 
is  declareid  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people>  that; 
for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  preserving  the; 
laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently; 
which  was  again  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  another 
statute,  which  enacts,  that  a  new  parliament  shall 
be  called  within  three  years  after  the  termination 
of  the   former.     To  this  term  did  they  continue 
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[the  reign  of  George  the   First ;  when, 
I  ^er  the  rebelHon  of  1715,  the  septennial  act  was 
I  passed,    under    the    pretence     of   diminishing   the 
L  expense  of  elections,  and  preserving  the    kingdom 
I  against   the    designs  of  the  Pretender,      A   noble 
I  Lord*  observed,  on  that   occasion,    he  was  at  an 
L  Utter  loss  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  prolonged 
I  parliament,   unless    he    were  allowed   to  borrow  a 
I'phrase    from    the    Athanasian    Creed ;    for   it    was 
I  ^neither  created,  nor  begotten,    but   proceeding." 
LUV'ithout   disputing   the    ujiright  intentions    of  the 
authors  of  this  act,  it  is  plain,  tliey  might  on  the 
same  principle    have  voted   themselves  perpetual, 
and  their  conduct  will  ever  remain    a   monument 
of  that  short-sightedness  in  politics,  which,  in  pro* 
tiding  for  the  pressure  of  the  moment,   puts  to 
'hazard  the   liberty  and  happiness  of  future  times. 
It  is  intolerable,  that  in  so  large  a  space  of  a  man's 
He    as   seven   years,  he    should   never  be  able  to 
ooirect  the   error  he  may  have  committed  in  the 
choice  of  a  representative,  but  be  compelled  to  see 
I  every  year  dipping  deeper  into  corruption ;  a 
elpless  spectator  of  the  contempt  of  his  interests, 
nd  the  ruin  of  liis  country.     During  the  present 
leriod    of  parliaments  a  nation   may    sustain   the 
greatest  possible  changes ;  may  descend  by  a  Sue- 
Cession  of  ill  counsels,  ft'om  the    highest  pinnacle 
of  its  fortunes  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression ; 
^    treasure    exhausted,    its    credit    sunk,    and  its 
.Weight  almost  completely  annihilated  m  the  scale 
'  The  Earl  of  Ppterborough. 
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of  empire.  Ruin  and  felicity  are  seldom  dispensed 
by  the  same  hand,  nor  is  it  likely  any  succour  in 
calamity  should  flow  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  those,  by  whose  folly  and  wickedness  it  was 
inflicted. 

The  union  between  a  representative  and  his 
constituents  ought  to  be  strict  and  entire;  but 
the  septennial  act  has  rendered  it  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  duration  of  parliament  sets  its 
members  at  a  distance  from  the  people,  begets  a 
notion  of  independence,  and  gives  the  minister  so' 
much  leisure  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  graces^ 
that  before  the  period  is  expired,  they  become  very 
mild  and  complying.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to 
say,  that  "  every  man  had  his  prifce ;"  a  maxim 
on  which  he  relied  with  so  much  security,  that 
he  declared  he  seldom  troubled  himself  with  the 
election  of  members,  but  rather  chose  to  stay 
and  buy  them  up  when  they  came  to  market  A 
very  interesting  work,  lately  published,  entitled, 
"  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,"  unfolds  some  parts 
of  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  the  reader  will 
probably  think  equally  new  and  surprising.  There 
is  a  regular  office,  it  seems,  that  of  manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  generally  devolves  on 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  consists  in 
securing,  at  all  events,  a  majority  in  parUament 
by  a  judicious  application  of  promises  and  bribes. 
The  sums  disbursed  by  this  honourable  office  are 
involved  under  the  head  of  Secret  Service  Money ; 
and  so  delicate  is  this  employment  of  manager  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  considered,  that  we  have 
an  accoimt  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  a 
new  arrangement  of  ministry,  which  failed  for  no 
ottier  reason  than  that  the  different  parties  could 
not  agree  on  the  proper  person  to  fill  it.* 

This  secret  influence  which  prevails,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  extremely  disgraceful;  nor  can  it 
ever  be  effectually  remedied,  but  by  contracting 
the  duration  of  parliaments. 

If  it  be  objected  to  annual  parliaments,  that  by 

this    means    the    tumult    and    riot    attendant    on 

elections  will  be  oftener  repeated ;  it  ought  to  be 

remembered,  that  then-  duration  is  the  chief  source 

of  these  disorders.      Render  a  seat  in  the  House  of 

Commons  of  less  value,  and  you  diminish  at  once 

I  the    violence    of  the    struggle.      In  •  America,    the 

[  election  of  representatives  takes  place  throughout 

Aat  vast  continent,  in  one  day,  mth  the  greatest 

[  tranquillity. 


•  As  J  have  taken  my  information  on  this  head  entirely  on  the 
f  of  the  work  called  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,"  the 
Hy  not  be  diapleascd  with  the  following  extract,  from  vol.  ii. 
"  The  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
is  a  confidendal  department  unknown  to  the  constita- 
In  the  public  accounts  it  is  iimnerscd  under  the  head  of 
ret  service  money.  It  i?  usually  given  to  the  secretary  of  state 
n  thAt  poDt  is  filled  hy  a  commoner.  Tlie  husiness  of  the  de- 
B  to  distribute  with  art  and  policy  amongst  the  mem- 
■  who  have  no  ostensible  places,  sums  of  money,  fur  their 
■Ipport  dumg  the  session  ;  besides  contract.<i,  lottery  tickets,  and 
r  douceurs.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  at  the  end  of 
^arMkm,  for  a  gentleman  to  receive  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
!■  for  Ail  lertiea" 
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In  a  mixed  conslitutioa  like  oun,  it  ie  iBi{MilnMb 
to  estimate  the  ii)^)ortance  of  an  indepewfeat 
parliaxDe^t;  for  as  it  is  here  our  fiieedom  eonsiill^ 
if  this  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  a]i»tm3F 
power  once  fails^  we  can  oppose  no  othor.  vShoidd 
the  king,  attempt  to  govern  mthout  a  parliaKMiil» 
or  should  the  upper  house  pretend  lo  l^dtfb 
indep4S]Qdently  of  the  lower,  we  should  inmiidiatd^ 
take  the  alarm ;  but,  if  the  House  ci  Commwm  itIM 
insensibly  imder  the  ccmtrol  of  the  oliM^rhtivd 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  danger  k* 
becaiiise  our  apprehensions  are  less.  .  The 
of  a  free  constitution  surviying>  when  it»  spinit  ii 
ep^tincjt,  would  perpetuate  alavery  by  reddoriBgitil 
mpre  ;  concealed  and  secure.  On  this  >  aectount,  *^ 
appr^nd^  did  Montesquieu  predict  the  loss^Df^oaf 
freedom,  from  the  legislative  power  becoming^  .ii|ort» 
corrupt  .than  the  executive ;  a  crisia^'te'Wfaicb^iir  it 
has  not .  arrived  ahready,  it  is  hastening),  sqpflicii 
The  immortal  Locke,  fi^  from  looking  with^  the 
indifference.!  too  common  on  tiae  afaoscts  <!iiif^4ltir 
representation,  considered  aU  improper)  ifaflaeum 
exerted  in  that  quarter  as  threatening -the  insiy 
dissolution  of  government  ITius,  says  he,-te^r^ 
gulate  candid&iea  and  electors,  arut  new  mddel  the 
way$  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  govern- 
ment by  the  roots,  and  poison  the  very  foutttuim  iff^ 
public  security ?  ^  ,  :     ,;•    m   '^^  u    . 

No  enormity  cam  subsist  long  Witiioiilt>  meietmg 
with  advocates;  on  which  account  wendedi^ 
wonder,  that  the  corruption  of  parliament  has  beeia 
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|tatifiml-BTider  the  mild  denomination  of  influence, 
llhough  it  must  pain  every  virtuous  mind  to  see 
lie  enlightened  Paley  engaged  in  its  defence.  If 
p  member  \otes  consistently  witli  his  convictions, 
i  conduct,  in  that  instance,  has  not  been  deter- 
pUDed  by  influence;  but  if  he  votes  otherwise, 
■  it  what  gentle  name  you  please,  he  forfeits 
■B  integrity;  nor  is  it  possible  to  mark  the 
iDUndaries  which  should  limit  his  compliance ; 
nr  if  he  may  deviate  a  little,  to  attain  the  See  of 
y^inchester,  he  may  certainly  step  a  little  farther, 
I  reaxrh  the  dignity  of  Primate.  How  famihar 
Miist  the  practice  of  corruption  have  become, 
Hhen  a  philosophical  moralist,  a  minister  of  reli- 
^on,  of  great  talents  and  virtue,  in  the  calm  re- 
iBement  of  his  study,  doeii  not  hesitate  to  become 

,  public  apologist ! 
i(  The  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution 
l(  parliament,  is  in  nothing  more  obvious  than  in 
ite  ascendancy  of  the  aristocracy.  This  colossus 
bestrides  both  houses  of  parliament ;  legislates  in 
itaCi  and  exerts  a  domineering  influence  over  the 
•ther.  It  is  humiliating,  at  the  approach  of  an 
•lection,  to  see  a  wiiole  county  send  a  deputation 
an  Earl  or  Duke,  and  beg  a  representative  as 
ou  would  beg  an  alms.  A  multitude  of  laws  have 
sen  framed,  it  is  true,  to  prevent  all  interference 
r  peers  in  elections :  but  they  neither  are  nor 
be  effectual,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
»ens  its  doors  to  their  sons  and  brothers.  If  our 
Bberty  depends  on  the  balance  and  control  of  the 
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respective  orders  in  the  state,  it  must  be  extremely 
absurd  to  blend  them  together,  by  placing,  the 
&ther  in  one  department  of  the  legislature,  and  his 
family  in  the  other. 

Freedom  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  derive  great 
security  from  the  existence  of  a  regular  opposition ; 
an  expedient  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  both  the 
offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  faction.  That  a 
minister  should  be  opposed,  when  his  measures 
are  destructive  to  his  country,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt ;  that  a  systematic  opposition  should  be 
maintained  against  any  man,  merely  as  a  minis- 
ter, without  regard  to  the  principles  he  may  pro- 
fess, or  the  measures  he  may  propose,  which  is 
intended  by  a  regular  opposition,  appears  to  me  ^ 
most  corrupt  and  unprincipled  maxim.  When  a 
legislative  assembly  is  thus  thrown  into  parties, 
distinguished  by  no  leading  principle,  however 
warm  and  animated  their  debates,  it  is  plain,  they 
display  only  a  struggle  for  the  emoluments  of  office. 
This  the  people  discern,  and  in  consequence,  listen 
with  very  little  attention  to  the  representations  of 
the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  minority  on 
the  other ;  being  persuaded  the  only  real  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  anxious  to*  gain 
what  the  other  is  anxious  to  keep.  If  a  measure 
be  good,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  nation  from 
whom  it  proceeds ;  yet  will  it  be  esteemed  by  the 
opposition  a  point  of  honour  not  to  let  it  pass, 
without  throwing  every  obstruction  in  its  way.  If 
we  listen  to  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  the 
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is  always  flourishing  and  happy ;  if  we 
luearken  to  the  opposition,  it  is  a  chance  if  it  be 
not  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  In  an  assembly 
^nvened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  a  nation, 
|»w  disgusting  to  hear  the  members  perpetually 
tftlk  of  their  connexions,  and  their  resolution  to  act 
jtrith  a  particular  set  of  men,  when,  if  they  have 
lu^^ned  by  chance,  to  vote  according  to  their 
^nvicdons  rather  than  their  party,  half  their 
-.^►eeches  are  made  up  of  apologies  for  a  conduct 
new  and  unexpected !  When  they  see  men 
■  miited  who  agree  in  nothing  but  their  hostility  to 
Jhie  minister,  the  people  fall  at  first  into  amaze- 
inent  and  irresolution ;  till  perceiving  pohtical 
debate  is  a  mere  scramble  for  profit  and  power, 
Aey  endeavour  to  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
betters.  It  is  not  in  that  roar  of  faction  which 
•fleafens  the  ear  and  sickens  the  heart,  the  still 
voice  of  Liberty  is  heard.  She  turns  from  the 
^sgusting  scene,  and  regards  these  struggles  as  the 
ngs  and  convulsions  in  which  she  is  doomed  to 
pire. 
r  The  sera  of  parties,  flowing  from  the  animation 
f  freedom,  is  ever  followed  by  an  aera  of  faction, 
rtiich  marks  its  feebleness  and  decay.  Parties 
te  foimded  on  principle,  factions  on  men ;  under 
|k  first,  the  people  are  contending  respecting 
be  system  that  shall  be  pursued ;  under  the 
^  second,  they  are  candidates  for  servitude,  and  are 
only  debating  whose  livery  they  shall  wear.  The 
■purest  times  of  the  Roman  republic  were  distin- 
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guished  by  violent  dissensions ;  but  they  consisted 
in  the  jealousy  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state 
among  eacli  other  ;  on  the  ascendance  of  the  patri- 
cians on  the  one  side,  and  the  plebeians  on  the 
other ;  a  useful  struggle,  which  maintained  the 
balance  and  equipoise  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
progress  of  corruption  things  took  a  turn;  the 
permanent  parties  which  sprang  from  the  fixed 
principles  of  go\'ernment  were  lost,  and  the  citi- 
zens arranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
particular  leaders,  being  bandied  into  factions, 
under  Marius  or  Sylla,  Caesar  or  Porapey ;  while 
the  republic  stood  by  without  any  interest  in  the 
dispute,  a  passive  and  helpless  victim.  The  crisis 
.of  the  fall  of  fi'eedom,  in  different  nations,  with 
respect  to  the  causes  that  produce  it,  is  extremely 
uniform.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  lac- 
tions,  we  hear  much  in  England  of  the  Bedford 
party  ;  the  Rockingham  party  ;  the  Portland  party  ; 
when  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  man  to  point 
out  their  political  distinction.  The  useful  jea- 
lousy of  the  separate  orders  is  extinct,  being  all 
melted  down  and  blended  into  one  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. The  House  of  Commons  looks  with  no 
jealousy  on  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  struggle 
in  both  is  maintained  by  the  ambition  of  powerful 
individuals  and  families,  between  whom  the  king- 
dom is  thrown  as  the  prize,  and  the  moment  they 
unite,  they  perpetuate  its  subjection  and  divide  its 
spoils. 
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•"Prtrfn  a'late  instance,  we  see  they  quarrel  only 

tout  the  jiartition  of  the  prey,  but  are  unanimous 

('  defending  it.     To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 

'  band  of  illustrious  patriots  of  which  he  is  the 

iader,  it  will  however  be  remembered,  that  they 

[Mood  firm  against  a  host  of  opponents,  when,  as- 

lAuled  by  every  species  of  calumny  and  invective, 

LnH^  had  nothing  to  e.xpect  but  the  reproaches  of 

Eflfe  present,  and  the  admiration  of  all  future  times. 

mtt  any  thing  can  rekindle  the  sparks  of  Freedom, 

will  be  the  flame  of  their   eloquence;    if  any 

ling  can  reanimate  her  faded  form,  it  will  be  the 

l^lgour  of  such  minds. 

Ji^The  disordered  state  of  our  representation,  it 
I' acknowledged  on  all  hands,  must  be  remedied, 
time  or  other ;  but,  it  is  contended,  that  it 
«ld  be  improper,  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
riitical  ferment  that  occupies  the  minds  of  men, 
Ifld  the  progress  of  republican  principles ;  a  plau- 
ble  objection,  if  delay  can  restore  public  tran- 
nlhty;  but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will 
rvo  just  a  contrary  effect.  It  is  hard  to  conceive, 
the  discontent  that  flows  from  the  abuses  of 
hemraent  can  be  allayed  by  their  being  per- 
uated.  If  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
neither  be  palliated  or  denied,  and  are  made 
fee  ground  of  invective  against  the  whole  of  our 
institution,  are  not  they  its  best  friends  who 
ish  to  cut  off  this  occasion  of  scandal  and  com- 
faint  ?  The  flieorij  of  our  constitution,  we  say, 
od  justly,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world ; 
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the  cavils  of  its  enemies,  then,  derive  their  force 
entirely  from  the  disagreement  between  that  theory 
and  its  practice ;  nothing  therefore  remains,  but 
to  bring  them  as  near  as  human  affairs  will  admit 
to  a  perfect  correspondence.  This  will  cut  up 
faction  by  the  roots,  and  immediately  distinguish 
those  who  wish  to  reform  the  constitution,  ftom 
those  who  wish  its  subversion.  Since  the  abuses 
are  real,  the  longer  they  are  continued  the  more 
they  will  be  known ;  the  discontented  will  be 
always  gaining  ground,  and,  though  repulsed,  will 
return  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
advantage.  Let  reform  be  considered  as  a  chi- 
rurgical  operation,  if  you  please;  but  since  the 
constitution  must  undergo  it  or  die,  it  is  best  to 
submit  before  the  remedy  becomes  as  dangerous 
as  the  disease.  The  example  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  as  an  argument  for  delay,  ought 
to  teach  us  a  contrary  lesson.  Had  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power  been  steadily  resisted^ 
and  remedies  been  applied,  as  evils  appeared,  in- 
stead of  piling  them  up  as  precedents,  the  dis- 
orders of  government  could  never  have  arisen  to 
that  enormous  height,  nor  would  the  people  have 
been  impelled  to  the  dire  necessity  of  building  the 
whole  fabric  of  political  society  afresh.  It  seems  an 
infatuation  in  governments,  that  in  tranquil  times, 
they  treat  the  people  with  contempt,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  complaints ;  till,  pubUc  resentment 
kindling,  they  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that,  in  their 
eagerness  to  retain  every  thing,  they  have  lost  all. 
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The  pretences  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  for 
delaying  this  great  business,  are  so  utterly  in- 
consistent, that  it  is  too  plain  they  are  averse  in 
■reality  to  its  ever  taking  place.  When  Mr.  Pitt  is 
jwninded  that  he  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
4unistTy,  recommended  parliamentary  reform,  he 
Ui^lies,  it  was  necessary  then,  on  account  of  the 
-calamitous  state  of  the  nation,  just  emerged  from 
an  unsuccessful  war,  and  filled  with  gloom  and 
disquiet.  But,  unless  the  people  are  libelled,  they 
lnow  are  still  more  discontented ;  with  this  dif- 
■ference,  that  their  uneasiness  formerly  arose  from 
•vents  hut  remotely  connected  with  unequal  repre- 
sentation ;  but  that  this  is  now  the  chief  ground 
of  complaint.  It  is  absurd,  however,  to  rest  the 
■  propriety  of  reform  on  any  turn  of  public  affairs. 
Jf  it  be  not  requisite  to  secure  our  freedom,  it  is 
"*ain  and  useless ;  but  if  it  be  a  proper  means  of 
tpreserving  that  blessing,  the  nation  will  need  it 
<as  much  in  peace  as  in  war.  When  we  wish  to 
those  habits,  which  we  know  it  were  best  to 
relinquish,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  be  soothed 
with  momentary  pretences  for  delay,  though  they 
appear,  on  reflection,  to  be  drawn  from  quite  op- 
posite topics,  and  therefore  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  all  times  and  seasons. 

A  similar  delusion  is  practised  in  the  conduct 
of  public  afiairs.  If  the  people  be  tranquil  and 
composed,  and  have  not  caught  the  passion  of  re- 
'form ;  it  is  impolitic,  say  the  ministry,  to  disturb 
their  minds,  by  agitating  a  question  that  lies  at  rest: 
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if  they  are  nwakened,  and  touched  with  a  oon- 
viction  of  the  abuse,  we  must  wait,  say  they,  till 
the  ferment  subsides,  and  not  lessen  our  dignity  by 
seeming  to  yield  to  popular  clamour  :  if  we  are 
at  peace,  and  commerce  flourishes,  it  is  concluded 
we  cannot  need  any  improvement,  in  circumstances 
so  prosperous  and  happy:  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  at  war,  and  our  affairs  unfortunate,  an 
amendment  in  the  representation  is  dreaded,  as  it 
would  seem  an  acknowledgment,  that  our  calamities 
flowed  from  the  ill  conduct  of  parliament.  [  Now^ 
as  the  nation  must  always  be  in  one  or  other  of 
these  situations,  the  conclusion  is,  the  period  of 
reform  can  never  arrive  at  all. 

This  pretence  for  delay  will  appear  the  more 
extraordinary  in  the  British  ministry,  from  a.  com- 
parison of  the  exploits  they  have  performed,  with 
the  task  they  decline.  They  have  found  time  for 
involving  us  in  millions  of  debt ;  for  cementing 
a  system  of  corruption,  that  reaches  from  the 
cabinet  to  the  cottage  ;  for  carrying  havoc  and  de- 
vastation to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  globe  ; 
for  accumulating  taxes  which  famish  the  peasant 
and  reward  the  parasite  ;  for  bandying  the  whole 
kingdom  into  factions,  to  the  ruin  of  all  lirtue 
and  public  spirit;  for  the  completion  of  these 
achievements  they  have  suffered  no  opportunity 
to  escape  them.  Elementary  treatises  on  time 
mention  various  arrangements  and  divisions,,  but 
none  have  ever  touched  on  the  chronology  of 
These  are  a  generation,  who  measure 
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their  time  not  so  much  by  the  revolutions  of  the 

iun,  as  by  the  revolutions  of  power.      There  are 

♦wo  ieras  particularly  marked    in    their   calendar ; 

the  one  the  period  they  are  in  the  ministry,  and 

the  other  when  they  are  out ;  which  have  a  very 

>  different  effect  on  then:  sentiments  and  reasoning. 

I  Their  course  commences  in  the  character  of  friends 

i  to  the  people,  whose  ffricvances  they  display  in  all 

I  tiie  colours  of  variegated  diction.    But,  the  moment 

I  tb^  step  over  the  threshold  of  St.  James's,  they 

i  beheld  every  thing  in  a  new  light :  the  taxes  aeem 

t&sscned,    the   people    rise   from   their   depression, 

the   nation    flourishes  in   peace    and    plenty,    and 

every  attempt  at  improvement  is  like  heightening 

ithe' beultieft'  (^:  paradise,  or  mending  the  air  of 


Section  IV,,^    ,^   ^^   „^^^^.,,,. 

^'^tti  Theories,  and  the  HigMs  o}'M*dn.^^'*''  * 
I  Jjnti  ')<•'■■'•  '111.  -tlj    It  I'tuidit? 

AMONti  the  many  alarming  symptoms  of  'fhe 
I  present  time,  it  is  not  the  least,  that  there  is  a 
■  jWrtrailing  disposition  to  hold  in  contempt  the 
I  Theory  of  Uberty  as  false  and  visionary.  For  my 
Ibwn  part,  it  is  my  determination  never  to  be  de- 
I  terred  by  an  obnoxious  name,  from  an  open  avowal 
t  of  any  principles  that  appear  useful  and  important. 
I  Were  the  ridicule  now  cast  on  the  Rights  of  Man 
I  fconfined  to  a  mere  phrase,  as  the  title  of  a  book, 
I  it  were  of  little  consequence ;   but  when  that  is 
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made  the  pretence  for  deriding  the  doctrine  itself, 
it  is  matter  of  serious  alarm. 

To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of  lawfol 
government,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Paine ;  but  was 
done  more  than  a  century  ago  by  men  of  no  less 
eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the  system  to 
Mr.  Paine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may  be 
false  and  erroneous,  but  the  foundation  was  laid 
by  other  hands.  That  there  are  natural  rights,  or 
in  other  words,  a  certain  liberty  which  men  may 
exercise,  independent  of  permission  from  society, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Every  man  must  have 
a  natural  right  to  use  his  Umbs  in  what  manner  he 
pleases,  that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In  like 
manner  he  must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after 
the  mode  he  thinks  acceptable ;  or  in  other  Words, 
he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  consult  any  thing 
but  his  own  conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of 
those  rights  which  may  properly  be  termed  natural; 
for,  as  philosophers  speak  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter,  they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  right  of  using  our  limbs 
to  be  created  by  society,  or  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  any  human  agreement  or  compact. 

But,  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this 

'  natural  Uberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely  / 

rehnquished,  when  we  become  members  of  society. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  moment  we  quit  a  state 

of  nature,  as  we  have  given  up  the  control  of  our 
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tiODSi  in  return  for  the    superior   advantages    of 
law  and  government ;    we  can  never  appeal  again 
to  any  original    principles,  but   must  rest  content 
ivith  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  the  terms 
of  the  society.     These  are  the  views  wliich  distin- 
guish the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Biu-ke,  an  author 
whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given 
a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which  from 
any    other   pen   would  liave    appeared  abject  and 
contemptible.     In  the  field  of  reason  the  encounter 
'  would  not  be  difficult,  but  who  can  withstand  the 
fescination  and  magic  of  his  eloquence  ?     The  ex- 
'  cureions  of  his  genius  are  immense.     His  imperial 
fancy  has  laid    all  nature  under  tribute,    and   has 
[  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation, 
I  and    every    walk    of  art.      His    eulogium    on    the 
'  Queen  of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  com- 
t  position ;  so  select  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with 
tenderness,   and  so   rich    with    colours    "dipt  in 
^  heaven,"  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture 
may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all 
pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.     His  imagina- 
I  tion  is,  in  truth,  only  too  prolific  :  a  world  of  itself, 
I  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms, 
I  is  the  dupe  of  his  own    enchantments,  and  starts, 
I  like  Prospero.  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation. 

His  intellectual    views  in  general,  however,  are 

I  wide  and  variegated,  rather  than  distinct ;  and  the 

I  light  he  has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution,  in 

particular,  resembles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a 

I  p^ted  medium,  a  kind  of  mimic  twilight,  solemn 
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and  soothing  to  the  senses,  but  better  fitted  for 
ornament  than  use, 

A  book  has  lately  been  published,  under  the 
title  of  "  Happiness  and  Rights,"  written  by  Mri 
Hey,  a  respectable  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  whose  professed  object  is,  with  Mr. 
Burke,  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights. 
The  few  remarks  I  may  make  upon  it  are  less  on 
account  of  any  merit  in  the  work  itself,  than  on 
account  of  its  author,  who,  being  a  member  of 
considerable  standing  in  the  most  hberal  of  our 
universities,  may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  that  learned  body.  The  chief  difference 
between  his  theory  and  Mr,  Burke's,  seems  to  be 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  rights  that  can 
be  denominated  natm*al,  which  Mr.  Burke  only 
supposes  resigned  on  the  fonnation  of  political 
society.  The  rights,  says  Mr.  Hey,  7  am '  ebrt* 
Jevture  (for  ii  is  but  a  conjecture)  to  belong'  to 
me  as  a  mere  man,  are  so  tmcertain,  and  c<mpaiu'- 
lively  so  unimportant,  while  the  rights  I  feel  jn^aetf 
possessed  of  in  civil  society  are  so  great,  so  ntimeritta, 
and  mmiy  of  them  so  well  dejiiied,  that  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  consider  society  as  creating  or  giving  "iny 
rights,  rather  than  recognizing  and  securing  tehnt  '£ 
could  have  claimed  if  I  had  lived  in  an  unconnected 
state,  (p.  137.) 

As  government  implies  restraint,  it  is  plain  a 
portion  of  our  freedom  is  given  up,  by  entering  into 
it ;  the  only  question  can  then  be,  how  far  this 
resignation  extends,  whether  to  a  part,  or  to  the 
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whole  J     This  point  may,  perhaps,  be  detennined 
by  the  following  reflections: —  i,.    , 

].  The  advantages  that  civil  power  can  pro- 
cure to  a  comnmnity,  are  partial.  A  small  part, 
in  comparison  of  the  condition  of  man,  can  fall 
within  its  iiifluence.  AUonnng  it  to  be  a  rational 
institution,  it  must  have  that  end  in  view  which  a 
lieasonable  man  would  propose  by  appointing  it; 
nor  can  it  imply  any  greater  sacrifice  than  is 
fjtrictly  necessary  to  its  attainment.  But  on  what 
^couot  is  it  requisite  to  unite  in  political  society  T 
f  IfunJy,  to  guard  against  the  injury  of  others ;  for, 
were  there  no  injustice  among  mankind,  no  |h:o- 
tection  would  be  needed;  no  public  force  necessary; 
^very  man  might  be  left  without  restraint  or  con- 
trol. The  attainment  of  all  possible  good,  then,  is 
fiof  the  purpose  of  laws,  but  to  secure  iia  from 
exteruaj  mjury  and  violence ;  and  as  the  means 
9iust  be  proportioned  to  the  end,  it  is  absurd  to 
aui^ose,  that,  by  submitting  to  civil  power,  with  a 
■yicw  to  some  particular  benefits,  we  should  be 
understood  to  hold  all  our  advantages  dependent 
upou  that  authority.  Civil  restraints  imply  nothing 
qaore  than  a  surrender  of  our  hberty  in  some 
l^oiats,  in  order  to  maintain  it  undisturbed  in 
Others  of  more  importance.  Thus,  we  give  up  the 
liberty  by  repelling  force  by  force,  in  return  for  a 
more  equal  administi-ation  of  justice  than  private 
jresentment  would  permit.  But,  there  are  some 
rights  wliich  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded 
up  to  human  authority,  because  they  are  perfectly 
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consistent  with. every  benefit  its  appointment  can 
procure.  The  free  use  of  our  faculties  in  distin- 
guishing truth  from  falsehood,  the  exertion  of 
corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others,  the 
choice  of  a  religion  and  worship,  are  branches  of 
natural  freedom  which  no  government  can  justly 
alter  or  diminish,  because  their  restraint  cannot 
conduce  to  that  security  which  is  its  proper  object 
Government,  like  every  other  contrivance,  has  a 
specific  end ;  it  implies  the  resignation  of  just  as 
much  liberty  as  is  needful  to  attain  it;  whatever 
is  demanded  more,  is  superfluous,  a  species  (^ 
tyranny,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  with- 
drawing it.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant^ 
of  pupil  and  instructor,  of  the  respective  members 
of  a  family  to  their  head,  all  include  some  restraint, 
some  abridgment  of  natural  Uberty.  But  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  surrender  is 
total;  and  why  should  this  be  supposed  to  take 
place  in  political  society,  which  is  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  ?  this  would  be  to  render  the  foun- 
dation infinitely  broader  than  the  superstructure. 

2.  From  the  notion  that  political  society  pre- 
cludes an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest 
absurdities  must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it  is 
improper  to  say  of  any  administration,  that  it  is 
despotic  or  oppressive,  unless  it  has  receded  from 
its  first  form  and  model.  Civil  power  can  never 
exceed  its  limits,  until  it  deviates  into  a  new  track. 
For,  if  every  portion  of  natural  freedom  be  given 
up  by  yielding  to  civil   authority,  we  can   never 
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aim  any  o&er  liberties  tliau  those  precise  ones 
which  were  ascertained  in  its  first  fonnation.  The 
vassals  of  despotism  may  complain,  perhaps,  of  the 
hardships  which  they  suffer,  but,  unless  it  appear 
they  are  of  a  new  kind,  no  injury  is  done  them ;  for 
BO  right  is  violated.  Rights  are  either  natural  or 
;aitificial ;  the  6rst  cannot  be  pleaded  after  they 
are  relinquished,  and  the  second  cannot  be  im- 
paired but  by  a  departure  from  ancient  precedents. 
If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  live 
under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who,  like  the 
aoonaxchs  of  Persia,  could  murder  his  subjects  at 
will,  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain ; 
Jbr,  on  Mr.  Hey's  theory,  be  never  had  any  rights 
.but  what  were  created  by  society,  and  on  Mr. 
Burke's  he  has  for  ever  relinquished  them.  The 
:claims  of  nature  being  set  aside,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  despotic  from  the  beginning, 
<his  misery  involves  no  injustice,  and  admits  of  no 
remedy.  It  requires  little  discernment  to  see  that 
^is  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  despotism,  and 
out  from  the  political  world  the  smallest 
l^impse  of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  lan- 
guage is,  he  that  is  a  slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  still. 

3.  It  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  ascertain  the  time  when  natural  rights 
ire  relinquished.  Mr.  Hey  is  content  with  tracing 
lieir  existence  to  society,  while  Mr.  Burke,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  two,  admitting  their  foundation 
Id  nature,  only  contends  that  regular  government 
absorbs  and  swallows  tliem  up,  bestowing  artificial 
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advantages  in  exchange.  But,  at  what  period,  it 
may  be  inquired,  shall  we  date  this  wonderful 
revolution  in  the  social  condition  of  man  1  If  we 
say  it  was  as  early  as  the  first  dawn  of  society, 
natural  liberty  had  never  any  existence  at  all,  since 
there  are  no  traces,  even  in  tradition,  of  a  period 
when  men  were  utterly  unconnected  with  each 
other.  If  we  say  this  complete  surrender  took 
place  with  the  first  rudiments  of  law  and  govern- 
ment in  every  particular  community,  on  what 
principle  were  subsequent  improvements  intro- 
duced ?  Mr.  Burke  is  fond  of  resting  our  liberties 
on  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  he 
ought  to  remember,  that,  as  they  do  not  carry  us 
to  the  commencement  of  our  government,  which 
was  established  ages  before,  our  forefathers  had 
long  ago  resigned  their  natural  liberty.  If  those 
famous  stipulations  only  recognized  such  privileges 
as  were  in  force  before,  tliey  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundations  of  our  constitution ; 
but,  if  they  formed  an  wra  in  thg  annals  of  freedom, 
they  must  have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  those 
natural  rights  which  Mr.  Burke  ridicules  and 
explodes.  When  our  ancestors  made  those  de- 
mands, it  is  evident  they  did  not  suppose  an  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  nature  precluded.  Every  step  a 
civilized  nation  can  take  towards  a  more  equal 
administration,  is  either  an  assertion  of  its  natural 
liberty,  or  a  criminal  encroachment  on  just  autho- 
rity. The  influence  of  government  on  the  stock 
of  natural  rights,  may  be  compared  to   that  of  a 
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lBnttfiH*»r^'*'n  the  rude  produce;  it  adds  nothing 

l<br  its   ejnaiitity,    but  only  qualifies  and  fits  it  for 

Political  aiTangement  is  more  or  less  perfect 

I  JtV  proportion  as  it  enables  lis  to  exert  our  natural 

erti,'  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  if  it  is  diverted 

►  any  other  purpose,  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 

latifying  the  passions  of  a  few,  or  imposes  greater 

■aint  'than  its  object  prescribes;  it  degfeneraie^' 

J  tyranny'  and  oppression.  ■     >-    ■  ■   ''"if.  *l 

'•The   greatest    objection    to    tliese   principles  'is 

(eW'perspicuity,   which  makes  them    ill    rcUsliea'' 

'  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  hide  the  nature  of 

tVertiMent  from  'Milgar  eyes,    and  induce  a'peiv 

tsidft;    that   it  is-  a   secret  which    can    only  "fe' 

l^dld^  to    the    imtiated    under   the  conduct   of 

; ' '  Burke,  the  great  Hierophant  and  revealer  at 

ni>*9teries.  '  A  mystery  and  a  trick  are  geilb- 

*  tM)  Sdes'  of  the  same  object,  atco^ding  as  if  is 

iHed'  tb  the  Wew  of  the  beholder. 

■■The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  his  followers^' 

ifotttftfed  on  the    natural    equality    of  mankind;' 

'  M  'uo  man  can    have  any  natural   or  inherent 

|ht  to    rule  any    more  than    another,   it   neces- 

rily  follows,  that  a  claim  to  dominion,  wherever 

1%  lodged,  must   be  ultimately   referred  back    to 

QXphcit   or    implied    consent    of    the   people. 

WTer  ■source    of    civil    authority   is   assigned 

♦it 'from  this,' will  be  found  to  resolve  itself 

mere  force.     But  as  the  natural  equality  of 

!  generation  is  the  same  with  that  of  another, 

people  have   always   the   same   right  to  new 

VOL.    III.  K 
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model  their  government^  and  set  aside  their  rulers. 
This  right,  like  every  other,  may  be  exerted  capri* 
ciously  and  absurdly;  but  no  human  power  can 
have  any  pretensions  to  intercept  its  exercise. 
For  civil  rulers  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
any  claims,  that  are  co-extended  with  those  of 
the  people,  nor  as  forming  a  party  separate  from 
the  nation.  They  are  appointed  by  the  com* 
munity  to  execute  its  will,  not  to  oppose  \t%  to 
manage  the  public,  not  to  pursue  any  private'  or 
particular  interests.  Are  all  the  existing  authcK 
rities  in  a  state  to  lie  then,  it  may  be  said^  at  the 
mercy  of  the  populace,  liable  to  be  dissipated  .bj 
the  first  breath  of  public  discontent?  By  up 
means;  they  are  to  be  respected  and  obeyed,  us 
interpreters  of  the  public  will.  Till  they  are  set 
aside  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  people,  they 
are  a  law  to  every  member  of  the  communily. 
To  resist  them  is  rebellion ;  and  for  any  particular 
set  of  men  to  attempt  their  subversion  by  force, 
is  a  heinous  crime,  as  they  represent  and  embody 
the  collective  majesty  of  the  state.  They  are  the 
exponents,  to  use  the  language  of  algebra,  of  the 
precise  quantity  of  liberty  the  people  have  thought 
fit  to  legalize  and  secure.  But  though  they  are  a 
law  to  every  member  of  the  society,  separately 
considered,  they  cannot  bind  the  society  itself,  or 
prevent  it,  when  it  shall  think  proper,  from  form- 
ing an  entire  new  arrangement;  a  right  that  no 
compact  can  alienate  or  diminish,  and  which  has 
been  exerted  as  often   as  a  free   government  has 
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f  ^een  formed.     On  this  account,  in  resolving  the 

F  jqgbt  of  dominion  into  compact,  Mr.  Locke  appears 

>  me  somewhat  inconsistent,  or  he  has  expressed 

nself  with  less  clearness  and  accuracy  than  was 

lal  with  that    great   philosopher.       There  must 

|»ve  been  a  previous  right  to  insist  on  stipulations, 

those  who  formed  them ;  nor  is  there  any  rear 

why  one  race  of  men  is  not  as  competent  to 

lat  purpose  as  another. 

I'  With    the    enemies    of    freedom,    it    is   a   usual 

dBce  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 

a    licence    to  anarchy  and    disorder.     But  the 

up  civil  power  to   that  source,   will   not 

h  our  obligation  to  obey ;  it  only  explains 

reasons,    and    settles   it   on    clear    determinate 

nciples.     It  turns  blind  submission  into  rational 

iience,    tempers    the    passion    for    liberty   with 

I  Ifae  love  of  order,  and  places  mankind  in  a  happy 

Lnedium,  between  the  extremes  of  anarchy  on  the 

r  side,  and  oppression  on  the  other.     It  is  the 

tolar  star  that  will  conduct  us  safe  over  the  ocean 

r  political  debate  and  speculation,  the  law  of  laws, 

;  legislator  of  legislators. 

To  reply  to  all   the  objections  that  have  been 

d\'anced  against  this  doctrine,  would  be  a  useless 

,  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader ;  but 

here  is  one  drawn  from   the   idea  of  a  majority, 

nch  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Hey,  of 

nich  the  latter  gentleman  is  so  enamoured,  that 

has  spread  it  out  into  a  multitude   of  pages. 

bey  assert,  that  the  theory  of  natural  i 

k2 


I  rights  ( 
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never  be  realised,  because  every  member  of  the 
community  cannot  concur  in  the  choice  of  a 
government,  and  the  minority  being  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  are  under 
tyrannical  restraint.  To  this  reasoning  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  that,  if  a  number  of  men  act  together 
at  all,  the  necessity  of  being  determined  by  the 
sense  of  the  majority,  in  the  last  resort,  is  so 
obvious^  that  it  is  always  implied.  An  exact  con- 
currence of  many  particular  wills,  is  impossible; 
and  therefore,  when  each  taken  separately  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  influence,  there  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  suffering  the  result  to  remain  at  issue,  till 
it  is  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  the  greater 
number.  The  idea  of  natural  liberty,  at  least,  is , 
so  httle  violated  by  this  method  of  proceeding, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place  every 
day  in  the  smallest  society,  where  the  necessity 
of  being  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  majority 
is  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  reflected  upon. 
The  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  mean  not  to 
contend  for  impossibilities.  We  never  hear  of  a 
right  to  fly,  or  to  make  two  and  two  five.  If  the 
majority  of  a  nation  approve  its  government,  it 
is,  in  this  respect,  as  free  as  the  smallest  association 
or  club ;  any  thing  beyond  which  must  be  vision- 
ary and  romantic. 

The  next  objection  Mr.  Hey  insists  upon,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  frivolous,  turning  on  the  case 
of  young  persons  during  minority.  He  contends, 
that,  as  some  of  these  have  more  sense  than  may 
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be  found  among  common  mechanics,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  natural  right  demands  their 
inclinations  to  be  consulted  in  political  arrange- 
ments. Were  there  any  method  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  degree  of  understanding  possessed 
by  young  persons  during  their  minority,  so  as  to 
distinguish  early  intellects  from  the  less  mature, 
there  would  be  some  force  in  the  objection  ;  in 
the  present  case,  the  whole  supposition  is  no  more 
than  one  of  those  chimeras  which  this  gentleman 
is  ever  fond  of  combating,  with  the  same  gra- 
ritv.  and  to  as  httle  purpose,  as  Don  Quixote  his 
windmill. 

The  period  of  minoritj-,  it  is  true,  varies  in 
different  countries,  and  is,  perhaps,  best  deter- 
mined every  ^vhere  by  ancient  custom  and  habit. 
Ad  early  matmity  may  confer  on  sixteen  more 
sagaraty  than  is  sometimes  found  at  sixty ;  but 
what  then  ?  A  wise  government,  ha\'ing  for  its 
object  human  nature  at  large,  will  be  adapted, 
not  to  its  accidental  deviations,  but  to  its  usual 
aspects  and  appearances.  For  an  answer  to  his 
argument  against  natural  rights,  drawn  from  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  political  power,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  author  to  the  ingenious  Miss 
Wolstencroft,  the  eloquent  patroness  of  female 
daims ;  unless,  perhaps,  every  other  empire  may 
appear  mean  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  pos- 
sess, with  an  uncontrolled  authority,  the  empire 
of  the  heart. 

ion,"  says  Mr.  Hey,  (p. 
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which  any  man  finds  himself  placed,  when  lie 
arrives  at  the  power  of  reflecting,  appears  to  be 
the  consequence  of  a  vast  train  of  events,  ej^endr 
ing  backwards,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  for 
aught  he  can  tell,  and  totally  baffling  all  the  at* 
tempts  at  comprehension  by  human  fstculties.'* 

From  hence  he  concludes,  aU  inquiry  into  the 
rights  of  man  should  be  forborne.  What  ri^ts 
this  Being  (God)  may  have  possibly  intended  that 
I  might  clahn  from  bemgs  like  myself,  if  he  had 
thought  proper  that  I  had  lived  amongst  them  in 
an  unconnected  state,  that  is  to  say,  what  are  the 
rights  of  a  mere  man,  appears  a  question  involved 
in  such  obscurity,  that  I  cannot  trace  even  any 
indication  of  that  Being  having  intended  me  to 
inquire  into  it." 

If  any  thing  be  intended  by  these  observadoas, 
it  is,  that  we  ought  never  to  attempt  to  ameliorate 
our  condition,  till  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  causes.  But  as  the  subjects  of  the  worst  go- 
vernment are,  probably,  as  ignorant  of  the  train  of 
events  for  some  thousands  of  years  back,  as  those 
who  enjoy  the  best,  they  are  to  rest  contented,  it 
seems,  until  they  can  clear  up  that  obscurity,  and 
inquire  no  farther. 

It  would  seem  strange  to  presume  an  inference 
good,  from  not  knowing  how  we  arrived  at  it 
Yet  this  seems  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  the 
political  circumstances  of  a  people  fit  and  proper, 
on  account  of  om*  inability  to  trace  the  causes 
that  produced  them.     To  know  the  source  of  an 
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■  WtI,  is  only  of  consequence,  as  it  may  chance  to 
l-oonduct  us  to  the  remedy.  But  the  whole  para- 
■Uraph  I  have  quoted,  betrays  the  utmost  perplexity 

■  of  thought ;    confounding  the  civil  condition  of  in- 

■  dviduals  with  the  political  institution  of  a  society. 
iThe  former  will  be  infinitely  various  in  the  same 

nmunity,  arising  from  the  different  character, 
nper,  and  success  of  its  members :  the  latter 
mites  and  pervades  the  whole,  nor  can  any 
ibuses  attach  to  it,  but  what  may  be  displayed 
nd  remedied. 

.  It  is  perfectly  disingenuous  in  this  author  to 

present  his  adversaries  as  desirous  of  committing 

;  business  of  legislation  indiscriminately  to  the 

anest  of  mankind.*     He  well  knows  the  wildest 

lemocratical    \vriter    contends    for    nothing  more 

popular   government   by    representation.      If 

;  labouring  part  of  the  people  are  not  competent 

choose   legislators,  the    English    constitution  is 

lentially  wrong ;    especially  in  its  present  state, 

frhere  the  importance  of  each  vote  is  enhanced  by 

s  paucity  of  the  electors. 


n  whose  hands  and  ideas  have  been  useftilly  confined 
t  thirty  or  forty  years  to  the  labour  and  management  of  a  farm, 
%  the  coiutniction  of  a  wall,  or  piece  of  cloth,  does  indeed,  in  one 
I,  appear  superior  to  an  infant  three  months  old.     The  man 
1  make  a  law  of  some  sort  or  other ;    the  iniiuit  could  not. 
rould,  in  any  particular  circiunatances  of  a  nation,  say 
»ords.  We  will  go  to  war,  or  we  will  not  go  to  war ;  the 
bnt  could  not.     But  the  difference  between  tlicm  is  more  in 
;  than  in  any  useful  reality.     The  man  is  toUilly  un- 
ified to  judge  what  ought  to  be  enacted  for  laws."  Hey,  p.  31. 
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After  the  many  examples  of  misrepresentation 
which  this  author  has  furnished,  Ixis-  declamations 
on  the  levelling  system  cannot  be  matter  of.  sur* 
prise.  An  equality  of  rights  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  utmost  disproportion  between  the  objects 
to  which  they  extend.  A  peasant  may  have  the 
same  right  to  the  exertion  of  his  fitcplties  with 
a  Newton ;  but  this  will  not  fill  up  the  vast  chasm 
that  separates  them. 

The  ministry  will  feel  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Hey,  for  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  reform  to  a  fiur 
distant  period, — a  period  so  remote,  that  they  may 
hope,  before  it  is  completed,  their  names,  and.  their 
actions  will  be  buried  in  friendly  oblivion.  He 
indulges  a  faint  expectation,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
practice  of  governments  may  be  unproved  in  twa 
or  three  thousand  years. 

A  smaller  edition  of  this  work  has  lately  been 
published,  considerably  abridged,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  who,  it  may  be  feared,  will  ,be  very  little 
benefited  by  its  perusal.  .  Genius  may  dazzle,  elo*' 
quence  may  persuade,  reason  may  convince;  but 
to  render  popular,  cold  and  comfortless  sophistry, 
unaided  by  those  powers,  is  an  hopeless  attempt. 

I  have  trespassed,  I  am  afraid,  too  far  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers,  in  attempting  to  expose 
the  fallacies  by  which  the  followers  of  Mr.  Burke 
perplex  the  understanding,  and  endeavour  to  hide 
in  obscm-ity  the  true  sources  of  political  power. 
Were  there  indeed  any  impropriety  in  laying  them 
open,  the  blame  would  not  &11  on  the  friends  of 
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freedom,  but  on  the  provocation  afforded  by  the 
extravagance  and  absurdity  of  its  enemies.  If 
princely  power  had  never  been  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  by  Filmer,  it 
had  probably  never  been  sunk  as  low  as  popular 
acquiescence  by  Locke.  The  confused  mixture 
of  liberty  and  oppression,  which  ran  through  the 
feudal  system,  prevented  the  theory  of  government 
from  being  closely  inspected :  particular  rights 
were  secured;  but  the  relation  of  the  people  to 
their  rulers  was  never  explained  on  its  just  prin- 
ciples, till  the  transfer  of  superstition  to  civil 
power  shocked  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  awakened  their  inquiries.  They  drew  aside 
the  veil,  and  where  they  were  taught  to  expect  a 
mystery,  they  discerned  a  fraud.  There  is,  how- 
evcT,  no  room  to  apprehend  any  evil  from  political 
investigation,  that  will  not  be  greatly  overbalanced 
by  its  advantages.  For,  besides  that  truth  is  always 
beneficial,  tame  submission  to  usurped  power  has 
hitherto  been  the  malady  of  human  nature.  The  ' 
dispersed  situation  of  mankind,  their  indolence  and 
inattention,  and  the  opposition  of  their  passions 
and  mterests,  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  combme  in  resisting 
^rranny  with  success.  In  the  field  of  government, 
in  that  of  the  world,  t/ic  tares  of  despotism  were 
prt  while  men  slept !  The  necessity  of  regular 
govemuieiit,  under  some  form  or  other,  is  so  press- 
ing, that  the  evil  of  anarchy  is  of  short  duration. 
Rapid,  violent,  destructive  in  its  course,  it  is  an 
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iRimdation  which,  fed  by  no  constant  springs  soob 
dries  up  and  disappears.  The  misfortune  on  these 
occasions  is,  that  the  people,  for  want  of  under- 
standing the  principles  of  liberty,  seldom  reach  the 
true  source  of  their  misery ;  but,  after  committing 
a  thousand  barbarities,  only  change  their  masters, 
when  they  should  change  their  syst^n. 


•  ^' 


Section  V. 
On  Dissenters. 


Op  that  foul  torrent  of  insult  and  abuse,  which 
it  has  lately  been  the  lot  of  the  friends  of  liberty  to 
sustain,  a  larger  portion  hath  fallen  to  the  share 
of  dissenters  than  any  other  description  of  men« 
Their  sentiments  have  been  misrepresented,  their 
loyalty  suspected,  and  their  most  illustrious  charac* 
ters  held  up  to  derision  and  contempt  The  ashes 
of  the  dead  have  been  as  little  spared  as  the  merit 
of  the  living;  and  the  same  breath  that  has  tA^ 
tempted  to  depreciate  the  talents  and  virtues  Of  a 
Priestley,  is  employed  to  blacken  the  memory  tf 
a  Price.  The  effusions  of  a  distempered  loyalitj 
are  mingled  with  execrations  on  that  unfortunate 
sect ;  as  if  the  attachment  to  the  king  were  to  be 
measured  by  the  hatred  to  dissenters.  Without 
any  shadow  of  criminality,  they  are  doomed  to 
sustain  perpetual  insult  and  reproach  ;  their  repose 
disturbed,  and  their  lives  threatened  and  endan- 
gered.    If  dissent  be,  in  truth,  a  crime  of  such 
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magnitude  that  it  must  not  be  tolerated,  let  there 
be  at  least  a  punishment  prescribed  by  law,  that 
they  may  know  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  not 
Ue  at  the  mercy  of  an  enraged  and  deluded 
populace.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  this  extreme  virulence  against  a  particular  class 
of  the  community,  who  are  distinguished  from 
others  only  by  embracing  a  different  form  and 
system  of  worship. 

In  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  they  are  at  least  as  exemplary  as 
their  neighbours ;  while,  in  the  more  immediate 
duties  of  religion,  if  there  be  any  distinction,  it  lies 
in  their  carrying  to  a  greater  height,  sentiments 
of  seriousness  and  devotion.  The  nature  of  their 
public  conduct  wiil  best  appear  from  a  rapid  survey 
of  some  of  those  great  political  events  in  which  it 
has  had  room  to  display  itself;  where,  though  our 
history  has  been  ransacked  to  supply  invective,  it 
will  be  seen,  their  merits  more  than  compensate 
for  any  errors  they  may  haie  committed.  Their 
zeal  in  opposing  Charles  I.  has  been  an  eternal 
theme  of  reproach ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  when  that  resistance  first  took  place,  the 
parliament  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  church- 
men, and  was  fully  justified  in  its  opposition,  by 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  Had  the 
pretensions  of  Charles  been  patiently  acquiesced  in, 
our  government  had  long  ago  been  despotic. 

What  medium  might  have  been  found  between 
tame  submission  and  open  hostihty,  and   whether 
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matters  were  not  afterwards  pushed  to  an  extremity 
i^ainst  the  unfortunate  monarch,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  determine,  nor  does  it  concern  the  vindication^ 
of  dissenters.  For  long  before  the  final  catastrophe 
which  issued  in  the  king's  death,  the  favourable 
intentions  of  parliament  were  overruled  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Cromwell;  the  parliament  itself 
oppressed  by  his  arms,  and  the  influence  both  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters  bent  under  mihtary 
usiupation.  The  execution  of  Charles  was  the 
deed  of  a  £a.ction,  condemned  by  the  great  body  of 
the  puritans  as  a  criminal  severity.  But  whatever 
blame  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  incurred  on 
account  of  their  conduct  to  Charles,,  the  merit  of 
restoring  monarchy  in  his  son  was  all  their  own.. 
The  entire  force  of  the  empire  was  in  their  hands ; 
Monk  himself  of  their  party ;  the  parliament,  the 
army,  all  puritans;  yet  were  they  disinterested 
enough  to  call  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  yield  the 
reins  into  his  hands,  with  no  other  stipulation 
than  that  of  Uberty  of  conscience,  which  he  violated 
with  a  baseness  and  ingratitude  peculiar  to  his 
character.  All  the  return  he  made  them  for  the 
recovery  of  his  power>  consisted  in  depriving  two 
thousand  of  their  ministers,  and  involving  the 
whole  body  in  a  persecution,  by  which  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  imprisonment  and  want.  But  their  patriotism 
was  not  -to  be  shaken  by  these  injuries.  When, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,   the  character  of  his    successor  inspired  a 
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dread  of  the  establishment  of  popery,  to  avert  that 
evii  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  an  exclusion 
iioin  all  places  of  emolument  and  trust ;  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  magnanimity.  When  James 
the  Second  began  to  display  arbitrary  views, 
dissenters  were  among  the  first  to  take  the  alarm) 
regarding  ivith  jealousy  even  an  indulgence  when 
it  flowed  from  a  dispensing  power.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  cooperated  in  bringing  about  the  revo- 
lutitwi,  the  ardour  with  which  they  have  always 
espoused  its  principles,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  proof,  and  can  only  be  rendered  more  striking 
by  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  high  church 
party.  The  latter  maintained,  in  its  utmost  extent, 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance ;  were  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues  to 
overturn  the  revolution ;  and  affinned  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  to  be  an  ancient  and  indisputable 
tenot  of  the  EngUsh  Church.  Whoever  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  those  arts,  by  which  they 
CTBbroiled  the  reign  of  King  Wilhara,  may  see 
them  displayed  at  large  in  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times. 

The  attachment  of  dissenters  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  signalized  in  a  manner  too  remark- 
able to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the  rebellions  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  they  ventured  on  a  breach 
of  the  law,  by  raising  and  officering  regiments  out 
of  their  own  botly ;  for  which  the  parliament  were 
reduced  to  the  awkward  expedient  of  passing  an  act 
of  indemnity.     This  short  sketch  of  their  pofitical 
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conduct,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  their  loyalty 
beyond  suspicion,  so  may  it  well  augment  our 
surprise  at  the  extreme  obloquy  and  reproach  with 
which  they  are  treated.  Mr.  Hume,  a  competent 
judge,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  political  principles, 
and  who  was  far  from  being  partial  to  dissenters, 
candidly  confesses  tliat  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

The  religious  opinions  of  dissenters  are  so 
various,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  which 
they  are  agreed,  except  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
conscience  against  all  human  control  and  authority. 
From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  under  whom 
they  began  to  make  their  appearance,  their  views 
of  religious  Uberty  have  gradually  extended,  com- 
mencing at  first  with  a  disapprobation  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  papal  super- 
stition. Their  total  separation  from  the  church 
did  not  take  place  for  more  than  a  century  after ; 
till,  despairing  of  seeing  it  erected  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  being  moreover  persecuted  for 
their  difference  of  sentiment,  they  were  compelled 
at  last,  reluctantly  to  withdraw.  Having  been  thus 
directed  by  a  train  of  events  into  the  right  path, 
they  pushed  their  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  and  began  to  discern  the  impro- 
priety of  all  reUgious  establishments  whatever,  a 
sentiment  in  which  they  are  now  nearly  united. 
On  this  very  account,  however,  of  all  men  they 
are  least  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society; 
for  they  claim  no  other  liberty  than  what  they  wish 
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the  whole  human  race  to  possess,  that  of  deciding 
on  every  question  where  conscience  is  concerned. 
It  is  sufferance  they  plead  for,  not  establishment; 
protection,  not  splendour.  A  disposition  to  impose 
tiieir  religion  on  others  cannot  be  suspected  in 
men,  whose  distinguishing  religious  tenet  is  the 
disavowal  of  all  human  authority. 

Their  opinion  respecting  establishments  is 
founded  upon  reasons  which  appear  to  them 
weighty  and  solid.  They  have  remarked,  that 
in  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  religion,  the 
chm-cli  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with  tem- 
poral powers ;  that  far  from  needing  their  aid, 
Christianity  never  flourished  so  much  as  while 
they  were  combined  to  suppress  it ;  and  that  the 
protection  of  Constantine,  though  well  intended, 
diminished  its  purity  more  than  it  added  to  its 
splendour. 

The  only  pretence  for  uniting  Christianity  with 
civil  government,  is  the  support  it  yields  to  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society.  But  this  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  it,  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree, 
without  an  establishment  as  with  it.  Religion, 
if  it  has  any  power,  operates  on  the  conscience  oi 
men.  Resting  solely  on  the  belief  of  invisible 
realities,  and  having  for  its  object  the  good  and 
evi\  of  eternity,  it  can  derive  no  additional  weight 
or  solemnity  from  human  sanctions ;  but  will 
appear  to  the  most  advantage  upon  hallowed 
grou]]d,  remote  from  the  noise  and  tumults  of 
worldly    policy.     Can    it    be    imagined    that    a 
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dissenter^  who*  believes  in;  di^ne  revelation, :i does 
not  feel  the  same  moral  restraints,  as  if  he  had-re^. 
teived*  his  religion  from  the  hands  of  pariiamentf , 
Human  laivs  may  .  debase  Christianity, .  hut  *  cam 
never  improve  it;  ^and,  being i able  to  >add  notlui^ 
to  its  evidence,  they  t;an  add  nothing  to  its  forces 

Happy  had  it  been,  however,  (had;  ciinii  esta*- 
blishments  of  religion  been  usebss  ^  xmlyy  instead 
of  being  prodiK^ve  of  the  greatest  tevila^.^'Bub^ 
when  Christianity  is  established  bj!  laiv,>'it  isiorai- 
quisite  to  give  the  prefei^ence  to  somei^/particiilari 
system;  ^nd,  as  the.  magistrate  is <  no i. batter /j^dge 
of  religion  than  others,  the  diancesi  ^e^aa  jgmafc 
of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  Mie  asito^  tiii^- 
true.  Splendour  and  <emalumeBi  ^mitstrHlikewue 
be  in  some  degree  attached  to;  the  v*  national  diixsekd 
which  are  a  strong  inducement  to  its>]luBaiterB  to 
defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  ^-om  the  tnikhi- 
Thus  error  becomes  permanent,  and  tfalit  eet-of 
opinions  which  happens  to  prevail -'when;  tthe 
establishment  is  formed,  continuesi^^iin  apitei/iof 
superior  light  and  improvement,  to  boihataded' 
down  without  alteration  from  age  to-  age«  i  Htoce 
the  disagreement  between  the  public  Creed' o£* the 
church  and  the  private  sentiments  of  its  ministos^ 
an  evil  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  o6>an 
hierarchy,  and  not  likely  to  be  remedied  ihe£Dre 
it  brings  the  clerical  character  into  <he  utmoat 
contempt.  Hence  the  rapid  spread  of  infidelity 
in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  a  natural  and .  n0T«v 
failing  consequence  of  the  corrupt  alliance  b^:ween 
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"state.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
shall  perceive  the  depression  of  religion  is  in 
iportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  hierarchy.  In 
France,  where  the  establishment  had  attained  the 
Host  splendour,  piety  had  utterly  decayed;  in 
igland,  where  the  hierarchy  is  less  splendid, 
ire  remains  of  the  latter ;  and  in  Scotland, 
whose  national  church  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
world,  a  greater  sense  of  religion  appears 
Vnong  the  inhabitants  than  in  either  of  the  for- 
r.  It  must  likewise  be  plain  to  every  observer, 
t  piety  flourishes  much  more  among  dissenters, 
n  among  the  members  of  any  establishment 
irtiBtever.  This  progress  of  things  is  so  natural, 
at  nothing  seems  wanting  in  any  country,  to 
nder  the  thinking  part  of  the  people  infidels, 
it  a  splendid  establishment.  It  will  always  ulti- 
Bitely  debase  the  clerical  character,  and  per- 
ituate,    both    in    discipline    and    doctrine,    every 

and  abuse. 
Turn  a  christian  society  into  an  established 
diurch,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  assembly 
r  the  worship  of  God ;  it  is  a  powerful  corpo- 
tion,  full  of  such  sentiments,  and  passions,  as 
lually  distinguish  those  bodies ;  a  dread  of  in- 
)vation,  an  attachment  to  abuses,  a  propensity 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Hence  the  convul- 
>ns  that  accompany  religious  reform,  where  the 
uth  of  the  opinions  in  (question  is  little  regarded, 
nidst  the  alarm  that  is  felt  for  the  splendour, 
<^ulence,  and  power,  which  they  are  the  means 
VOL.   ni.  L 
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x>f  supporting.  To  this  alliance  of  Christianity 
with  civil  power,  it  is  owing  that  ecclesiastical 
history  presents  a  chaos  of  crimes ;  and  that  the 
progress  of  religious  opinions,  which,  left  to  itself, 
had  been  calm  and  silent,  may  be  traced  in  blood. 
,  Among  the  evils  attending  the  alliance  of  church 
and  state,  it  is  not  the  least  that  it  begets  a  notion 
of  their  interests  having  some  kind  of  inseparable, 
though  mysterious  connexion ;  so  that  they  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  one,  must  be  enemies  to 
the  other.  Our  very  language  is  tinctured  with 
this  delusion^  in  which  church  and  king  are  blended 
together  with  an  arrogance  that  seems  copied  from 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Ego  et  rex  mens,  I  and  my 
king;  as  if  the  estabUshment  were  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  sovereign  who  represents  the 
collective  majesty  of  the  state.  Let  the  inter- 
ference of  civil  power  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
animosity  of  sects  will  subside  for  want  of  ma^ 
terials  to  inflame  it ;  nor  will  any  man  suspect 
his  neighbour  for  being  of  a  difiPerent  rehgion,  more 
than  for  being  of  a  different  complexion  from 
himself.  The  practice  of  toleration,  it  is  true, 
has  much  abated  the  violence  of  those  convulsions 
which,  for  more  than  a  century  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation,  shook  Europe  to  its  base; 
but  the  soiu'ce  and  spring  of  intolerance  is  by  no. 
means  exhausted.  The  steam  from  that  infernal 
pit  will  issue  through  the  crevices,  until  they  are 
filled  up  with  the  rtdm  of  all  human  establish- 
ments. 
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ice  between  church  and  state  is,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  extremely  suspicious,  and 
much  better  fitted  to  the  genius  of  an  arbitrary 
than  a  free  government.  To  tlie  former  it  may 
yield  a  powerful  support;  to  the  Utter  it  must 
ever  prove  dangerous.  The  spiritual  submission 
it  exacts,  is  unfavourable  to  mental  vigour,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachments  of  civil  authority.  This  is  so  cor- 
respondent with  J'actSf  that  the  epithet  high  church, 
when  applied  to  politics,  is  familiarly  used  in  our 
language  to  convey  the  notion  of  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government. 

As  far  as  submission  to  civil  magistrates  is  a 
branch  of  moral  virtue,  Christianity  will,  under 
every  form,  be  sure  to  enforce  it ;  for,  among  the 
various  sects  and  parties  into  which  its  profession 
is  di\'ided,  there  subsists  an  entire  agreement  re- 
specting the  moral  duties  it  prescribes.  To  select, 
therefore,  and  endow  a  particular  ortler  of  clergy 
to  teach  the  duties  of  submission  is  useless,  as  a 
mean  to  secure  the  peace  of  a  society,  though  well 
fitted  to  produce  a  slavish  subjection.  Ministers 
of  that  description,  considering  themselves  as  allies 
of  the  slate,  yet  having  no  civil  department,  will 
be  disposed,  on  all  occasions,  to  strike  in  with  the 
cuarent  of  the  court ;  nor  are  they  Ukely  to  confine 
the  obligation  to  obedience  witliin  any  just  and 
reasonable  bounds.  They  will  insensibly  become 
an  army  of  spiritual  janizaries.  Depending,  as 
re   must,    upon   the  sovereign,  1 " 
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prerogative  can  never  be  exalted  too  high  for 
their  emolument,  nor  can  any  better  instruments 
be  contrived  for  the  accomplishment  of  arbitrary 
designs.  Their  compact  and  united  form,  com- 
posing a  chain  of  various  hnks  which  hangs  sus- 
pended from  the  throne,  admirably  fits  them  for 
conveying  the  impression  that  may  soothe,  inflame, 
or  mislead  the  people. 

These  are  the  evils  which,  in  my  opinion,  attach 
to  civil  establishments  of  Christianity.  They  are, 
indeed,  often  mitigated  by  the  virtue  of  their  mem- 
bers ;  and  among  the  English  clei^  in  particular, 
as  splendid  examples  of  virtue  and  talents  might 
be  produced,  as  any  which  the  annals  of  human 
nature  can  afiPord ;  but  in  all  our  reasonings  ^con- 
ceming  men,  we  must  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  greater  part  are  moulded  by  circumstances.  If 
we  wish  to  see  the  true  spirit  of  an  hierarchy,  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  conduct  of  what  is 
usually  termed  the  high  church  party. 

While  they  had  sufficient  influence  with  the 
legislature,  they  impelled  it  to  persecute ;  and  now 
that  a  more  enlightened  spirit  has  brought  that 
expedient  into  disgrace,  they  turn  to  the  people, 
and  endeavour  to  inflame  their  minds  by  the  arts 
of  calumny  and  detraction.  When  the  dissenters 
apphed  for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
acts,  an  alann  was  spread  of  the  church  being  in 
danger,  and  their  claim  was  defeated.  From  the 
late  opposition  of  the  bishops  to  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  statutes,  we  learn  that  they  have  lost  the 
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r  power  rather  than  the  inclination  to  persecute,  or 

I  tiiey  would  be  happy  to  abolish  the  monuments  of 

spirit,  they  ceased  to   approve.     Tlie  nonsense 

I  And  absurdity  comprised  in  that  part   of  our  laws 

[would  move  laughter  in  a  company   of  peasants; 

I  but    nothing  is    thought   mean    or    contemptible 

f  which  is  capable    of  being  forged   into  a  weapon 

[  of  hostihty  against  dissenters.      To  perpetuate  laws 

L  ;which  there  is  no  intention  to  execute,  is  certainly 

I  the  way  to  bring  law  into  contempt ;  but  the  truth 

,  that  unwiUing  to  relinquish  the  right  of  perserai- 

i  tion,  though  they   have  no  immediate  opportunity 

of  exerting  it,  they  retain  these  statutes  as  a  body 

reserve,  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  field  on 

I  the  first  occasion  that  shall  offer.* 

The    prejufhce    entertained    against    us,    is   not 
I  tlie  work  of  a  day,  but  the  accumulation  of  ages, 
flowing  from   the  fixed  antipathy    of  a  numerous 
and  powerful  order  of  men,  distributed  through  all 
L  ^e  classes  of  society ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  to 
lirhat  a  pitch  popular  resentment  may  be  inflamed 
*  by  artful  management  and  contrivance.     Our  situa- 
tion in  Uiis  respect  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  primitive    christians,  against  whom,  though 
ID    themselves   the    most   inoffensive   of  mankind, 
;  -the  malice  of  the  populace  was  directed,  to  a  still 

'  Thb  disgrace  to  the  legislation  of  a  greDt  and  free  country 
,  aX  length,  but  not  till  more  than  a  third  part  of  a  century  had 
I  dapteil  aheT  the  above  rcproat^  was  penned,  been  finally  rejnoved, 
I  'by  an  enactment  for  which  the  Dissenters  are  especially  indebted 
I  la  the  able  and  zealous  exertions  of  that  noble  example  and  ad- 
e  of  all  Ubctsl  principlea,  Lord  Jouk  Russell. — £p. 
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greater  degree,  by  similar  arts,  and  upon  similar 
principles.  The  clamour  of  the  fanatic  rabble,  the 
devout  execration  of  dissenters,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  excesses  of 
pagan  ferocity,  when  the  people,  instigated  by  their 
priests,  were  wont  to  exclaim,  Ckristianos  ad  leonei. 
There  is  the  less  hope  of  this  animosity  being 
allayed,  from  its  having  arisen  from  permanent 
causes.  That  Christianity  is  a  simple  institution, 
unallied  to  worldly  power;  that  a  church  is  a 
voluntary  society,  invested  with  a  right  to  choose 
its  own  officers,  and  acknowledging  no  head  but 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  ministers  are  brethren  whose 
emolument  should  be  confined  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  are  maxims  drawn 
from  iso  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  well  be 
apprehended  that  the  church  is  doomed  to  vanish 
before  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  what- 
ever portion  of  talents  or  of  worth  dissenters  may 
possess,  serves  only  to  render  them  more  hated, 
because  more  formidable.  Had  they  merely  revelled 
with  the  wanton,  and  drunk  with  the  drunken; 
had  they  been  clothed  with  curses,  they  might 
have  been  honoured  and  esteemed  notwithstanding, 
as  true  sons  of  the  church ;  but  their  dissent  is  a 
crime  too  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  for 
any  virtue  to  alleviate,  or  any  merit  to  efface. 

Till  the  test  business  was  agitated,  however,  we 
were  not  aware  of  our  labouring  under  such  a 
weight  of  prejudice.  Confiding  in  the  mildness 
of  the  times,  and   conscious  that  every   trace  of 
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I  resentment  was  vanished  from  our   own  breasts, 
I  we  fondly  imagined  that  those  of  churchmen  were 
equally  replete  vnth  sentiments  of  generosity  and 
I  candour.     We  accordingly  ventured  on  a  renewal 
1  of  our  claim  as  men,  and  as  citizens ;  but  had  not 
I  proceeded   far,  before  we  were  assailed    with    the 
bitterest   reproaches.     The  innocent   design  of  re- 
lieving ourselves  from   a   disgraceful    proscription, 
I  was  construed  by  our  enemies  into  an  attack  on 
I  the  church  and  state.     Their  opposition  was  both 
,  more  violent  and  more  formidable  than  was    ex- 
I  pected.     They  let  us  see,  that   however  languidly 
he    flame    of    their   devotion    may   bum,  that   of 
itesentment  and  party  spirit,  like  vestal  fire,  must 
ne^'er  be  extinguished  in  their  temples.     Calumnies 
continued  to  be  propagated,  till  they  produced  the 
.  liots  at  Birmingham,  that  ever  memorable  sera  in 
I  the  annals  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  when  Europe 
I  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  regret,  the  outrage 
I'SOstained  by  philoso))hy  in  the  most    enhghtened 
I  of  countries,  and  in  the  first  of  her  sons !     When 
tre  hear  such  excesses  as  these  justified   and  ap- 
I  plauded,  we  seem  to  be  falling  back  apace  into  the 
Idarkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

The     connexion     between    civil     and     religious 

feberty  is  too  intimate  to  make  it  surprising,  that 

Jiey    who    are  attached    to    the    one,    should  be 

ftlhcndly   to   the  other.     The  dissenters  have  ac- 

Beordtngly  seldom  failed    to   lend    their  support  to 

men,  who  seemed  hkely  to  restore   the   vigour  of 

I  inking  constitution.     Parhamentary   reform  haa 
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been  cherished  by  them  widi  an  ttdouihTseqafll 
to  ks  importanee.  This  paa^  of  liieir  tdi&xacUr 
mflames  opposition  still  &Tther;  and  affords -tA 
pretext  to> '  their  enemies  for  overwhelming  tbd 
cause  of  liberty  mider  an  obnoxious  name*  Tiid 
rq>roach  on  this  head,  however,  is  felt  as  lAt 
honoury  when  it  appears  by  their  conduct  tNdt 
they  despair  of  attacking  liberty  with  success,  whiitf 
the  reputation  of  dissenters  remaiifi  undiminisiiedt 
The  enmity  of  the  vicious  is  the  test  of  viitue. '  r^ ),: 
Diss^iters  are  rq)roached  with  the  appellatibii 
of  republicans ;  but  ttie  truth  of  the  charge  'hut 
neither  appeared  from  facts,  nor  been  supTpdrted  -  b^ 
any  reasonable  evidence.  Among  them,  as  among 
other  classes,  (and  in  no  greater  proporti(Hi>)  theird 
are  persons  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  who>  withdul 
any  hostility  to  the  present  govermnent,  pi^efer  itt 
theory  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  formi'Kpoktf 
on  which  the  most  enlightened  men  in  aH  tt^ 
have  entertained  very  different  opinions.  Im  '«( 
government  like  ours,  consisting  of  three  isimpto 
elements,  as  this  variety  of  sentiment  may  natui*afff 
be  expected  to  take  place,  so  if  any  predilection  b(f 
felt  toward  one  more  than  another,  that  partiality 
seems  most  commendable  which  inclines  to  the 
repubUcan  part.  At  most  it  is  only  the  love  of 
liberty  to  excess.  The  mixture  of  monarchy  and 
nobility  is  chiefly  of  use  as  it  gives  reguktvity/ 
order,  and  stability  to  popular  freedom.  Were 
we,  however,  without  any  proof,  to  admit  that 
dissenters   are    more    tinctiu^d    with    republican 
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llrindples  than  others,  it  might  be  considered  as 
tiie  natural  effect  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  legis- 
lature. Exposed  to  pains  and  penalties,  excluded 
from  all  offices  of  trust,  proscribed  by  the  spirit  of 
ahe  present  reign,  menaced  and  insulted  wherever 
tiiey  appear,  they  must  be  more  than  men  if  they 
felt  no  resentment,  or  were  passionately  devoted  to 
the  ruling  powers.  To  expect  affection  in  return 
Ibr  injury,  is  to  gather  where  they  have  not 
scattered,  and  reap  where  they  have  not  sown. 
The  superstition  of  dissenters  is  not  so  abject  as  to 
prompt  them  to  worship  the  constitution  through 
fiar.      Yet  as  they  have  not  forgotten  the  benefits 

imparted,  and  the  protection  it  afforded  till  of 
]at«,  they  are  too  much  its  friends  to  flatter  its 
Selects,  or  defend    its   abuses.      Their    only   wish 

to  see  it  reformed,  and  reduced  to  its  original 
iples. 

la  recent  displays  of  loyalty  they  must  acknow- 

\ge  themselves  extremely  defective.  They  have 
'iier«r  plundered  their  neighbours  to  shew  their 
■hment  to  the  King ;  nor  has  their  zeal  for 
iligion  ever  broke  out  into  oaths  and  execrations. 
They  have  not  proclaimed  their  respect  for  regular 
gfffemment  by  a  breacli  of  the  laws ;  or  attempted 
to  maintain  tranquillity  by  riots.  These  beautiful 
^)e<;imens    of  loyalty    belong    to    the    virtue  and 

^deration  of  the  high  church  party  alone,  with 
trhose   character  they  perfectly  correspond. 

In  a  scurrilous  paper  which  has  been  lately  cir- 
culated with  malignant  industry,  the  dissenters  at 
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large^  and  Dr.  Price  in  particular^  are  accused^  with 
strange  effirontery,  of  having  involved  us  in  the 
American  war;  when  it  is  well  known  they  ever 
stood  aloof  from  that  scene  of  guilt  and  blood. 

Had  their  remonstrances  been  regarded,  the 
calamities  of  that  war  had  never  been  incurred; 
but,  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  estima- 
tion of  anonymous  scribblers,  there  would  have 
remained  one  lie  less  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
their  falsehoods. 

From  the  joy  which  dissenters  have  expressed 
at  the  French  revolution,  it  has  been  most  ab- 
surdly  inferred,  that  they  wish  for  a  similar  event 
in  England ;  without  considering  that  such  a  con- 
clusion is  a  libel  on  the  British  constitution,  as  it 
must  proceed  on  a  supposition  that  our  government 
is  as  despotic  as  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France. 
To  imagine  the  feelings  must  be  the  same  when  the 
objects  are  so  different,  shews  a  most  lamentable 
degree  of  malignity  and  foUy. 

Encompassed  as  dissenters  are  by  calumny  and 
reproach,  they  have  still  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  these  have  usually  been  the  lot  of  distinguished 
virtue ;  and  that  in  the  corrupt  state  of  men's  in- 
terests and  passions,  the  unpopularity  of  a  cause 
is  rather  a  presumption  of  its  excellence. 

They  will  be  still  more  happy  if  the  frowns  of 
the  world  should  be  the  means  of  reviving  that 
spirit  of  evangelical  piety  which  once  distinguished 
them  so  highly.  Content  if  they  can  gain  pro- 
tection, without  being  so  romantic  as  to  aspire  to 
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pruse,  they  will  continue  firm,  I  doubt  not.  In 
those  principles  which  they  have  hitherto  acted  on, 
nnseduced  by  rewards,  and  unshaken  by  dangers. 
From  the  passions  of  their  enemies,  they  will 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity ; — a  more  im- 
partial tribunal.  Above  all,  they  will  calmly  await 
the  decision  of  the  Great  Judge,  before  whom 
both  they  and  their  enemies  must  appear,  and  the 
spriugs  anil  sources  of  their  mutual  animosity  be 
laid  open ;  when  tlie  clouds  of  misrepresentation 
being  scattered,  it  will  be  seen  they  are  a  virtuous 
and  oppressed  people,  who  are  treading,  though 
with  unequal  steps,  in  the  path  of  those  illustrious 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  of  whom  the  world 
was  uot  worthy.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  fer 
from  envying  the  popularity  and  applause  which 
may  be  acquired  in  a  contrary  course ;  esteeming 
the  reproaches  of  freedom  above  the  splendours 
of  servitude. 

Section  VI. 

On  the   Causes  of  the  Present  D'lsconfents. 

We  have  arrived,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  which 
Ecan  no  longer  be  concealed,  we  have  at  length 
lioTived  at  tliat  crisis  when  nothing  but  speedy 
limd  effectual  reform  can  save  us  from  ruin.  An 
l-Bmendment  in  the  representation  is  wanted,  as 
'  well  to  secure  the  hberty  we  already  possess,  as 
I'to  open  the  way  for  the  removal  of  those  abuses 
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which  pervade  every  branch  of  the  adhsttnistration. 
The  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  to.  <a  degree 
unexampled  in  any  other  age  or  countryi  has 
so  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown,  ad  to 
destroy  the  equipoise  and  balance  of  the  con8titu«- 
tion.  fXhe  original  design  of  the  fimding  system^ 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  King  William^ 
was  to  give  stability  to  the  revolution,  l^<  engaging 
themonied  interest  to  embark  on  its  bottoniii  dt 
immediately  advanced  the  influence  of  the  crown^ 
whidi  the  whigs  then  exalted  as  mnch  as<  possible^ 
as.a  countervail  to  the  interest  of  the  Pretendw. 

The  mischief  of  this  shortHsigbted  policy  cannot 
be  better  described  thatat  in  the  language*  of  Boling- 
brokea  ^'  Few  men/*  says  he, ''  at  that  time  looked 
forward  enough  to  foresee  the  consequences  :of  the 
new  constitution  of  the  revenue,  that  was'^edon 
afterward  formed ;  nor  of  the  method  tif  the  fond-^- 
ing  system,  that  immediately  took  place :  ivitidi, 
absurd  as  tibey  are,  have  continued  since,  till: it' 
has  become  scarce  possible  to  alter  them.  JRew 
people,  I  say,  foresaw  how  the  multiplication  of 
taxes,  and  the  creation  of  funds,  would  motease 
yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring  our 
hberties  by  a  natural  and  necessary  progresskM^ 
into  a  more  real,  though  less  apparent  ganger, 
than  they  were  in  before  the  revolution ;  a-  due 
reflection  on  the  experience  of  other  ages  and 
countries,  would  have  pointed  out  national  cor- 
ruption as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  investing  the  crown  with  the  management  of 
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SO  vast  a  revenue ;  and  also,  the  loss  of  liberty  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  national 
•omiption."* 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  reflections,  how 
much  must  our  apprehensions  be  heightened  by 
tiie  prodigious  augmentation  of  revenue  and  debt, 
the  time  of  George  the  First !  What  a 
'iarvest  has  been  reaped  from  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ntption  then  sown ! — The  revenue  is  now  upwards 
fi  seventeen  millions,  and  though  nine  are  em- 
toyed  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
lis  is  small  consolation,  when  we  reflect  that  that 
,  is  the  remnant  of  wasteful,  destructive  wars, 
that,  till  there  is  a  change  in  the  system, 
are  continually  Hable  to  similar  calamities. 
Tie  multiplied  channels  through  which  seventeen 
[lions  of  money  must  flow  into  the  treasury, 
:  legion  of  oificers  it  creates,  the  patronage  its 
pcp^iditure  on  the  several  branches  of  the  admi- 
ktratioa  sujipUes,  have  rendered  the  influence 
f  the  crown  nearly  absolute  and  decisive.  The 
control  of  parhament  sinks  under  this  pressure 
into  formality :  the  balance  of  the  different  orders 
becomes  a  mere  theory,  which  serves  to  impose 
iq>on  ignorance,  and  varnish  corruption.  There 
no  power  in  the  state  that  can  act  as  a  suf- 
ficient antagonist  to  the  silent  irresistible  force  of 
royal  patronage. 

The   influence   of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its 
levenue,  is   more   dangerous    than   prerogative,  in 
■  Letter  II.  on  the  Study  of  History. 
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proportion  as  corruption  operates  after  a  mote 
concealed  manner  than  force.  A  violent  act  of 
prerogative  is  sensibly  felt,  and  creates  an  alarm; 
but  it  is  the  natiure  of  corruption  to  lay  ap{H"e- 
hension  asleep,  and  to  affect  its  purposes  while 
the  forms  of  liberty  remain  undistiurbed.  The  jSrst 
employs  force  to  enslave  the  people:  the  second 
employs  the  people  to  enslave  themselves.  The 
most  determined  enemy  to  freedom  can  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  the  continuance  of  present 
abuses.  While  the  semblance  of  representation 
can  be  maintained,  while  popular  delusion  can  be 
kept  up,  he  will  spare  the  extremities  of  liberty. 
He  aims  at  a  higher  object,  that  of  striking  at 
the  heart. 

A  fatal  lethargy  has  long  been  spreading  amongst 
us,  attended,  as  is  natural,  with  a  prevailing  dis- 
position both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  treat 
plans  of  reform  with  contempt.  After  the  acces- 
sion, place  and  pension  biUs  were  frequently  passed 
by  the  commons  though  rejected  by  the  lords; 
nothing  of  that  nature  is  now  ever  attempted.  A 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  complaint,  and  is  expressly  provided 
against  by  the  Bill  of  Rights :  it  is  now  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution ;  for  though  the  nominal 
direction  be  placed  in  parliament,  the  mutiny  bill 
passes  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  forces  are  never 
disbanded ;  the  more  completely  to  detach  them 
from  the  community,  barracks  are  erected;  and 
martial  law  is  estabhshed  in  its  utmost  severity. 
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rjf  freedom  can  survive  this  expedient,  copied  from 
I  the  practice  of  foreign  despots,  it  will  be  an  in- 
I  stance  of  unexampled  good  fortune.  Mr.  Hume 
I  temis  it  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  consti- 
I  tution,  of"  which  it  must  inevitably  perish. 

To  whatever  caxise  it  be  owing,  it  is  certain  the 

I  measures  of  administration  have,  during  the  present 

I  leign,    leaned    strongly    towards   arbitrary    power. 

I  The  decision  on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a  blow 

ned  at  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.     Before  the 

pie  had  time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  they 

e    plunged   into   the  American  war— a  war  of 

■  and  ambition,  and  ending  in  humiliation  and 

jrace.     The  spirit  of  the  government  is  so  well 

understood,   that   the    most    \-iolent   even    of    the 

clergy  are  content  to  drop  their  animosity,  to  turn 

their  affections  into  a  new  channel,  and  to  devote 

to  the  house  of  Hanover  the  flattery  and  the  zeal 

by  which  they  ruined  the  race  of  Stuart.     There 

,  cannot  be  a  clearer  symptom  of  the  decay  of  Uberty 

I  than  the  dread  of  speculative  opinions ;  which  is,  at 

[  present,  carried  to  a  length  in  this  nation  that  can 

I  scarcely  be    exceeded.      Englishmen    were    accus- 

^tomed,  till  of  late,  to  make   political  speculation 

fthe  amusement  of  leisure,  and  the  emplojinent  of 

I  genius;  they  are  now  taught  to  fear  it  more  than 

neath.      Under  the  torpid  touch  of  despotism  the 

■ftatriotic  spirit  has  shrunk  into  a  narrow  compass ; 

f  confined  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  proceed- 

I  ings  of  parliament,  and  listen  to  the  oracles  of  the 

rminister  with  silent  acquiescence,  and  pious  awe. 
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Abuses  are  sacred,  aad  the  pool  of  coiTuption  must 
putrify  in  peace.  Persons  who  a  few  years  back 
w^Tctaorous  for  «fonn,  «e  maJd»g  atonement 
for  having  been  betrayed  into  any  appearance  of 
virtue,  by  a  quick  return  to  their  natural  character^ 
Is  not  the  kingdom  peopled  with  spies  and  in- 
formers? Are  not  inquisitorial  tribunals  erected 
in  every  comer  of  the  land?  A  stranger  who, 
beholding  a  whole  nation  filled  with  alarm,  should 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  would  be  a 
httle  surprised  on  being  informed,  that  instead 
of  any  appearance  of  insurrection,  or  plots,  a 
pamphlet  had  only  been  published.  In  a  govern- 
ment upheld  by  so  immense  a  revenue,  and  boast* 
ing  a  constitution  declared  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
world,  this  abject  distrust  of  its  own  power  is  more 
than  a  million  lectures  on  corruptions  and  abuses. 
The  wisdom  of  ages,  the  master-piece  of  human 
policy,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  needs  no 
reformation,  can  hardly  support  itself  against  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  devoid,  it  is  said,  of  truth  or 
ability!  To  require  sycophants  to  blush,  is  ex* 
acting  too  great  a  departure  from  the  decorum  of 
their  character:  but  conunon  sense  might  be  ex-, 
pected  to  remain,  after  shame  is  extinguished. 

Whoever  seriously  contemplates  the  present  in- 
fatuation of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  the 
leaders,  will  be  tempted  to  predict  the  speedy 
downfall  of  liberty.  They  cherish  the  forms,  while 
they  repress  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;  they 
persecute  freedom,  and  adorn  its  sepulchre.     When 
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DlTuption  has  struck  its  roots  so  deep,  it  may  be 

oubted  whether  even  the  liberty  of  the  press  be 

tot  of  more  detriment  than  advantage.     The  prints, 

Jlrtuch  are  the  common  sources  of  information,  are 

^yeplete  with  talsehood  ;  virtue  is  calumniated ;  and 

Iflcarcely  are  any  characters  safe  from  their  blast, 

iiccpt  the  advocates  of  corruption.      The  greater 

part,  no  doubt,  are  m  the  pay  of  ministry,  or  their 

adherents.    Thus  delusion  spreads,  and  the  people 

are  instructed  to  confound  anarchy  with  reform, 

their  friends  with  their  oppressors. 

>Vho  can  hear,  without  indignant  contempt,  the 

isters'  annual  eulogium  on  the  Enghsh  const!- 

Ktetion  ?     Is  the  parhament  so  ignorant,  then,  that 

needs  to  go  to  school   every  session  to  learn 

ose  elements  of  poHtical  knowledge  which  every 

Piitou    uiderstands  ?      Or   is    the   nature   of   the 

ritish  constitution  a  secret  in  the  breast  of  the 

nistry,  to  be  opened  with  the  budget  ?     Indisput- 

)ile    excellence    wants    no   encomium ;    but   this 

f  is  intended  to  bury,  in  an  admiration  of  its 

lerit,  all  remembrance  of  its  defects.      Whatever 

remains  of  beauty  or  vigour  it  possesses,  are  held  in 

no  estimation  but  as  they  produce  an  acquiescence 

in  abuses.     It    is  its  imperfections  only  ministers 

■dmire;  its  corruptions  that  solace  them.      The 

topics  of  their  encomium  are  as  absurd  as  the 

purpose  is   infamous.      The    flourishing    state   of 

tnule  and  manufactures  is  displayed  in  proof  of  the 

rajeqaalled  excellence  of  the   British    constitution, 

without    reflecting    that    a   temporary    decay    will 
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support  with  equal  force  an  opposite  conclusion. 
For  if  we  owe  our  present  prosperity  to  the  nature 
of  the  government,  our  recent  calamities  must  be 
traced  to  the  same  source,  and  that  constitution 
which  is  now  affirmed  to  be  the  best,  must  be 
allowed  during  the  American  war  to  have  been  the 
worst.  That  there  is  a  connexion  between  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  tlie  nature  of  a  government 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  its  operation  is  gradual  and 
slow,  not  felt  from  year  to  year,  but  to  be  traced 
by  the  comparison  of  one  age  and  country  with 
another.  But,  allowing  that  our  wealth  may  in- 
crease along  with  the  increase  of  abuses,  the  nation, 
we  hoi)e,  is  not  so  sordid  as  to  look  upon  wealth  as 
the  supreme  good ;  however  well  that  idea  may 
correspond  with  the  views  of  a  ministry,  who  seem 
determined  to  leave  us  no  other.  Freedom,  as  it 
animates  industry,  by  securing  its  rewards,  opens 
a  path  to  weaJth ;  but  if  that  wealth  be  suffered 
to  debase  a  people,  and  render  them  venal  and 
dependent,  it  will  silently  conduct  them  back  again 
to  misery  and  depression.  Rome  was  never  more 
opulent  than  on  the  eve  of  departing  hberty.  Her 
vast  wealth  was  a  sediment  that  remained  on  the 
reflux  of  the  tide.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader  how  all  this  at  present  is  reversed, 
and  that  the  unbounded  prodtgahty  of  Mr.  Rtt 
and  his  successors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  the  corruption  of  parliament  enabled  them 
to  maintain,  has  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
deepest  abyss  of  poverty  and  distress. 
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It  is  singular  enough,  but  I  hope  not  ominous, 

[  that  the  flattery  bestowed  by  the  poets  of  antiquity 

I  on  the  ruling  powers  resembles,  in  every  thing  but 

I  hs  elegance,  the  adulation  of  modem  sycophants. 

[  The  extent  of  empire,  the  improvement  of  arts,  the 

I  Affusion  of  opulence  and  splendour,  are  the  topics 

I  irith  which  Horace  adorned  the  praises  of  Augustus : 

[  but  the  penetration  of  Tacitus  developes,  amidst 

I  ftiese  flattering  appearances,  the  seeds  of  ruin.    The 

I  florid    bloom  but  ill  concealed  that  fatal   malady 

I  trhich  preyed  upon  the  vitals. 

L      Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and  com- 

Ijpiete  degeneracy,  there  is  usually  an  interval  of 

■  llBtional  vanity,  during  which  examples  of  virtue 

li^re  recounted  and  admired  without  being  imitated. 

I  The    Romans    were    never    more    proud   of   their 

ancestors  than  when  they  ceased  to  resemble  them. 

From    being    the    freest   and    most    high-spirited 

people  in    the   world,  they  suddenly  fell  into  the 

tamest  and  most  abject  submission.     Let  not  the 

name  of  Britons,  my  countrymen,  too  much  elate 

you ;   nor    ever    think  yourselves   safe   while    you 

abate  one  jot  of  that  holy  jealousy  by  which  your 

liberties  have  been  hitherto  secured.      The  richer 

the  inheritance  bequeathed  you,  the  more  it  merits 

your   care  for   its   preservation.      The    possession 

must  be  continued  by  that  spirit  with  which  it  was 

at  first  acquired ;  and,  as  it  was  gained  by  vigilance, 

'it  will  be  lost  by  supinencss.     A  degenerate  race 

FKpose    on    the    merit    of    their    forefathers ;    the 

[■  tortuous  create  a  fund  of  then:  own.     The  former 

M   2 
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look  back  upon  their  ancestors,  to  hide  their  shame ; 
the  latter  look  forward  to  posterity,  to  levy  a  tribute 
of  admiration.  In  vain  will  you  confide  in  the 
forms  of  a  free  constitution.  Unless  you  reanimate 
those  forms  with  fi-esh  vigour,  they  will  be  melan- 
choly memorials  of  what  you  once  were,  and  haunt 
you  with  the  shade  of  departed  bberty.  A  silent 
stream  of  corruption  poured  over  the  whole  land, 
has  tainted  every  branch  of  the  administration  with 
decay.  On  your  temperate  but  manly  exertions 
depend  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  latest 
posterity.  That  Assembly  which  sits  by  right  of 
representation,  will  be  little  inclined  to  oppose 
your  will,  expressed  in  a  firm,  decisive  manner. 
You  may  be  deafened  by  clamour,  misled  by 
sophistry,  or  weakened  by  division,  but  you  cannot 
be  despised  with  impunity.  A  vindictive  ministry 
may  hang  the  terrors  of  criminal  prosecution  over 
the  heads  of  a  few  with  success ;  but  at  their  peril 
will  they  attempt  to  intimidate  a  nation.  The 
trick  of  associations,  of  pretended  plots,  and  silent 
msurrections,  will  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
impression  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  in  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  is  a  satire  on  the  practice.  The 
theory  provides  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  a 
check  to  the  execution  of  ill  designs  ;  but  in  reayty 
we  behold  the  basest  of  tlie  tribe  retreat  from  the 
ruin  of  tlieir  country,  loaded  with  honours  and 
with  spoils.  Theory  tells  us  the  parliament  is 
free  and  independent ;  e^qierience  will  correct  the 
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I  mistake  by  shewing  its  subservience  to  the  crown. 

iWc  learn,  from  the   first,  that  the  legislature   is 

r*iM)sen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of  all  who  can  be 

I  ■  supposed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own ;  we  leam, 

[  from  the    last,  the    pretended   electors   are   but  a 

I  Ittndful  of  the  people,  who  are  never  less  at  their 

\  itwn  disposal  than  in  the  business  of  election.     The 

lAeory  holds  out  equal  benefits  to  all,  and  equal 

tffijerty,  without  any  other  discrimination  than  that 

a  good  and    bad  subject :    its   practice    brands 

Hth  proscription  and  disgrace  a  numerous  class  of 

hhabitants  on  account  of  their  religion.     In  theory 

lie  several  orders  of  the  state  are  a  check  on  each 

Bther ;  but  corruption  has  oiled  the  wheels  of  that 

Hiachinery,  harmonized  its  motions,  and  enabled  it 

to  bear,  with  united  pressure,  on  the  happiness  of 

fte  people. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the 
kitate  is  undoubtedly  a  reform  in  parliament ;  from 
9rhich,  as  a  central  point,  inferior  impro^'ements 
(ay  issue ;  but  as  I  have  already  treated  on  that 
llBibject  at  large,  I  shall  not  insist  on  it  here.  I 
leannot  close  this  pamphlet,  however,  without 
lltfrerting  for  a  moment  to  a  few  of  the  principal 
lobjects  which  well  merit  the  attention  of  the 
^slature. 

On  the  abuses  in  the  church,  it  is  to  little  pur- 
we  to  erpatiate,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
lailed,  and  too  inveterate  to  be  corrected.  Unless 
a  maxim  that  honesty  will  endanger  her 
istence,  her  creeds  ought  in  all  reason  to  corre- 
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spond  with  the  sentiments  of  her  members.  The 
worlds  it  is  to  be  feared^  will  be  little  edified  by 
the  example  of  a  church,  which,  in  compelling  its 
ministers  to  subscribe  to  opinions  that  few  of  them 
believe,  is  a  discipline  of  fraud.  Nor  is  the  coir 
lection  of  tithes  calculated  to  soften  the  odium. 
As  a  mode  of  union  with  the  parishioners,  they 
are  fruitful  of  contention ;  as  a  restraint  on  the 
improvement  of  land,  impolitic  and  oppressive ; 
as  a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  law,  superstitious  and 
absurd.  True  magnanimity  would  instruct  the 
clergy  to  recede  from  a  claim  which  they  will 
probably  be  compelled  shortly  to  relinquish.  But 
no  reform,  it  seems,  must  take  place  in  the  church 
any  more  than  in  the  state,  that  its  corruptions 
may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  its  ally. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country  calls 
for  compassion  and  redress.  Many  of  them, 
through  the  want  of  mental  improvement,  are  sunk 
almost  beneath  the  level  of  hiunanity  ;*  and  their 
hard-earned  pittance  is  so  diminished  by  taxes, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  nourish 
their  children,  and  utterly  impossible  to  afford  them 
education.     The  poor  laws  enacted  for  their  relief, 

*  The  change  in  this  respect,  since  the  first  publication  of  the 
"  Apology,**  is  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  All  ranks  of  society, 
and  all  persuasions  of  christians,  have  yied  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  give  religious  and  other  useful  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done,  and 
we  are  with  respect  to  the  general  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
very  far  behind  the  Americans,  especially  those  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  —Ed. 


I 
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by  confining  their  industry  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
denying  them  the  privilege  of  residing  where  they 
may  exert  it  to  tlic  greatest  advantage,  are  an 
accumulated  oppression.  Were  industry  allowed 
to  find  its  level,  were  the  poor  laws  abolished,  and 
a  small  portion  of  that  expense  wliich  swells  the 
tide  of  corruption,  the  splendours  of  the  great,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of 
the  common  people,  the  happy  effects  would  de- 
'scend  to  the  remotest  posterity,  and  open  a  prospect 
which  humanity  might  delight  to  anticipate.  In 
England,  we  have  been  adding  wheel  to  wheel,  and 
^ring  to  spring,  till  we  have  rendered  the  machine 
of  government  far  too  complicated ;  forgetting,  in 
the  midst  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  factious  dis- 
putes, that  the  true  end  of  civil  polity  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  We  have  listened  to  every 
breeze  that  moves  along  the  surface  of  Europe, 
and  descried  danger  from  afar ;  while  deaf  to  the 
complaints  of  the  poor,  we  have  beheld  ignorance, 
wretchedness,  and  barbarity  multiply  at  home, 
without  the  smallest  regard.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
hold with  patience  the  numberless  tribe  of  place- 
men, pensioners,  and  sycophants  who  are  enriched 
at  the  pubhc  ex'pense ;  a  noxious  spawii  engendered 
by  the  corruptions  of  government,  and  nourished 
by  its  diseases.  Were  our  immense  revenue  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  royal  dignity,  or 
proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  state,  it 
would  be  bonie  with  pleasure;  but,  at  present,  it 
Inds  fair  to  be  the  purchase  of  our  servitude. 
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Our  lavrs^  iii'  order  to  i^tK^om^  a  proper ^tiM  of 
civil  life^  much  ivant  i^vidbn  axid' imiend^ 
They  are,  moreover,  tie ver  promulgatefd.  ' '  ¥ot^  ^^kie 
omission  Judge  Blackstone  assigns  a*  VBty*<Klfio«d 
reason:  ♦^ That;  being  feUacfed  by  odt^^tt^pieSeht** 
lives,  every  mah  is  fS^jipo^d,  in  the  ^eytel  of  Ute'lttw^ 
to  be  predentin  the  Mglskture/'  It-^WcMid^lai^'ttb 
improvement'  on  tfaii^  delegated  totoifife^  kf[ 'tSiM 
law,  if  the  penalty  Ver6  also  deld^tedii^  a^ 
criinitials  punished  by  retwresentatidn. «  Thd'%l#til 
in  their  present  state,  are  so  piled  fnto^'vdlictei^l 
encumbered  with  precedents,  and  pbrpleked  ^twth 
}]&^(iacies,  that  they  are  often  Mthe^bihitfci' than 
af  gtiiie;  'arid  arfe*  a  fruitful  sitettce-'^f  the  ffiju^ce 
fK^  aire  Intended  to  pireVtent:'  The^fexpetasfe  is'W 
iioii^d^ble  as  the  penalty;  ^ribr  is  it  to  atty '^m^Me 
to  sliy  they  are  the  same  to  the'poofr  to  to  tfte^iieh, 
tvhile  by  their  delay,  expense,  and  ^erple!rity;ith^ 
are  placed  oh  an  eminence;  whfch  bpiileneir'otty 
can  ascend*  The  commendatioii^  besfdl/H^'^so 
Hberally  by  foreigners  on  English '  jurtsi[)ktllt!tt<^, 
was  never  rtieant  to  bef  exU^ti'tb'6iiiSJnikkiitpA 
code,  which  is  conflised,  perplei^d^iAthl  sUn^i^Mtf 
in  the  extreme;  but  id  the  trial' bj^^jtiiy*^attd  the 
dighified  impartiaUty  wh1t;h'1naifa<-thfe!<fe^AtKNJ  of 
'judgfes.  For  tvant  of  graidual  fetoJ[>Wn^m^ts^  to 
ytiable  it  td  keep  pace  with  the  pl'o^cfsfe'of  soetetjf, 
the  moirt  iweftd  operations  of  law  ard'  tflOiid^  'by 
llctibtis* 

*  See  an  excellent  publication  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Juri- 
dical Essays,"  by  Mr.  RanduD. 
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(.  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  maladies  which 
indicate  a  bad  habit  of  the  political  body  ;  nor  can 
h  true  estiniute  be  made  of  our  situation  so  much 
by  adverting  to  particular  evils,  as  by  an  attention 
to  the  general  aspect  of  affairs.  Tlic  present  crisis 
vt,  in  my  apprehension,  the  fullest  of  terror  and  of 
ganger  we  have  ever  experienced.  In  the  exten- 
((ion  of  excise  laws,  in  the  erection  of  barracks,  in 
tbe  determined  adherence  to  abuses  displayed  by 
pu'Uament,  in  the  desertion  of  pretended  patriots, 
fjie  spread  of  arbitrary  principles,  the  tame  sub- 
dued spirit  of  the  nation,  we  behold  the  seeds  of 
political  ruin  quickening  into  life.  The  securities 
of  Uberty,  as  was  long  since  remarked  by  Dr.  Price, 
Jwive  given  way ;  and  what  remains  is  little  more 
than  an  indulgence,  which  cannot  continue  long, 
^en  it  ceases  to  be  cherished  in  the  affections  of 
(he  people.  The  httle  of  public  virtue  that  still 
fabsists,  is  no  match  for  disciplined  armies  of 
4K>rruptJon.  The  people  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  Disquieted  by  imaginary  alarms,  in- 
sensible to,  the  real  danger  that  awaits  them,  they  are 
taugjit  to  court  that  servitude,  which  will  be  a 
aouTce  of  misery  to  themselves,  and  to  posterity. 
I,  Deplorable,  as  the  prospect  is,  a  precarious  hope 
Stay  be  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  magnitude  of 
^buses.  I  There  is,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  an 
ultimate  point,  both  of  elevation  and  depression,  in 
the  aSairs  of  kingdoms,  to  whicli,  when  they  arrive, 
they  begin  to  turn  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  fall 
back  into  their  ancient  channels.    We  are  certainly 
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entided  to  all  the  comfort  tliat  consideration  is 
capable  of  affording.  Taxation  can  hardly  be 
more  oppressive^  representation  more  venal  and 
inadequate^  the  influence  of  the  people  more 
extinguished,  or  falsehood  and  deception  more 
triimiphant,  than  they  are  at  present 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  attending 
the  present  crisis^  which,  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  improve  it,  may  be  of  the  utmost  advantage. 
Of  the  numberless  poUtical  parties  which  have 
hitherto  distracted  our  attention,  and  divided  our 
attachment,  there  now  remain  but  two;  the  pa- 
trons of  corruption,  and  the  friends  of  liberty; 
they  who  are  waiting  for  the  disorders  of  govern- 
ment to  ripen  into  arbitrary  power,  and  they  who 
are  anxious  to  bring  back  the  constitution  to  its 
original  principles.  The  coloiurs  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  are  too  bold  and  strong  to  be 
ever  confounded ;  or  if  there  could  be  any  possible 
embarrassment  in  the  choice,  the  ministry  have 
condescended  to  remove  that  obscurity,  by  pur- 
suing an  interest  not  only  distinct  from,  but  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people.  The  clamour  of 
whigs  and  tories  hath  happily  subsided;  and  pre- 
tended patriots  are  at  length  so  land  as  •  to  unmask 
before  the  people,  and  stand  forth  in  their  native 
character,  the  objects  of  just  detestation.  .  We 
cannot  wish  for  better  lessons  of  public  virtue  than 
is  frimished  by  the  contrast  of  their  vices. 

On  the  present  war,  until  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nistry are  more  unfolded,  it  behoves  me  to  speak 
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with  tenderness  and  reserve.  If  nothing  more  be 
intended  than  the  maintenance  of  national  honour, 
and  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  will  merit  the  warmest 
support  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country.  But 
if  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  ancient  government 
of  France  be  any  part  of  the  object ;  if  it  be  a  war 
with  freedom,  a  confederacy  of  kings  against  the 
Tights  of  man ;  it  will  be  the  last  humiliation  and 
disgrace  that  can  be  intiicted  on  Great  Britain ; 
and,  were  there  any  truth  in  tales  of  incantation>  to 
behold  us  engaged  in  such  a  cause,  were  enough 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  our  ancestors,  and  move 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  I  The  steps  preparatory  to 
the  war,  the  inflamed  passions,  and  the  character 
of  our  allies,  afford  an  ill  omen  of  the  temper 
with  which  it  will  be  conducted.  The  pretence 
respecting  the  Netherlands  certainly  entitles  the 
ministry  to  the  praise  of  consistence.  It  is  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  candour  and  sincerity  which 
affirmed  the  balance  of  Europe  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  seizure  of  Oczakow,  but  denied  it  was 
endangered  by  the  conquest  of  Poland,  and  the 
invasion  of"  France. 

The  French  revolution,  we  cannot  but  remember, 
was  from  the  first  an  object  of  jealousy  to  ministers. 
There  needed  not  the  late  unhappy  excesses,  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  execution  of 
Louis,  to  excite  or  display  their  hostility.  Jt  ap- 
peared in  the  insult  and  derision  of  their  retainers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  If  they  meant 
the  interests  of  general  liberty,  wl 
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uneasiness  at  tiie  fidi  of  despotism  in  a  n^hboui^ 
ing  country?  Why  render  parliament  a  thejatre 
of  abuse  on  a  revolution^  whose  commencement 
was  distinguished  by  unexampled  mildne^  and 
tranquillity  ?  But  this  part  of  dieir  (Conduct  mils 
likewise  consistent.  Intent  on  the-  destruction  df 
liberty  in  one  country^  they  were  disconeerteif 
at  seeiYig  it  rerivfe  in  another;  and'befo^  thi^ 
ventured  to  extinguish  the  dying  taper.  Waited 'fdf 
the  surrounding  scene  to  be  shut  ti^  in  darkhe^^ 
I  am  peviectly  aware  that  to  speak  'in  tensis  *bf 
decency  and  respect  of  the  French  revolution,  ls« 
to  incur,  in  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  tiAi^; 
the  last  xyf  infamies,  if  we  daiie  to'r^oice*  atihi6^ 
emancipation  of  a  great  people  frotta  thraldom,  It^ 
must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  foulest  imputatiotis 
that  imagination  can  invent,  or  malignity  apply. 
In  contempt,  however,  of  these  calumnies,  I  aiti* 
free  to  confess,  the  French  revolution  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  does  still  appear,  the  most 
splendid  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  friends  of  liberty  contemplate  the  crimes  and 
disorders  with  which  it  has  been  stained*  with  the 
deepest  regret;  but  they  still  hope  that  they  will 

.  *  The  execution  of  the  king  was  certainly  a  most  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  transaction,  alike  repugnant  to  law,  order,  and 
humanity.  Without  being  conducive  to  any  views  of  policy 
whatever,  it-  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  gratification  of  the  most 
detestable  passions.  The  treatment  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate queen,  and  of  the  royal  flEunily,  is  barbarous  and  unmanly  in 
the  extreme.  When  we  look  at  their  sufferings,  humanity  weeps, 
and  pity  forgets  their  crimes. 
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in  the  result  be  more  than  compensated,  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  principles,  and  the  beneficence  of 
its  effects.  Instead  of  wishing  for  a  similar  event  in 
England,  they  are  intent  on  reform  chiefly  to  avoid 
that  necessity.  Under  every  form  of  government 
they  know  how  to  recognise  the  divine  aspect  of 
freedom,  and  without  it  can  be  satisfied  with  none. 
The  evik  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism  arc  two 
extremes  which  they  equally  dread :  and  between 
which  no  middle  path  can  be  found,  but  that  of 
effectual  reform.  To  avert  the  calamities  that 
await  us  on  either  side,  the  streams  of  corruption 
must  be  drained  off,  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment restored,  the  ambition  of  aristocracy  re- 
pressed, and  the  majesty  of  the  people  lift  itself 
up.  It  is  possible  to  retreat  from  the  brink  of 
,  prtyipjcej  but  woe  tp,  ,that  .n^on  which  sleeps 
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*'The  political  piinciples  of  the  Bible  ore  sunple,  distinct, 
■nd  plain.  The  sacred  writers  enter  into  no  niceties,  draw 
BO  lines  of  exact  demarcation,  meet  no  involved  cases  of 
civil  casuistiy ;  but,  speaking  of  mankind  generally  as  alike 
depraved  and  imruly,  and  of  governments  as  the  creations 
of  God's  providence,  they  inculcate,  without  qitalitication, 
reservation,  or  restriction,  the  obnous  and  indispensable 
duties  of  submission,  honour,  and  obedience. 

"  It  has  been,  however,  lerj-  much  the  fashion  of  late 
to  get  rid  of  tliese  unpleasant  and  '  degrading'  injunctions, 
by  pleading  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
difference  between  the  laws  and  system  of  government 
under  which  we  are  iirivileged  to  live,  and  tliose  of  the 
apostolic  days.  Now,  as  to  the  general  duty  of  obedience, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  apply  rather  more  than  less 
strongly  to  those  who  live  under  a  paternal  government, 
than  to  those  who  live  under  a  tj-ramiical  one.  At  the  same 
time  wc  arc  ready  to  allow,  that  the  system  of  freedom 
which,  in  this  country-,  gives  to  the  people  a  share  in  the 
legislature,  and  an  inllucnco  ovor  the  government,  renders 

•  In  order  that  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Hall's  reply  mny  be  fairly 
estimated,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  the  original  article 
that  called  it  forth. — Ed. 
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the  submission  due  from  them  less  implicit  and  uninquirirtg^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  obUgation  to  its 
cheerful  payment. 

"  But,  although  it  be  conceded  that,  under  a  constitution 
which  renders  the  people  a  party  to  their  own  government, 
it  is  lawful  and  proper  for  laymen  to  interest  themselves 
intimately  in  political  concerns,  and  even,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  participate  in  political  contests, — there  is  one  body 
of  men  whom  we  could  ever  wish  to  see  taking  no  other 
part  in  these  matters  than  as  moderators,  instructors,  and 
peace-makers. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty, — they  must,  if  they  will  ^declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,'  sometimes  touch  upon  those  passages  of 
scripture  which  inculcate  the  duties  of  subjects.  While 
St.  Paul,  in  the  days  of  Nero  himself,  was  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  write,  *  Submit  to  everj'  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake;'  and  to  pronounce,  without  hesitation, 
*  He  that  resisteth  the  power,'  tyrannical  as  it  was  in  the 
extreme,  *  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;'  and  while  similar 
passages  aboimd  in  the  inspired  volume,  it  cannot  be  thought 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to 
maintain  an  absolute  silence  on  these  topics.  But  there 
is  one  rule  which,  in  our  opinion,  ministers  would  do  well 
to  follow,  and  that  is,  to  go  no  further  than  the  Bible  will 
carry  them.  The  war  of  parties  and  factions,  the  continual 
struggle  of  political  leaders,  the  various  questions  of  consti- 
tutional casuistry,  are  subjects  which  lie  beyond  this  boun- 
dary, and  with  which  they  would  do  well  not  to  embroil 
themselves.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  is  exhorted  *not 
to  strive,'  but  *  to  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire 
occasion  :'  and,  assuredly,  he  will  find  that  the  bare  dis- 
charge of  his  plain  duty  in  these  things,  wiH  expose  him 
to  sufficient  obloquy  and  reproach. 

"  Entertaining  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  observe  the  republication,  under  his  own  immediate 
sanction,  of  Mr.  Hall's  *  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.'    This  work  was  first  given  to  the  world  about  thirty 
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I  ago,  and  has  been  lung  iiince  forgotten,  or  remom- 

t-bered  only  as  one  of  the  sins  of  its  author's  youth.     Since 

LalB  dutappeaianco,  Mr.    H.  has  so  tnunh  better  cmplujed 

hliis  time  and  his  great  talents,  that  he  may  now  be  coii- 

1  adored  as  standing  in  tlie  very  first  rank  among  the  Non- 

r  conformists  of  tlie  present  day.     And  is  il  not  a  lamentable 

thing  to  sci!  such  a  man  stepping  fornaril,  in  the  ripeness 

of  his  years,  and  at  the  lieight  of  bis  well-earned  reputation, 

to  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  in  tlie  degraded  character 

of  a  riolent  parly-scribe  : — and  jet,  in  what  other  light  can 

e  consider  llie  man,  who,  in  so  uncalled-for  and  gratui- 

L  tais  a  manner,  and  at  so  compiira lively  ppnceftil  a  period, 

■''•ends  into  the  world,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and 

■<nf  his  latest  corrections,  a  new  edition  of  such  a  pamphlet 

B  this  ? 

"  He  indeed  states,  as  an  excuse  for  llie  republication, 

lat  the  term  of  copyright  being  expired,  it  Has  no  longer 

lifci  his  power  to  prevent  the  reprinting  of  this  work.    The 

■  fur,  however,  is  not  so ;    the  power  of  perpetuating  its 

I  lay  still  in  his  hands.     But,  had  he  even  been 

!Ct  on  this  point,  where  was  the  necessity  for  his  being 

live  agent  in  tliia  reappearance  ? 

»  characterize  ihe  tract  before  us  appropriately,  we 

I  only  obser%*e,  that  (he  principal  topics  discussed  by 
'  minuter  of  the  gospel'  are,  the  right  of  public  dis- 

I,  the  propriety  of  political  a8aociationB,par/«ff»ieB(a/'y 
:  reform,  the  rights  of  men,  the  character  of  dissenters,  the 
'  jtresent  discontents.  The  work  is  extremely  personal,  and 
J  great  bitterness  is  shown  towards  the  late  Bishop  Horsley, 
f  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  We  shall  not  imitate  Mr,  Hall's 
I  example,  by  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
I  Mi.  Pitt's  political  character:  but  we  should  have  hoped 
I  ftst  the  reflection  of  his  undoubted  integrity,  and  of  that 
L  perfect  devotion  to  liis  eoimtry,  which  led  him  t'>  sacrifice 

II  life  itself  in  its  service,  might  have  spared  him,  nt  the 
■e  of  sixteen  years  from  his  death,  a  new  volley  of 
reproach  from  one  whoso  vocation  is  '  the  gospel  of 
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"  As  to  the  character  of  Bishop  Horsley,  it  is  now  placed 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversaries ;  and  the  christian 
world  will  know  how  to  appreciate  invectives  against  such 
a  man,  from  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  eulogist  of 
Priestley  and  Price,  the  Socinians,  and  of  Maiy  Wolstone- 
crafl,  the  female  libertine  and  deisL 

"Looking,  then,  upon  this  work  as  one  of  which  a 
critical  analysis  would  be  ill  placed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Guardian,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  political  creed  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  of  the  maimer 
in  which  he  supports  it 

"He  is  then,  as  far  as  professed  doctrine  can  make 
him,  plainly  and  clearly  a  radical  reformer.  He  pleads  for 
^annual  parliaments,'  for  universal  suffrage,  for  the  un- 
fettered publication  of  every  land  of  blasphemy,  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  relatives  of  noblemen  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  for  *  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.'  In  what 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  he  has  discovered  the  least 
sanction  for  any  one  of  these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine. 

"  In  fact,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  least 
expression  of  their  will.  Now,  could  these  notions  have 
been  carried  into  practice  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
(soon  after  the  Birmingham  riots,)  and  could  a  legislature 
have  been  formed  upon  Mr.  H.'s  universal  sufirage  plan, 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  would  have  been, 
that,  as  the  feeling  of  the  multitude  ran  violently  against 
all  the  friends  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  H.  and  most 
of  his  fellow-labourers  and  admirers  would  have  been 
silenced,  banished,  or  hanged.  So  much  for  the  effects 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Hall's  plan.  And 
as  for  the  principles  upon  which  that  plan  is  founded,  we 
find  him  broadly  stating,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  work, 
with  admirable  consistency,  that  ^  calumny  and  reproach 
are  usually  the  lot  of  distinguished  virtue/  and  that  ^  the 
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f  W^toputarit^  of  a  cause  is  rather  a  presumption  of  its 
1  ^Kfitettce.'  Now,  if  the  fact  be  ao,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
I  good  of  the  people  that  this  perpetually  erroneous  criterion 
[  diotild  govern  the  aJfairs  of  the  state. 

"  Mr.  Hall  concludes  his  prefixed  advertisement,  with 
rAe  hope  '  that  the  reader  will  recollect,  as  an  excuse  for 

■  #»e  warmth  of  his  exi>ression,  that  tlie  work  is  an  eulo- 
n  a  dead  friend  ;'  which  is  asserting,  in  other  words, 

rAat  the  press  is  enslaved,  and  its  liberty  departed.  And, 
tbkving  written  this  some  years  since,  he  now  coolly  re- 
Ifiiblifihes  it,  after  ivitnessing  the  acquittals  of  Hone  and 
I'Wooller,  and  while  the  wretched  Carlile  is  braving  every 
I  sSbrt  tlut  can  be  made  to  stop  tlic  torrent  of  blasphemy 
I  vliich  has  so  long  issued  from  his  warehouse. 

"Again,  Mr.  H.  assured  us,  thirty  years  since,  that  we 
I  %ad  Uien  '  at  length  arrived  at  that  crisis  when  nothing 
f  but  speedy  and  elTcclual  reform  could  save  us  from  ruin.' 
L  Now,  since  the  first  publication  of  this  prediction,  we  have 
V  Baintained  a  contest  of  long  duration  with  the  greatest 
Lconqueror  of  modem  times,  and  have  fairly  subdued  him. 
;  immensely  augmented  the  extent  of  our  empire, 
I  increased  its  ratio  of  population.  We  have  tripled 
merce  and  om  revenue.  We  have  improved,  it  is 
B'to  be  ho]}ed,  the  state  of  our  internal  population  by  the 
K  Mtablishment  of  hcIiooIs,  and  the  increase  of  places  of 
rship :  and  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  com- 
iaencemcnt,  at  least,  of  Uie  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
lole  world. 
I-  "  And  after  all  this,  Mr.  Hall  comes  forward,  with  much 

■  fedmirable  simplicity,  to  tell  us  of  tins  wonderful  jirophecy 
met  his,  delivered  only  the  third  part  of  a  century  since, 

I  without  immcdinte  reform  in  parliament,  ruin  was  then 
able.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  this  same  immediate 
»  has  not  yet  taken  place,  although  one  whole  gene- 
has   passed  away  since    the  jiromulgation    of  this 

Miction.  Has  the  dreadful  alternative,  then,  fallen  upon 
Have  we  been  crushed  by  this  inevitable  ruin  .' 

"  The  present  comparatively  prosperous  and  improving 
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circumstances  of  the  kingdom  answers.  No  !  to  this  question. 
The  general  state  of  the  country,  the  average  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  better^  and  not  worsen 
than  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hall  first  published  this  direful 
presage. 

"  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  state  of  general  im- 
provement, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  depression  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country,  v"  But  we  are  told,  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  judges,  that  the  evils  which  threaten  these 
classes  have  arisen  jfrom  the  want  of  sufficient  legislative 
protection.  And  do  we  not  know,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  mobs  of  1815,  that  a  reformed  parliament,  a  universal 
suffrage  parliament,  according  to  Mr.  Hall's  plan,  would 
have  withheld  even  the  partial  protection  which  has  hitherto 
been  granted,  and  would  have  thereby  made,  what  is  now 
distress  and  perplexity,  absolute  ruin  and  destruction  ?  So 
much  for  the  necessity  and  the  effects  of  reform. 

*'  It  is  with  the  most  painful  feelings  that  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  this  uncalled-for,  and  altogether 
unnecessary,  republication.  We  repeat,  that  the  general 
jmnciple  upon  which  we  disapprove  of  it  is,  that  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  wiH  always  best  consult  the  interests  of  his 
flock,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  by  abstaining 
from  any  political  discussion  which  transgresses  the  bounds 
prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hall  has  over- 
stepped these  limits,  and  has  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  war  of  party  politics.  He  has  also  chosen,  we  appre- 
hend, the  side  which  was  generally  foimd  in  most  direct 
opposition  to  the  scripture  injunctions  of  peace,  quietness, 
and  obedience.  And  as  the  weight  of  his  character,  and 
the  authority  of  his  name,  render  error  from  his  pen  trebly 
dangerous,  we  have  felt  only  the  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  principles  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  lay  do^vn,  and  to  immask  the  sophistry 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  has  attempted  to  support 
them.'* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Leicester  Journal. 
Sir, 

A  VIOLENT  attack  on  my  character  having  appeared 
in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  in  an 
extract  from  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  1  rely  on  your  impartiality  for  per- 
mitting me  to  repel  the  accusation  through  the 
ftame  medium.  If  the  misrepresentations  which  1 
lave  to  complain  of  had  heen  confined  within  the 
Iwunds  of  decency,  I  should  have  consulted  my 
ease  by  remaining  silent :  but  the  writer,  whoever 
he  is,  has  availed  himself  of  the  impunity  attached 
to  anonymous  communications  so  unsparingly, 
that  I  might  be  justly  charged,  not  only  with  a 
criminal  indifference  to  character,  but  with  being 
'accessary  to  the  delusion  of  the  public,  were  I  to 
tnake  no  reply. 

The  amount  of  my  offence  consists  in  uttering 
'ft  new  edition  of  a  political  pamphlet,  which  made 
'its  first  appearance  many  years  since,  and  passed 
hrough  several  editions.  This  writer  says,  I 
inight  have   suppressed   it ;    but  the  contrary  is 
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the  fact.  The  term  of  copyright  is  well  known 
to  extend  to  fourteen  years,  after  which  any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  republish  a  work  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Author.  More  than  that  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  edition,  and  as  it  was  at 
the  option  of  any  bookseller  to  reprint  it,  so  I  was 
assured  from  various  quarters,  that,  whether  I  con- 
sented or  not,  it  would  certainly  be  republished. 
The  only  alternative  that  remained  was,  either 
to  suffer  it  to  come  forth  in  a  form,  perhaps,  most 
incorrect,  and  mingled  with  foreign  infusions,  or 
to  publish  it  under  my  own  eye,  and  with  such 
alterations  and  corrections  as  the  Author  might 
deem  proper.  The  latter  was  preferred,  and  for 
this  a  torrent  of  invective  has  issued  from  the 
Christian  Guardian. 

It  certainly  is  very  unusual  for  a  writer  to 
suppress  his  own  publications,  unless  he  has  re- 
canted the  principles  they  contain.  To  persevere 
in  doing  so,  naturally  exposes  him  to  the  sus- 
picion, either  that  he  has  renounced  his  former 
opinions,  or  that  he  is  afraid  to  avow  them:  but 
neither  of  these  situations  is  mine.  I  have  changed 
no  principle,  and  I  feel  no  fear.  Why,  then,  should 
I  act  in  such  a  manner  as  must  render  me  per- 
petually liable  to  either  of  these  imputations  ? 
For  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  after  loud  and 
repeated  importunities,  I  declined  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  expressed  for  republication,  from 
a  sincere  reluctance  to  engage  in  political  con- 
troversy.   By  one  party,  in  the  mean  while,  it  was 
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my  fortune  to  be  so  unequivocally  claimed  as  a 
convert,  and  by  the  other,  so  assailed  with  re- 
proaches as  an  apostate,  that  1  was  convinced  by 
experience  there  was  no  other  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  misrepresentations  of  both,  hut  to  re- 
publish the  original  pamplilet.  Had  I  never  written 
it,  the  same  motives  which  made  me  reluctant  to 
reprint,  might  probably  have  prevented  my  writing 
it;  but  since  there  is  not  a  principle  in  it  which 
I  can  conscientiously  retract,  and  my  silence  has 
occasioned  numerous  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
takes, the  fair  and  manly  part  was  doubtless 
to  republish  it.  An  ingenuous  mind  is  not  less 
ashamed  of  receiving  praises  it  is  conscious  it  has 
not  deser\'ed,  than  indignant  at  reproaches  which 
are  not  merited. 

But  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  seems,  is  on 
no  occasion  to  meddle  with  party  politics.  How 
exactly  this  maxim  was  adhered  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  when  military  banners 
were  consecrated,  and  the  people  every  where 
Rummoned  to  arms 

By  pulpit  dnini  ecclesiastic, 
Beat  with  fist  insteud  of  a  stick, 

must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers. 

The  men  who  in  the  gari)  of  clergymen,  bustle 
St  electioneering  meetings,  forsooth,  are  not  really 
such,  but  merely  assume  the  disguise  of  that  holy 
order,  since  it  would  be  uncandid  to  suppose  they 
can  so  universally  lose  sight  of  what  is  befitting 
ministers  of  the  gospel.     The  venerable  bench  of 
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bishops^  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either 
attend  in  silent  pomp,  without  taking  any  part  m 
the  dehberations,  or  they  violate  the  character  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  We  must  have  been 
grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  public  prints,  which 
informed  us  of  the  clergy  of  a  whole  archdeaconry, 
or  diocese,  meeting  to  petition  parliament  against 
the  catholic  claims,  since  they  could  never,  with 
one  consent,  depart  so  far  from  the  decorum  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel ! 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,  not  that  the  writer 
is  offended  at  my  meddling  with  politics,  but  that 
I  have  meddled  on  the  wrong  side.  Had  the  same 
mediocrity  of  talent  been  exerted  in  eulogizing  the 
measures  of  ministers,  his  greetings  would  have 
been  as  loud  as  his  invective  is  bitter.  But  it 
was  exerted  to  expose  public  abuses,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  reform,  and  lay  open  the  tergiversation 
of  the  heaven-bom  minister,  and  Sunday  duellist, 
who,  after  devoting  the  day  of  rest  to  deeds  of 
blood,  has,  by  a  strange  fatality,  obtained  a  sort  of 
political  beatification.     Hinc  ilke  Idchrymoe  ! 

Another  head  of  accusation  is,  that  I  have 
censured  the  character  of  Bishop  Horsley,  whose 
character,  the  Reviewer  tells  us,  "is  far  removed 
beyond  my  attack,  while  I  have  eulogized  Dr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  Socinians."  To  this  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  reply,  that  Dr.  Price  was  not  a  Socinian, 
but  an  Arian  ;  he  wrote  professedly  in  confutation 
of  socinianism ;  and  though  I  disapprove  of  his  re- 
ligious principles,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  afiirming. 
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in  Spite  of  the  frantic  and  unprincipled  abuse  of 
Burke,  that  a  more  ardent  and  enlightened  friend 
of  his  country  never  Uvcd,  than  that  %enerable 
patriarch  of  freedom.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  worshipful  corporation  of  London,  who  in 
token  of  their  esteem  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  golden  box  ;  such  was  the 
judgement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  long  professed  himself 
his  admirer,  and  condescended  to  seek  his  advice 
on  questions  of  finance.  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  ac- 
koowiedged,  was  a  Socinian  ;  but  it  was  not  under 
that  character  that  he  ^vas  eulogized.  It  was  as 
the  Iriend  of  liberty,  the  victim  of  intolerance,  and 
the  author  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  philoso- 
phical discoveries  of  modern  times,  for  which  he 
was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  his  name 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  most  illustrious  in- 
stitutions ;  so  that  my  eidogy  was  but  a  mere 
feeble  echo  of  the  applause  which  resounded  from 
every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe.  And  are 
we  suddenly  fallen  back  into  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  dming  which  the 
spell  of  a  stupid  and  unfeeling  uniformity  bound 
the  nations  in  iron  slumbers,  that  it  has  become 
a  crime  to  praise  a  man  for  talents  which  the  whole 
world  admired,  and  for  virtues  which  his  enemies 
confessed,  merely  because  his  religious  creed  was 
erroneous  ?  If  any  thing  could  sink  orthodoxy 
into  contempt,  it  would  be  its  association  with 
«uch  gotliic  barbarity  of  sentiment,  such  reptile 
meanness.      What  renders   the  wretched  bigotry 
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of  the  Reviewer  the  more  conspicuous^  is,  that 
the  eulogy  in  question  was  written  almost  imme-. 
diately  after  the  Birmingham  riots,  that  disgraceful 
ebullition  of  popular  phrenzy,  during  which  a 
ferocious  mob  tracked  his  steps  like  bloodhounds, 
demolished  his  house,  destroyed  his  library  and 
apparatus,  and,  advancing  from  thence  to  the  de- 
struction of  private  and  public  buildings,  filled  the 
whole  town  and  vicinity  with  terror  and  dismay. 

What  sort  of  a  Christian  Guardian  the  Reviewer 
would  have  proved  on  that  occasion,  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  his  passing  over  these  atrocities  in 
silence,  while  he  discharges  his  malice  on  their 
unoffending  victim. 

The  maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  admits 
of  exceptions ;  and  as  I  am  vilified  for  censuring 
Bishop  Horsley,  whose  character,  it  is  affirmed, 
"  is  far  removed  beyond  my  attack,"  while  I  praised 
Priestley,  the  Socinian,  justice  compels  me  to 
remark  (what  the  Reviewer  probably  knows  well 
enough)  that  in  the  wtues  of  private  life.  Dr. 
Priestley  was  as  much  superior  to  his  antagonist, 
as  he  was  inferior  in  the  correctness  of  his  specu- 
lative theology. 

From  the  principles  avowed  in  the  Apology,  this 
writer  asserts,  that  it  is  evident  I  am  to  be  classed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  radical  reformers. 
This  charge  is  grounded  on  my  reconmienda- 
tion  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
Now  he  either  knows  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conjunction 
with  the   Duke  of  Richmond,  presided  at  public 
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meetings,  in  which  annual  parliaments  and  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  house- 
holders were  recommended,  or  he  does  not.  If 
he  pleads  ignorance  of  the  fact,  what  presumption 
is  it  for  a  man  so  uninformed  to  write  upon  the 
subject !  If  he  knows  it,  let  me  ask,  was  Mr.  Pitt 
radical  reformer  at  the  time  he  recommended 
those  measures  ?  If  he  was,  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge ;  but  if  he  was  not,  the  recommendation 
of  a  similar  plan  is  no  evidence  of  my  being  a 
radical.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  the  utmost 
contempt  of  tlie  charge  of  radicalism.  A  radical 
reformer,  if  we  attend  to  the  import  of  words,  is 
one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  that  proposes 
not  merely  to  palliate,  but  to  extirpate  it.  And 
what  is  that  reform  worth,  that  proposes  less  ? 
He  who  labours  under  an  inveterate  malady,  wishes 
for  a  radical  cure  :  he  would  put  little  value  on 
a  remedy  that  should  mitigate  the  pain,  without 
reaching  the  source  of  the  disorder.  If  the  ap- 
pellation of  radical  reformer  is  intended  to  denote 
B  revolutionist,  it  is  most  absurdly  applied  to  the 
advocate  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
fi"age,  because  the  first  of  these  measures  is  merely 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  practice,  and  the  latter 
most  consonant  to  the  genius  of  a  free  constitution, 
which  presupposes  the  extension  of  the  elective 
■franchise  to  all  who  can  be  presumed  to  have  a 
will  of  their  own  :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  coupled 
with  the  practice  of  voting  by  ballot,  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  the  best  expedient  for  securing 
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the  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  elections.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  sincere  proposal  of  reform  must  differ 
essentially  from  the  proposal  of  a  revolution.  If, 
by  styling  me  a  radical  reformer,  this  writer  in- 
tends to  impute  revolutionary  views,  I  say  it  is  a 
calumny  and  a  falsehood ;  and  I  challenge  him  to 
produce  a  single  sentence  from  my  publications 
which  sustains  such  a  charge,  or  which  convicts 
me  of  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  as 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But  if 
he  means,  that  I  am  for  such  a  reform  as  will  cut 
up  corruption  by  the  roots,  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  disavow  it.  He  wishes,  it  is  evident,  to  fix  the 
impression  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  regal  branch 
of  the  constitution ;  but  shrinks  from  making  the 
assertion,  and  endeavours  to  convey  the  venom  of 
his  accusations  through  the  subtle  vehicle  of  a  dark 
and  ambiguous  phraseology. 

For  what  purpose,  but  that  of  exciting  hatred 
and  horror,  he  has  thought  fit  to  couple  my  name 
with  the  mention  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.  The  blasphemy  of  their  pub- 
lications is  quite  as  disgusting  to  me  as  to  himself ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  justness  of  that 
reasoning  which  would  infer  that  no  political  cor- 
ruption, however  enormous,  no  mal-administration, 
however  flagrant,  must  be  exposed  to  animadver- 
sion, until  these  men  have  ceased  to  exhale  their 
impieties.  Let  this  principle  once  be  admitted, 
and  we  shall  never  want  Hones  and  Carliles  in 
abundance :  to  remove  a  shield  so  easily  purchased. 
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and  so  effectual  in  the  protection  of  every  abuse, 
might  be  deemed  an  infatuation. 

"  He  (tile  author  of  the  Apology)  pleads,"  says 
the  Reviewer,  "  for  annual  parliaments,  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  for  the  unfettered  publication  of 
every  kind  of  blasphemy,  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
relatives  of  noblemen  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  estabUsh- 
ments,  and  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In 
what  part  of  the  sacred  volume,"  he  adds,  "  he 
has  discovered  the  least  sanction  for  any  one  of 
these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine."  The 
fatuity  of  this  remark  baiScs  all  description.  For 
why  may  I  not  retort  his  own  language,  and  say, — 
This  author  pleads  for  septennial  parliaments,  for 
fenited  suffrage,  for  the  admission  of  the  relati\es 
f  noblemen  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
le  support  of  ecclesiastical  establislmients  ;  but  in 
hat  part  of  the  sacred  volume  be  finds  the  least 
Biction  for  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ?  But 
ten  did  I  plead  for  the  publication  of  blasphemy, 
pttered  or  unfettered  ?  To  plead  for  the  Uberty 
f  divulging  speculative  opinions  is  one  thing,  and 
>  assert  the  right  of  uttering  blasphemy  is  another. 
for,  blasphemy,  which  is  the  speaking  contume- 
Sously  of  God,  is  not  a  speculative  error ;  it  is  an 
Evert  act ;  a  crime  which  no  state  should  tolerate. 
b  relation  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
iKshments,  since  I  am  challenged  to  produce  any 
nssage  from  Scripture  which  sanctions  my  op- 
^sition  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  our 
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Lord's  declaration :  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly 
Fatlier  has  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  That 
national  churches^  or  exclusive  establishments  of 
religion  by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  one  of  these 
plants,  will  not  be  denied ;  since  nothing  of  that 
kind,  it  is  universally  allowed,  existed  diuing  the 
three  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  not 
being  authorised  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
it  must,  if  we  believe  him,  be  rooted  up.  I  have 
used  the  term  great  Head  of  the  church,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  that  Uttle  head*  which  the 
church  of  England  has  invented,  and  on  which, 
whether  it  be  a  beauty  or  a  deformity  in  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  are  certainly  as  silent  as 
on  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  notice  a 
curious  argument  which  the  Reviewer  adduces  in 
support  of  his  darling  tenet  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  from  the  prevaiUng  and  in- 
herent depravity  of  human  nature.  He  reminds 
us  that  mankind  are  represented  in  scripture  as 
"  alike  depraved  and  unruly,"  and,  from  these 
premises,  attempts  to  enforce  that  interpretation  of 
scripture  which  would  annihilate  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  reduce  them,  without  "  restriction  or 
reservation,"  to  a  passive  submission  to  their  poli- 
tical superiors.      On  another  occasion  I  have  sufB- 

*  A  friend  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hall  asked  him  whether, 
on  cool  meditation,  he  did  not  consider  this  allusion  to  the  '*  little 
head*'  as  a  hreach  of  taste  ?  **  Wliy  (said  he)  I  must  confess  it  was 
hetter  for  a  joke  in  the  parlour,  than  to  appear  in  print ;  hut  I  never 
expected  it  would  go  heyond  the  colimms  of  a  newspaper." 
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dently  rescued  the  sentiments  of  the  inspired 
writers  from  such  a  detestable  imputation,  by 
■hewing  that  their  design  is  merely  to  inculcate 
the  general  duty  of  obedience  to  government,  as 
the  ordinance  of  God,  while  they  leave  the  just 
bounds  of  authority,  and  the  limits  of  obedience,  to 
the  regulation  and  adjustment  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience ;  a  task  to  which  they  are  perfectly  adequate. 
But  how  does  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
eiince  the  necessity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  unless  it  is  contended  that  the  ruling 
part  of  mankind  are  not  depraved  ?  That  mankind 
■re  naturally  "depraved  and  unruly"  affords  a 
good  ai^ument  for  the  existence  of  GovernTnent 
iUelf ;  but  since  they  are  *'  alike  depraved  and 
unruly,"  since  governors  partake  of  the  same  cor- 
ruption as  the  people,  aggravated  too  often  by  the 
possession  of  power,  which  inflames  the  passions 
and  corrupts  tlie  heart,  to  allege  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  as  a  reason  for  submission  to  arbi- 
trary power,  involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  cure  of  one  degree  of  wickedness  is  to  be 
obtained  by  affording  unlimited  licence  to  a  greater. 
Retrace  the  annals  of  all  times  and  nations,  and 
you  will  find  in  the  triumph  of  despotism  the 
triumph  of  wickedness ;  you  will  find  that  men 
have  been  virtuous,  noble,  and  disinterested,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  have  been  free. 

The  Reviewer  affects  to  triumph  over  me,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  failure  of  the  prediction, 
that  ruin  would  speedily  ensue,   unless   prevented 

VOL.    IM.  o 
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by  Reform.  "Has  this  dreadful  alternative,"  he 
asks,  "fallen  upon  us?  The  present  compara- 
tively prosperous  and  improving  circumstances  of 
the  kingdom  answers.  No.  The  general  state  of  the 
country,  the  average  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  is  better  and  not  worse  than  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hall  first  published  this  direful  presage." 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  reply  in  suitable  terms  to  a 
writer  who  seems  to  glory  in  setting  truth  at  de- 
fiance. Let  me  ask  the  reader,  whether  he  thinks 
there  is  a  single  person  to  be  found  in  the  nation, 
who  really  believes  our  condition  as  a  people  is 
improved  within  the  last  thirty  years?  Where  is 
this  improvement  to  be  found?  Is  it  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  national  debt  to  three  times 
its  former  amount;  in  the  accumulated  weight  of 
taxes ;  in  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates ;  in  the 
depression  of  land  to  less  than  one-half  of  its 
former  value;  in  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, in  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  distrained  for  rent,  and  they  and 
their  families  reduced  to  beggary  ?  Has  this  writer 
already  forgotten  the  recent  distress  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing class,  who,  from  failure  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  depression  of  wages,  were  plunged 
into  despair,  while  numbers  of  them  quitted  their 
homes,  and  sought  a  precarious  and  scanty  relief, 
by  dragging  through  the  country  loaded  waggons 
and  carts,  hke  beasts  of  burden  ?  Is  it  in  the  rapid 
and  portentous  multiplication  of  crimes,  by  which 
our  prisons  are  glutted  with  malefactors  ?      If  these 
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indications  of  increasing  prosperity,  we  may 
justly  adopt  the  language  of  the  hturgy,  from 
such  prosperity  "  Good  Lord,  deKver  us." 

To  do  the  writer  justice,  he  has  the  grace  to 
admit  something  like  an  exception  respecting  the 
agricultural  interest,  though  he  expresses  himself 
with  the  diffidence  heconiing  the  solution  of  so 
difficult  a  problem.  "  If  any  exception,"  he  says, 
"  can  be  found,  it  is  in  the  agricultural  interest ;" 
but  he  adds,  "  If  those  are  to  be  believed  who 
ought  to  be  judges,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  legal  protection."  Now,  two  corn-bills 
have  been  passed  of  late  years  for  the  express 
-protection  of  the  agriculturist ;  the  last  of  these 
in  open  contempt  of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  people.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  these 
bills,  agriculture  was  in  a  comparatively  flourishing 
state;  since  these  laws  were  enacted  it  has  expe- 
rienced a  depression  beyond  all  example;  and,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  this  writer  has  the  assur- 
ance to  inform  us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  judges,  the  evil  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  legal  protection.  But  who  are  these 
iliglily  privileged  mortals,  who  are  to  be  implicitly 
believed,  because  "they  ought  to  be  judges?"  If 
there  is  any  class  of  persons  whose  opinion  on  these 
questions  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect,  they 
are  undoubtedly  political  economists,  men  who  have 
made  the  sources  of  national  wealth  the  principal 
subject  of  their  inquiry :  and  where  will  he  find 
one,  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time,  who 
o2 
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has  not  reprobated  the  interference  of  legislature 
with  the  price  of  corn  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the 
reasoning  of  that  great  philosopher,  which  is  un- 
answerable, common  sense  will  teach  us,  that 
laws  to  raise  the  price  of  produce,  are  unjust  and 
oppressive  taxes  upon  the  whole  community,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  part.  There  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  who  are  accustomed,  systematically,  to 
3rield  up  their  understandings  to  others,  who  in 
their  view  "  ought  to  be  judges :"  it  is  needless  to 
add,  that  the  present  writer  is  evidently  of  this 
servum  pecus,  this  tame  and  passive  herd :  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  who  thinks  by  proxy.  These 
men,  forgetting,  or  affecting  to  forget,  that  the 
exercise  of  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed, 
will  infallibly  degenerate  into  tjrranny,  unless  it  is 
carefully  watched,  make  it  their  whole  business  to 
screen  its  abuses;  to  suppress  inquiry,  stifle  com- 
plaint, and  inculcate  on  the  people,  as  their  duty,  a 
quiet  and  impUcit  submission  to  the  direction  of  those 
who,  to  speak  in  the  vocabulary  of  slaves,  '*  ought  to 
be  judges."  These  are  the  men  by  whom  the  con- 
stitution is  endangered ;  these  the  maxims  by  which 
free  states  are  enslaved.  If  that  freedom  which  is 
the  birth-right  of  Britons  is  destined  to  go  down  to 
succeeding  generations,  it  must  result  from  the  pre- 
valence of  an  opposite  spirit;  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
an  ardent  attachment  to  hberty,  and  an  incessant 
jealousy  of  the  tendency  of  power  to  enlarge  its 
pretensions  and  extend  its  encroachments. 
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The  Reviewer  asserts,  that  "  my  whole  pamphlet 
"  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  and 
'*  infallibility  of  the  people,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
"  paying  an  implicit  obedience  to  tlie  least  expres- 
"sion  of  their  will." 

This,  i  must  assure  the  reader,  is  a  gross  and 
wilful  misrepresentation.  In  no  part  of  the  pamph- 
let have  1  pleaded  for  any  such  doctrine.  All  that 
1  have  asserted  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  in  unison  with  the  people,  animated 
by  the  same  sympathies,  and  affected',  by  the 
same  interests,  in  the  same  proportion  will  it 
accomplish  the  design  of  its  functions  as  a  repre- 
wentative  assembly  ;  and  that  a  reform  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  that  conjunction 
irf  interests  and  of  feehngs  on  which  its  utility,  as 
Ihe  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  depends. 
•The  necessity  of  such  an  union  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  is  manifest  from  the  very 
■leaning  of  the  terms,  for  it  were  quite  needless 
r  them  to  be  at  the  pains  of  choosing  men,  who, 

consequence  of  a  foreign  bias,  are  prepared  to 
contradict  their  sentiments,  and  neglect  their  in- 
terests.     A    House   of  Commons    which    should 

iefly  consist  of  court  sycophants  and  tyrants, 
rould  exliibit  nothing  more  than  the  mockery  of 
representation.  By  artfully  transferring  what  I 
^ve  said  of  oiie  branch  of  the  legislature  to  the 
whole,  and  presenting  even  that  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  he  has  represented  me  as  reducing  the 
government  t«  such   an  immediate  and  incessant 
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dependence  on  the  popular  will,  as  never  entered 
my  thoughts,  and  would  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

Having  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  my 
readers,  I  shall  close  with  one  remark  on  the 
eulogium  pronounced  by  the  Reviewer  on  the 
character  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  He  appears  to  be 
extremely  shocked  with  the  freedom  and  severity 
of  my  strictures  on  his  conduct,  as  implying  "a 
forgetfulness  of  his  singular  disinterestedness,  and 
his  perfect  devotion  to  his  country."  As  this 
has  become  a  favourite  topic  with  the  admirers  of 
that  celebrated  minister,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
them,  that  there  are  other  vices  besides  the  love 
of  money,  and  other  virtues  besides  that  of  dying 
poor.  It  may  be  easily  admitted,  that  the  ambition 
which  grasps  at  the  direction  of  an  empire,  and  the 
pitiful  passion  for  accumulation,  were  not  the  in- 
mates of  the  same  bosom.  In  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  ambition,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  swallow  up  the  whole  fry  of  petty  propensities. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  withhold  an  atom  of 
the  praise  justly  due  to  him.  That  he  devoted 
much  time,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  talent,  to 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  Is  undeniable.  The  evils 
which  he  has  brought  upon  us  were  not  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ordinary  mind,  nor  the  work  of  a 
day,  nor  done  in  sport ;  but  what  I  contend  for  is, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  unparalleled  apostasy, 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  what  was  worse, 
its  devotion  to  him,  have  been  the  source  of  more 
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calamity  to  this  nation  than  any  other  event  that 
has  befSdlen  it;  and  that  the  memory  of  Pitt 
will  be  identified  in  the  recollection  of  posterity 
with  accmnulated  taxes^  augmented  debt^  extended 
pauperism^  a  debasement  and  prostration  of  the 
public  mmd,  and  a  system  of  policy  not  only 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  Hberty  at  home^  but  prompt 
and  eager  to  detect  and  tread  out  every  spark  of 
liberty  in  Europe  ;  in  a  word^  with  all  those  images 
of  terror  and  destruction,  which  the  name  imports. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  his  character  is  re- 
garded by  a  numerous  class  of  his  countrymen,  will 
be  ascribed,  by  a  distant  age,  to  that  mysterious 
infatuation  which,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of 
Heaven,  is  the  usual,  the  destined,  preciu^or  of  the 
fidl  of  states. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hall. 


Leicester, 

Feb.  5,  1822. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Some  exL-ellent  persons,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Hall, 
often  express  great  conceni  tliiit  so  good  a  mail  should 
luve  skifltTed  his  thoughts  to  be  so  much  engrossed  ia 
|K^itics,  as  they  suppose  must  have  been  the  case.  The 
tiuth,  however,  is,  that  i'ew  mt-n  gave  themselves  less  to 
political  matters  than  he  did.  At  the  deeply  interesting 
period  in  which  lie  wrote  his  political  tracts,  the  whole 
world  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  political  e\-ents, 
and  the  discussion  of  political  principles.  Among  the  dis- 
putants of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  tliis  country  was 
divided,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  took  a  most  active 
part,  and  the  class  denominated  Evangelical  were  by  do 
Bieans  the  least  active.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
indeed,  engaged  in  thai  sad  and  then  frequent  profanation 
ot  holy  places  and  things,  the  consecration  of  the  colours  of 
a  volunteer  corps  in  a  parish  church  ;  and  one  even  put  on  a 
uihtary  cockade,  in  order  to  incite  his  parishioners  to  come 
forward  in  the  public  cause.  The  genuine  principles  of  our 
admirable  constitution  were  thought  by  many  to  be  in  im- 
minent peril ;  yet  all  who  wrote  in  their  defence  were 
exposed  to  obloquy.  A  learned  prelate  asserted,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  "  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  ^vith 
"  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,"  and  his  sentiment  was  loudly 
^iplauded.  In  a  kindred  spirit,  during  the  trials  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  for  "  leasing-making,"  or  sedition,  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  declared  that  "  no 
"  man  had  a  right  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  unless  he 
"*  possessed  landed  propertif :"  and  another  affirmed  that 
**  smce  the  abolition  o/' torture,  there  mat  no  adequate 
" ptmishtiunt  for  sedition."  In  such  a  season  of  violent 
excitement,  when  upright  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
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thought  the  most  valuable  principles  at  stalce,  no  wonder 
that  heats  and  animosities  prevailed,  and  that  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  vehemence, — often  with  acerbity. 
Mr.  Hall,  then  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  of  too  ardent 
and  generous  a  spirit  to  be  quiescent  in  that  signal  crisis  of 
public  affairs.  He  discharged  what,  in  the  exigency,  ap- 
peared to  him  an  imperious  duty,  and  then  remained  silent, 
until,  aft^r  an  interval  of  many  years,  at  the  intreaty  of  his 
friends,  he  broke  the  silence  in  a  brief  effort  of  self-defence 
against  anonymous  misrepresentation.  It  was,  indeed,  his 
permanent  conviction  (see  vol.  I.  p.  862)  "  that  the  teach- 
*^  ers  of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation,  than  to 
'^  subserve  the  interests  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public 
^'  dissension.''  Nay,  for  some  years,  so  great  was  his  indif- 
ference to  political  concerns,  that  he  scarcely  ever  read  a 
newspaper,  or  did  more  in  conversation  than  advert  for  a 
moment,  if  at  all,  to  public  measures.  His  political  prin- 
ciples, however,  remained  the  same  through  life ;  with 
those  simple  modifications  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
occurrence  of  new  events,  were  calculated  to  produce  in 
the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.  Though  he  thought  them 
important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to 
others.  He  cherished  with  delight  the  anticipations  of  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things  amongst  mankind  ;  but  he 
looked  mainly  for  the  realizing  of  his  hopes  to  the  operation 
of  a  higher  class  of  principles  than  the  politics  of  this  world 
can  supply,— principles  of  heavenly  origin,  which,  flowing 
firom  Religious  Truth,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature,  change  and  improve  the  mass  of  society 
by  transforming  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 

Some  of  the  following  pieces  yield  ample  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  of  these  sentiments. 

That  there  are  occasions  on  which  pious  men  not  only 
may,  but  must,  if  they  act  fully  on  scriptural  principles, 
censure  public  men  and  public  measures,  has  been  clearly 
shewn  by  one  of  the  gentlest  as  well  as  most  excellent  of 
men— Granville  Sharp— in  his  Essay  on  "  The  Law  of 
"  Pamve  Obedience^ 
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AN    ADDRESS. 


I 


As  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  shortly  to  come  before 
parhament,  with  a  view  to  a.  final  decision,  it  is 
presumed  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a  par- 
ticular connected  with  that  subject,  which  is  judged 
of  high  importance.  The  point  to  which  we  refer, 
respects  the  propriety  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the 
new  charter,  authorizing  the  peaceable  dissemina- 
tion of  christian  principles  in  India.*      For  want  of 

"  The  object  for  whicli  Mr.  Hall,  and  many  other  pious  men, 
•P  oiniestly  pleailed,  wtu  accomplished,  at  least  as  to  ita  practical 
Ksult* :  though  there  i»  still  room  to  interpose  ohslructiona,  if 
men  in  power  should  be  inclined  to  present  them.  The  act  which 
ptuscd  in  1813,  "for  continuing  in  the  East  India  Company  for 
"  s  fartlier  term  the  posseasion  of  the  Britiali  territories  in  India," 
contains  four  clauses  (viz.  33.  34,  Sfj,  36)  which  relate  to  "  per- 
**  ions  desirous  of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
**  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  natives."  The  nature 
of  ihii  port  o(  the  enactment  will  be  understood  &om  the  sub- 
I  Joined  brief  official  abstract: — 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  think  fit  to  refiise  the  applications 

••for  permisaion  made  in   behalf  of  such  persons,  they   are  to 

transmit  the  applications  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who, 

fil  they  lee  no  valid  Direction  ta  granting  the  pemuHion,  may 
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such  a  provision^  the  missionaries  who  have  lately 
visited  that  country^  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  going  there  by  the  circuitous  route  of  America^ 
besides  meeting  with  considerable  obstructions  in 
their  attempts  to  settle,  and  being  exposed  to  much 
vexation  and  interruption  in  their  quiet  efforts  to 
plant  the  christian  faith.  It  must  surely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  a  country 
imder  the  government  of  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  that  religion  should  be  the  only  one 
that  is  discountenanced  and  suppressed. 

That  the  most  complete  toleration  should  be 
extended  to  the  various  modes  of  belief  prevailing 
in  those  remote  dependencies  of  our  empire,  and 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  subjected  to 
the   slightest  inconvenience   on   account   of  their 

"  authorize  the  said  persons  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  Company's 
'*  principal  settlements,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  sanction 
**  from  the  Directors.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  may 
"  make  representations  concerning  such  persons  to  the  Board  of 
".  Commissioners :  and  those  persons  on  arriving  in  the  East 
'*  Indies  are  to  he  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  govern- 
*'  mcnts.  Further,  the  governments  in  India  may  declare  the  cer- 
"  tificates  and  licences  of  such  persons  to  be  void,  if  they  shall 
''  appear  by  their  conduct  to  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  pro- 
"  tection.*' 

Besides  these  clauses,  there  are  others,  from  49  to  54  inclusive, 
which  relate  to  a  *'  church  establishment  in  India.  A  bishop  and 
'*  three  archdeacons  to  be  appointed ;  their  salaries  are  specified ; 
'*  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  to  be  limited  by  letters  patent  from 
"  the  king ;  pensions  to  be  allowed  after  fifteen  years*  service." 
Of  the  bishops  who  have  been  appointed  since  the  passing  of  this 
act,  four,  viz.  MiddUton^  Heber^  James^  and  Turner,  have  been  al- 
ready brought  by  the  climate  of  India  to  a  premature  grave.— *£d. 
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adherence  to  the  rehgious  system  of  their  fore- 
lathers,  is  readily  admitted ;  nor  would  any  event 
give  more  serious  concern  to  the  writer  of  this 
address,  than  an  interference  with  that  right  of 
private  judgment  which  he  deems  an  inalienable 
prerogative  of  human  nature.  But,  for  a  christiaji 
nation  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  by  prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  a 
purer  faith,  and  thus  employ  its  powers  in  sup- 
pressing the  truth,  and  prolonging  the  existence  of 
the  most  degrading  and  deplorable  superstitions,  is 
a  line  of  conduct  equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates 
of  religion,  and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy.  To 
oppose  by  force  the  propagation  of  revealed  truth, 
from  any  worldly  considerations  whatever,  is  such 
a  sacrifice  of  right  to  expediency,  as  can  be  justified 
on  no  principles  but  what  will  lead  to  the  subver- 
Kon  of  all  morality  and  refigion. 

If  Christianity  be  a  communication  from  heaven, 
to  oppose  its  extension  is  to  Jight  against  God ;  an 
impiety  which,  under  every  possible  combination  of 
circumstances,  must  expect  a  severe  rebuke ;  but 
the  guilt  of  which  is  inconceivably  aggravated, 
when  the  opposition  proceeds  from  the  professors 
of  that  very  rehgion.  We  have  no  example  in  the 
history  of  the  world  of  such  a  conduct ;  we  have 
Bo  precedent  of  a  people  prohibiting  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  own  faith ;  a  species  of  intolerance 
exposed  not  only  to  the  objections  which  lie  in 
common  against  all  restraints  upon  conscience,  but 
to  a  train  of  absurdities  peculiar  to  itself;  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  imposes  a  character  of  meamiess 
on  the  ruling  powers,  by  the  virtual  confesston  it 
includes,  that  they  have  either  no  religion.  Or  a 
religion  of  which  they  are  ashamecL  As  the 
equality  of  all  religions,  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
deism,  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  the  oracles  of  truth,  so  it  is  ill  oidcnlated  to 
conciliate  the  esteem  of  eastern  nations,  oh' whom 
it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  deiiecttite  the 
British  name,  by  depriving  it  of  the  vetveiMion 
which  nature,  unsophisticated  by  impiety,  has 
inseparably  connected  with  sentimetits  of  religious 
belief.  Powerfully  impressed  as  they  ae'  with 
religious  principles  and  prejudices,  however  erro- 
neous, we  can  scarcely  adopt  ^  more  effectual 
expedient  for  securing  their  contempt  and  abhor* 
rence  than  an  avowed  indifference  to  whatever 
concerns  that  momentous  subject 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  thait  no -persons  have 
been  so  popular  in  India,  as  the -men,  who  hfl^e 
exerted  themselves  with  the  niost  steady  and^^p- 
severing  zeal  in  the  dissemination  of  ehrktian 
principles  ;  of  which  We  have  a  stifldfag^/exiainple  in 
the  excellent  Schwartz,  for  many*' years  a  mis- 
sionary on  the  coast  of  CbromaiideJ;  "who,  by  h^ 
wise  and  benevolent  conduct,  rendered,  on  various 
occasions,  the  most  essential  service  to  the  British 
interests,  and  became  the  object  of  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  the  natives.* 

*  See  the  Reports  of  the  Society  at  Bartlett*s  Buildings,  (now 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,)  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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The  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  in  India 
not  a  new  experiment ;  it  has  been  now  tried  for 
more  than  a  century  :  it  received  the  wannest  sup- 
port of  George  the  First,  of  illustrious  memory,  as 
Well  as  of  the  then  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  Ziegenbalgius,  and  his  successors, 
was  crowned  with  distinguished  success."  Similar 
attempts  have  been  more  recently  made  in  Bengal, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces ;  and  several  christian 
societies  have  been  planted  by  the  labours  of  mis- 
nonaries  in  those  parts  of  India.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention,  that  no  inconvenience,  not  even 
the  slightest,  has  arisen  from  these  enterprises ; 
and  that  whatever  agitation  has  been  witnessed 
Mnong  the  natives  at  different  times,  the  propa- 
^tion  of  cliristianity  has  never  been  the  cause,  or 
even  the  pretext.  When  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Vellore  reached  England,  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  endeavoured  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  jealousy  and  uneasiness  excited  by  the  efforts 
of  missionaries ;  but  no  attempt  could  be  more 
unsuccessful,  since,  in  the  course  of  a  most  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  that  event,  we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  that  not  even  the  name  of  a 
missionary  was  mentioned.  It  arose  from  causes 
totally  distinct.  Thus  have  we  the  experience  of 
more  than  a  century  to  justify,  the  conclusion,  that 


■  Set  the  excellent  Lcltera  from  1 
tiihop,  addreued  to  Ziegenb^us,  in 
Baearchea. 

VOL.   III.  P 


is  Majesty  and  the  Arch- 
Buchtuion's  Ecclesiastical 
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nothing  is  to  be  feared  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India  from  the  operations  of  missionaries^  subject, 
as  they  must  ever  be,  to  the  control  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

The  number  of  natives  who  profess  Christianity 
is  not  small  nor  inconsiderable.     The  disciples  of 
Schwartz  and  his  successors  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula  amount  to  fifty  thousand ;   and 
the  S)rrian  christians,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to 
several   hundred   thousands;   the  greater  part  of 
them  converted  from  the  Bramins,  and  the  higher 
classes.     They  have  subsisted  there  from  the  fifth 
century,   are   in   possession   of  one   hundred  and 
nineteen  churches,  some  of  them  sumptuous  and 
splendid   edifices ;  and  their  superior  elevation  of 
character  and  purity  of  manners  are  attested,  on 
the  most  respectable  authority,  to  be  such  as  the 
possession  of  the  christian  faith  might  be  expected 
to  inspire.*     In  addition  to  this,  translations  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  almost  all  the  vernacular  dia- 
lects of  India,  have  been  recently  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  natives  are  assiduously 
and  constantly  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel ; 
so   that   it  is   too   late   to   think  of  checking   its 
career :  the  possession  it  has  taken  of  the  public 
mind  will  necessarily  render  all  such  attempts  im- 
practicable.    The  only  question  which  remains  to 
be  decided  is,  whether  its  further  propagation  shall 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  or  whether 

♦  See  the  interesting  narrative  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  visit  to  the 
Syrian  christians,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches. 
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fatelligent  and  respectable  Europeans  who  come 
nore  immediately  into  contact  with  tlie  British 
government,  and  in  whose  pi-udence  and  expe- 
rience greater  confidence  may  be  reposed,  shall  be 
Allowed  to  superintend  its  movements.  The  good 
•eed  having  struck  its  root  too  deep  ever  to  be 
•xtirpated,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  to  leave 
It  to  its  spontaneous  growth,  aided  by  the  labour 
nf  Hindoos,  or  to  place  it  under  a  more  skilfiil 
^d  enhghtenc'd  cultivation. 

Though  strangers  to  the  theory,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindostan  have  been  long  familiarized  to  the 
practice,  of  toleration.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
b  there  a  greater  variety  of  sects,  or  more  con- 
trariety in  the  modes  of  rehgious  belief,  subsisting 
without  the  slightest  disturbance ;  even  the  grand 
division  of  the  nati\'es  into  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
metans has  continued  for  ages,  without  interruption 
io  the  public  harmony. 

But  if  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dissemi- 
ition  of  christian  principles  in  India,  the  advan- 
;es  resulting  from  it,  whether  we  consult  the 
iterest  of  the  natives,  or  our  own,  are  too  obvious 
(  require  to  he  enumerated,  and  too  important 
»  be  overlooked.  With  respect  to  its  aspect  on 
natives,  will  it  be  contended  that  a  more 
poweri'ul  instrument  can  be  de\'ised  for  meliorating 
and  raising  their  character,  than  grafting  upon  it 
;e  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  wherever 
avails,  never  fails  to  perfect  whatever  is  good, 
to  correct  whatever  is  evil,  in  the  human 
p  2 
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constitution^  and  to  which  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  those  enlightened  views,  and  that  high  sense 
of  probity  and  honour,  which  distinguii^  it  so 
advantageously  in  a  comparison  with  Asiatic  na- 
tions ?  The  prevalence  of  Christianity  every  where 
marks  the  boimdary  which  separates  the  civilized 
from  the  barbarous  or  semi4)arbarou6  parts  <^  the 
world ;  let  but  this  boundary  be  extended,  and  the 
country  included  within  its  limits  may*  be  conoH 
dered  as  redeemed  from  the  waste,  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  precious  seeds  of  civilization  and 
improvement.  Independently  of  eternal  prospects, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  draw  after  them  such  a  train  cf  absurd 
and  dismal  consequences,  as  to  be  quite  incom- 
patible-with  the  due  expansion  of  the  humain  intel- 
lect, and  necessarily  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
reason  from  reaching  their  maturity  and  perfection. 
Wherever  Christianity  prevails,  mankind  are  uni- 
formly progressive ;  it  communicates  that  just 
manner  of  thinking  upon  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, which,  extending  its  influeticeM  thence  to 
every  department  of  speculative  and  motal  truth, 
inspures  a  freedom  of  imquiry,  and  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  which  raise  the  disciples. lofi  revelation 
immeasurably  above  the  level  of  unassiited  nature. 

The  Hindoo  superstition  is  characterized  by  a 
puerile  extravagance  of  conception,  as  hostile  to 
the  cultivation  of  reason,  as  the  enormity  of  its 
practices  is  revolting  to  humanity.  It  oppresses 
the  former  by  its  gigantic  absurdities;   it  extin- 
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guishes  the  latter  by  the  cruelty  of  its  rites.      The 
annual    destruction    of  female    infants   in  Guzerat 
and  Kutch  is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand.*    Till  lately,  it  had  been  the  custom,  from 
time   immemorial,    to  immolate,    at  the    island  of 
Sanger,  and  at  other  places  esteemed  holy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  human  victims,  or  to  destroy 
them  by    sharks.       From    a   late    investigation,    it 
appears  that  the  number  of  women  who  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Calcutta,  is,  on  an  average, 
upwards  of  two  hundred,  annually.f     A  multitude 
of  courtezans  are  uniformly  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal temples,  and  the  most  obscene  symbols   ex- 
hibited to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  votarie8.J 
While  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  evinces 
k  the   inseparable   alliance    of  impurity    and   cruelty 
I  with  the  worship  of  idols,  is  it  consistent  with  the 
^  dictates  of  humanity,  not  merely  to  witness  these 
^enormities  without  attempting  to  correct  them,  but 
I  to  oppose  the  communication  of  the  only  remedy 
Iwhich  is  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  ? 

The   base    venality,    together  with  the  spirit  of 
^  artifice  and  intrigue,  which  distinguisli  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  have  rendered  it  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual revolutions,  robbed  its  native    governments 

'  •  B«e  Moore'a  Hindoo  Infuiticide. 
-f-  See  Buclianan's  Memoir,    p.    96,  Appendix.      In  a   letter 
f  ktrlv  received  from  Dr.  Carey,  he  estimates  the  whole  number  of 
inualljr  sacrificed  throughout  India  at  ten  thuusand. 
X  See  Sonnenit's  Voyage  aux  Indes  et  ^  la  Chine,  p.  219. 
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of  every  principle  of  stability,  and  rendered  poison- 
ings, assassinations,  and  treachery,  expedients  so 
constantly  resorted  to  by  the  parties  in  conflict, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  its  history  without 
shuddering.  To  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  superstitions  calculated  to  correct  these  vices, 
is  saying  little,  when,  in  fact,  they  derive  a  powerfiil 
sanction  from  the  maxims  of  theh-  religion,  and 
from  the  character  of  their  gods.  There  is  not 
one  of  their  deities  portrayed  in  their  Shasters 
whose  moral  character  is  tolerably  correct.  How 
much  Christianity  is  wanted  to  exalt  the  senti- 
ments, and  purify  the  principles,  of  this  corrupt 
and  effeminate  race,  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
insisted  on. 

That  their  conversion  is  practicable,  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  controversy  by  the  success  which 
has  already  attended  the  experiment;  that  no 
apprehensions  are  to  be  entertained  for  the  per- 
manence of  British  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt,  is  manifest  from  experience ;  that  to  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  the  subject  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  chief  distinction  betwixt  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority  and  the  operation 
of  lawless  tyranny,  will  not  be  disputed  in  an  en- 
lightened age;  and  that  the  christian  religion  is 
the  greatest  blessing  we  have  received,  the  most 
precious  boon  we  can  bestow,  none  but  infidels 
will  deny.  It  surely  will  not  be  asserted,  that  we 
are  under  less  obligation  to  communicate  a  good, 
because  that  good  may  be  traced  to  the  immediate 
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r  interposition  of  Heaven,  or  because  it  contains  the 
seeil  and  genu  of  eternal  felicity.  He  who  believes 
[  the  Bible,  must  know  that  the  heathen  are  to  be 
I  ipven  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  jjossession,  and  that 
therefore  to  forbid  hig  being  preached  to  the  Gentiles 
I  Aat  tlietj  ma>i  be  sai'cH,  is  an  attempt  to  contravene 
I  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High,  equally  impotent 
1  and  presumptuous.  Let  the  polsherdx  strive  against 
1  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  but  woe  unto  him  who 
\  Mtrivefh  with  his  Maker.  Such  conduct,  persevered 
must  infallibly  draw  down  the  judgements  of 
I  God  on  the  people  to  whose  infatuated  counsels 
it  is  to  be  ascribed.  Whoever  considers  the  aspect 
j  of  the  times,  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  not 
[  to  discern  the  symptoms  of  a  pecuUar  crisis,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  which  are,  tlie  rapid  sub- 
version of  human  institutions,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  stone  cut  out 
IVfithout  hands  has  already  fallen  tipoit  the  image, 
fiittl  made  H  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
^or:  the  next  event  we  are  to  look  for  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  is  its  enlarging  itself,  till  it 
iecomes  a  great  mountain,  and  Jills  the  whole  earth. 
If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  propagation 
»0f  the  true  reUgion  might  l)e  resisted  with  ira- 
puiiity,  that  period  is  past ;  and  the  Master  of 
the  universe  is  now  addressing  the  greatest  po- 
tentates in  the  language  of  au  ancient  oracle : — 
1  jfife  wise  now,  ye  kings ;  be  instriicled,  ye  judges  of 
Encompassed  as  we  are  with  the  awt 
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tokens  of  a  presiding  and  avenging  Providence, 
dissolving  the  fabrics  of  human  wisdom,  extinguish- 
ing the  most  ancient  dynasties,  and  tearing  up 
kingdoms  by  their  roots,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  in&tuation  any  longer  to  oppose  the  reign  of 
God,  whose  purposes  wiU  pursue  their  career,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  human  policy,  which  must 
either  yield  their  cooperation,  or  be  broken  by 
its  force. 

All  that  is  desired,  on  this  occasion,  is  simfdy 
that  the  Word  of  God  may  be  permitted  to  have 
free  course.  Whether  it  be  consistent  with  aouBd 
policy  for  the  British  government  to  employ  any 
part  of  its  resources  in  aid  <^  the  Cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  discuss,  while  its  friends  confine  their 
views  to  a  simple  toleration,  and  request  merely 
that  its  teachers  may  not  be  harassed  or  impeded 
in  their  attempts  to  communicate  instruction  to  the 
natives.  Before  such  a  liberty  can  be  withheld, 
the  principles  of  toleration  must  be  abandoned ; 
nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  withhold  it  without 
exciting  a  sanguinary  persecution,  where  men  are 
to  be  found  who  will  eagerly  embrace  ihe  crown 
of  martyrdom  rather  than  relinquish  the-perform- 
ance  of  what  f^pears  to  them  a  high  and* awful 
duty.  And  what  a  spectacle  will  it  exhibit,  for 
a  christian  government  to  employ  force  in  the 
support  of  idolatry,  and  the  suppression  of  truth ! 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  necessary  effects  of 
such  a  measure,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
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beneficial  consequences  likely  to  result  from  an 
opposite  mode  of  conduct.  On  that  improvement 
of  character  which  the  cordial  reception  of  re- 
vealed truth  cannot  fail  to  operate,  it  will  be  easy 
to  graft  some  of  the  best  habits  and  institutions 
of  European  nations,  advancing  gradually  through 
BD  uiterminable  series  of  social  order  and  happi- 
ifess.  Under  the  fostering  hand  of  reUgion,  reason 
'will  develope  her  resources,  and  philosophy  mature 
her  fruits.  Nor  will  the  advantages  accruing  to 
Ae  British  interests,  from  a  change  so  salutary, 
ht  less  certain,  or  less  important.  The  possession 
wi  the  same  faith  wiU  occasion  such  an  approxima^ 
4ion  of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  natives 
to  our  own,  as  will  render  the  union  firm,  by 
rendering  it  cordial.  While  a  total  opposition  in 
their  ^iews  on  the  most  important  points  subsists 
Hibetwixt  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects ; — while  ob- 
KfOCts  adored  by  the  one  are  held  in  contempt  and 
^■■^horrence  by  the  other;  they  may  be  artificially 
H'Conneoted,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  be 
nnited :  it  is  rather  a  juxta-positiou  of  inanimate 
parts,  than  a  union  of  minds.  In  such  a  situation 
the  social  tie  wants  that  cementing  principle  which 

»fi  requisite  to  give  it  strength  and  stability  :  it  is 
*  strained  and  unnatural  position,  in  which  things 
are  held  contrary  to  their  native  bent;  in  which 
authority  is  upheld  merely  by  force,  without  de- 
riving support  from  that  sympatliy  of  congenial 
sentiment  which  forms  its  truest  basis.  Hence 
tile  precarious  tenure  by  which  European   states 
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have  successively  held  dommion  in  India,  where 
all  has  been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword;  where  the  moment  force  has  been  with- 
drawn or  relaxed^  authority  has  ceased,  and  each, 
in  its  turn,  has  gained  a  transient  ascendency,  none 
a  firm  and  tranquil  possession. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  mischiefe  arising  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  extremely  desirable, 
providing  it  be  practicable,  to  impart  to  our  sub- 
jects in  the  East  some  principle  which  shall  draw 
them  into  closer  contact  with  the  ruling  power; 
and  what  principle  equally  operative  and  efficient 
with  the  possession  of  a  common  religion  ?  Though 
the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  over  India 
will  probably  be  a  work  of  time,  its  influence  in 
strengthening  the  social  compact,  by  augmenting 
the  attachment  of  the  natives,  will  be  uniformly 
progressive ;  and  while  external  tranquilUty  is 
secured,  by  the  superiority  of  our  pohcy  and  our 
arms,  we  shall  every  year  be  making  our  way 
into  their  hearts:  we  shall  be  estabhshing  an 
interior  dominion,  and  may  confidently  reckon  on 
the  unshaken  fidelity  of  every  christian  convert 
This  is  not  mere  conjecture :  for  in  all  the  trying 
vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  British  interests  in 
India,  the  Hindoo  christians  have  invariably  ap- 
proved themselves  our  firmest  firiends  and  abettors. 

Though  the  writer  of  this  address  is  afraid  of 
being  tedious,  there  is  another  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  which  he  deems  of 
too  much  importance  not  to  be  mentioned.     The 
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possession  of  India,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  object 
to  which  our  enemies  are  looking  with  eager  desire, 
accompanied  with  jealousy  at  that  splendour  which 
the  viistness  of  our  oriental  empire  confers  on  the 
British  name  and  character.  No  efforts  will  they 
deem  too  great,  no  sacrifices  too  expensive,  to  rob 
ns  of  so  bright  a  jewel.  What  events  may  arise 
here-after  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity 
to  conjecture :  one  thing  is  certain,  that  nothing 
will  oppose  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  their 
designs  than  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  They 
who  have  received  that  inestimable  blessing,  will 
infallibly  cling  with  ardour  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  it.  They  %vill  feel  more  than 
a  natural  affection  to  the  country  which  has  opened 
to  them  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and  nourished 
them  with  the  bread  of  life.  In  all  the  struggles 
to  retain  or  to  acquire  dominion  in  the  East,  the 
christian  portion  of  the  population  will,  to  a  man, 
be  the  zealous  partizans  of  Great  Britain;  a  firm 
■nd  immovable  band,  whose  devoted  attachment 
will  in  some  measure  compensate  for  their  infe- 
riority of  number.  In  this  species  of  policy,  too, 
in  this  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  concihatlng 
esteem,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  intrigues  of  our  rivals,  who  are  equally  in- 
disposed and  disqualified  to  engage  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

If  we    consider  what  may   be  the  probable  in- 
tention  of  Providence  in  opening  so  extensive  a 
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communication  betwixt  Europe  and  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  idolatry,  and  more  especiaUy  of 
subjecting  such  immense  territories  in  the  East  to 
the  British  arms,  we  can  conceive  no  end  more 
worthy  of  the  Deity  in  these  momentous  chaises 
than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  true  rel^on. 

Our  acquisition  of  power  there  has  been  so  rapid, 
so  extensive,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  limits 
of  our  native  empire,  that  there  are  few  events*  in 
which  the  interposition  of  Providence  may  be  more 
distinctly  traced.  From  the  possession  of  a  few 
forts  in  different  parts  of  the  coast,  which  we  were 
permitted  to  erect  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, we  have  risen,  in  the  course  of  less  than 
half  a  century,  to  a  summit  of  power,  whmice  we 
exert  a  direct  dominion  over  fifty  millions,  and  a 
paramount  influence  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
men.  By  an  astonishing  train  of  events,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  oriental  world  has 
been  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  island  placed  in 
the  extremities  of  the  west  of  Europe.  Kingdoms 
have  fallen  after  kingdoms,  and  provinces  after 
pro^ces.  with  .  rapiS^  which  reLble.  the  in- 
cidents  of  a  romance,  rather  than  the  accustomed 
order  of  political  events.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  this  career  of  conquest  has  tmiformly  directed 
its  steps  towards  those  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to 
those  only,  which  are  the  primeval  seats  of  pagan 
idolatry ;  forming  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt 
the  most  enlightened  of  christian  nations,  and  the 
victims  of  the  most  inveterate  and  deplorable  system 
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of  superstition  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  As 
we  must  be  blind  not  to  discern  the  finger  of  God 
in  these  transactions,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  for 
what  purposes  we  are  lifted  to  so  high  a  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  blind 
predilection,  which  aims  at  no  other  object  than 
to  gratify  ambition,  by  extending  the  power,  and 
augmenting  the  grandeur  of  Great  Britain ;  a 
motive  too  puenle  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
human  reason,  much  more  to  limit  the  views  of 
an  eternal  mind. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  over  extensive 
kingdoms  is  a  sacred  trust,  for  which  nations  are 
not  less  responsible  than  individuals,  a  delegation 
from  the  supreme  fountain  of  power ;  and  as  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature  forbid  us  to  confound 
men  with  things,  or  to  forget  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations subsisting  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  greater  crime 
than  to  consider  the  latter  as  merely  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  former.  Every  individual  of 
the  immense  population  subjected  to  our  sway,  has 
claims  on  our  justice  and  benevolence  which  we 
cannot  with  impunity  neglect:  the  wants  and  suf- 
ferings of  every  indiridual  utter  a  voice  which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  humanity.  In  return  for  their 
alk^nce  we  owe  them  protection  and  instruction, 
together  with  every  effort  to  meliorate  their  con- 
dition and  improve  their  character.  It  is  but  fair 
to  acknowledge   that  we  have  not  been   wholly 
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insensible  to  these  claims^  and  that  the  extension 
of  our  power  has  been  hitherto  highly  beneficial. 
But  why,  in  the  series  of  improvements,  has  Chris- 
tianity been  neglected?  Why  has  the  communi- 
cation of  the  greatest  good  we  have  to  bestow  been 
hitherto  fettered  and  restrained ;  and  while  every 
modification  of  idolatry,  not  excepting  the  bloody 
and  obscene  orgies  of  Juggernaut,  has  received 
support,  has  every  attempt  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace  been 
suppressed  ?  It  will  surely  appear  suiprising  to 
posterity,  that  a  nation,  glorying  in  the  purity  of 
its  faith  as  its  highest  distinction,  should  suffer 
its  transactions  in  the  East  to  be  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  infidelity,  as  though  it  were  imagined 
the  foundations  of  empire  could  be  laid  only  in 
apostasy  and  impiety;  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
Europe,  convulsed  to  its  centre,  bdiolds  these 
frantic  erections  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. Their  astonishment  will  be  the  more  excited, 
when  they  compare  our  conduct  in  this  instance 
with  the  imprecedented  exertions  we  are  making 
for  the  difiusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  other 
directions ;  with  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
which,  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying 
the  oracles  of  God  to  all  quarters,  has  risen  to  an 
importance  that  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  concern;  in  which  statesmen,  nobles, 
and  prelates,  have  enrolled  their  names,  emulous 
of  the  honour  of  advancing  to  the  utmost  the 
noble  design  of  the  institution ;  with  the  Bartlett*s 
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Buildings  Society,  employed  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury in  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan,  which  includes  in  the  hst  of  its  members  every 
bishop,  and  every  dignifie<i  ecclesiastic  in  the  realm  ; 
mth  the  numerous  translations  going  on  in  all  the 
i  dialects  of  the  East,  to  which  the  learned,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  are  looking  with  eager  expec- 
I  tation.      When  posterity  shall  compare  the  conduct 
we  are  reprobating,  with  these  facts,  how  great  their 
[  astonishment  to  find  the  piety  of  the  nation  has 
I  suffered  itself  to  he  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  few 
I  iidividuals,  the  open  or  disguised   enemies   of  the 
[  fcith  of  Jesus ! 

It  is  impossible,  in  connexion  with  the  circum- 
[  stances  to  which  we  liave  adverted,  to  mistake  the 
leal  sentiments  of  the  British  people,  or  not  to 
I 'perceive  that  the  illustrious  associations  already 
I'tnentioned  are  entitled,  on  a  question  of  this  na- 
Ure,  to  be  considered  as  its  genuine  and  legitimate 
forgan. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  considera- 
■<ion  of  this  subject,  that  it  is  inse|>arably  connected 
Ivith  liberty  of  conscience.  Rehgious  toleration 
«plies  not  merely  the  freedom  of  thought,  which 
I  human  power  can  restrain,  and  which  equally 
nbststs  under  the  most  tyrannical  and  the  most 
^htened  governments ;  it  comprehends,  also, 
he  freedom  of  communication,  and  the  right  of 
Escussion,  >vithin  the  limits  of  sober  and  dispas- 
lionate  argument.  He  who  is  impressed  with  a 
mviction    of    the    importance    of    the    Christian 
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verities,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  be  aiixioud 
to  communicate  them :  he  will  probably  feel  as 
St.  Paul  did  in  a  similar  situation,  whose  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him  when  he  beheld  Athens 
wholly  given  up  to  idolatry:  he  may  be  touched 
with  so  strong  a  commiseration  for  the  victims  of 
religious  imposture,  and  so  powerfiil  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  correct  it,  as  to  be  ready  to 
adopt  the  language  employed  on  another  occar 
sion  : — **  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard." 

None  but  the  determined  enemy  of  truth  and 
decency  will  deny,  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
possible,  or  that  it  is  more  allied  to  virtue  than  to 
vice.  If,  at  this  juncture,  a  superior  power  inter- 
poses, and  says.  You  shall  not  impart  your  con- 
viction, however  strong;  you  shall  not  attempt 
to  dispel  delusions  the  most  gross,  or  correct 
enormities  the  most  flagrant,  though  no  other 
means  are  thought  of  but  calm  expostulation  and 
argument;  in  what,  I  would  ask,  does  such  an 
interference  differ  from  persecution?  Hare  is 
conscience  on  one  side,  an  enlightened  conscience, 
as  all  christians  must  confess,  and  force  on  the 
other ;  which  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
things  are  placed  by  every  mstance  of  persecution. 
If  Christianity  was  ever  persecuted ;  if  the  martyr- 
ologies  of  all  times  and  nations  are  not  to  be 
exploded  as  mere  fiction  and  romance ;  this  is 
persecution,  and  persecution  of  a  most  portentous 
character,  being  directed,  in   support  of  a  system 
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!  detest,  against  the  religion  by  which  we  expect 
be  saved.  Here  are  a  people,  indignant  posterity 
iritl  exclaim,  who  profess  subjection  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  oracles 
which  foretell  the  universal  extension  of  his  do- 
:nion,  who  yet  make  it  a  crime  to  breathe  his 
e  in  pagan  lands,  and  employ  their  power  to 
^ce  out  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs,  and 
lender  it,  as  far  as  possible,  inaccessible  to  his 
thgion.  With  what  efficacious  sincerity,  and 
ipdifying  fervour,  must  this  people  have  prayed. 
Thy  kingdom  come !"  Admirable  successors  of 
Ae  Constantines  and  the  Charlemagnes  of  a  former 
^^t  Faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold  gilts  of 
Cod! 

When  the  parallel  betwixt  the  conduct  of 
Modem  missionaries  and  the  first  preachers  of  the 
flospel  is  insisted  on,  it  is  usual  to  attempt  to  annul 
conclusion  deduced  from  the  comparison,  by 
■emarking  that  the  latter  were  possessed  of  mira- 
culous powers,  to  which  the  former  make  no 
pretensions.  That  this  circumstance  occasions  a 
real  disparity  in  the  means  of  ensuring  success,  will 
be  readily  acknowledged ;  but  that  it  makes  any 
difference  whatever  in  the  right  of  imparting  in- 
struction, will  not  hastily  be  conceded.  Had  such 
supernatural  interpositions  never  accompanied  the 
pubhcation  of  the  gospel,  it  had  wanted  its  creden- 
tials, and  been  essentially  defective  in  the  proof  of 
its  divine  origination.  It  was  necessary  for  a  new 
dispensation,  when  first  ushered  into  the  world,  to 
VOL.   tii.  Q 
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be  accompanied  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses, 
with  the  visible  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  ;  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion  to  haAre  possessed 
them  in  a  variety  and  splendour  that  astonished 
mankind^  and  laid  a  foimdation  for  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  all  succeeding  ages.  At  its  entrance^ 
such  an  economy  was  requisite  to  prepare  the  way. 
But  when  these  miraculous  occurrences^  after 
enduring  the  severest  scrutiny,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  investigation,  were  com«> 
mitted  to  writing,  and  formed  a  compact  body  of 
external  evidences;  when  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  christian  faith  had  taken  its  place  amongst 
the  most  indubitable  of  recorded  facts,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  continually  repeating  the 
same  proofe ;  nor  consistent  with  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  to  be  ever  laying  the  foundation  afresh* 
It  was  time  to  assume  the  truth  of  religion  as  a 
thing  proved. 

As  we  were  none  of  us  eye-witnesses  of  the 
miracles  wrought  in  the  primitive  ages,  but  rest 
our  belief  on  historical  documents,  it  is  not  im- 
possible, as  far  as  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned, to  lay  open  to  pagans  the  sources  of  our 
conviction,  and  by  that  means  to  place  them  in 
nearly  the  same  situation  with  ourselves ;  to  say 
nothing  of  that  internal  evidence  which  commends 
itself  to  every  marCs  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  is  actually  the  mode  in  which  the  light  of 
Revelation  has  been  chiefly  diffused  since  the 
cessation  of  miraculous  gifts  ;  which,  in  the  opinion 
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«f  some,  terminated  with  the  apostles,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  others,  were  contimied  through  the  first 
three  centuries,  but  are  universally  allowed  to  have 
ceased  long  before  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Did  the  disciples  of 
St.  Columba,  who  spread  Christianity  through  the 
German  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  owe 
their  success  to  miraculous  powers  ?  Did  St. 
Austin  and  his  associates,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  religious  establishments  in  England,  make 
such  pretensions  ? 

To  demand  miracles  in  order  to  justify  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  pagan  countries,  is  to 
attribute  to  it  a  state  of  perpetual  weakness  and 
pupilage :  it  is  to  cancel  all  that  is  past,  to  accuse 
the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  faith  of  our  forefathers  of  folly  and  credulity. 
The  principle  we  are  attempting  to  expose,  not 
content  with  inflicting  a  stigma  on  a  particular 
sect  or  party,  involves  the  whole  christian  com- 
munity established  in  these  realms,  in  the  foul 
Teproacli  of  being  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
fanaticism,  or  imposture.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  that  period 
when  the  foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  in  this 
and  in  other  European  countries,  to  perceive  that 
the  same  objections  which  are  made  to  the  present 
efforts  of  missionaries,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
those  that  are  past.    They  who  first  exhibited  the 

k mystery    of  the    cross  to   the    view    of  our   rude 
Q  2 
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ancestors^  were  equally  destitute  of  miraculous 
powers  with  ourselves.  But  they  felt  the  power 
of  the  world  to  come;  they  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  christian 
dispensation^  and  touched  with  a  passionate  regard 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
These  were  the  motives  which  impelled  them  for- 
ward ;  these  the  weapons  of  their  warfare.  The 
ridicule  attempted  to  be  poured  on  men  of  the 
same  principles  and  charaxrter,  engaged  in  the 
same  object,  is,  in  &ct,  reflected  on  these  their 
predecessors,  and  is  precisely  a  repetition  of  the 
conduct  of  the  impenitent  Jews,  who  honoured 
the  memory,  and  built  the  sepulchres  of  departed, 
while  they  were  imbuing  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  living,  prophets.  We  collect,  with  eager  vene- 
ration, the  names  and  achievements  of  the  first 
heralds  of  the  gospel ;  we  dwell  with  exultation  on 
the  heroic  fortitude  they  displayed  in  encountering 
the  opposition  of  fierce  barbarians,  amidst  their 
efforts  to  reclaun  them  fi*om  a  sanguinary  super- 
stition, and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  piety.  We  look  up  to 
them  as  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  the 
sublimest  lessons,  entitled  to  a  distinction  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame ;  yet,  with  ineffable 
absurdity,  and  a  most  contemptible  littleness  of 
mind,  if  it  please  Providence,  at  distant  intervals, 
to  raise  up  a  few  congenial  spirits,  we  are  prepared 
to  treat  them  with   levity  and  scorn.     It  is  the 
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sfortune  of  some  men  to  labour  under  an  in- 
Icapacity  of  discerning  living  worth  ; — a  sort  of 
lijnoral  virtuosi,  who  form  their  estimate  of  cha- 
Ixacters,  as  the  antiquarian  of  coins,  by  the  rust  of 
I  sntiquity. 

"  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  pntgravat  artes 
In&a  sc  positos  :  extinctuB  amabitur  idem." 

I  would  not  be  understood,  in  the  remarks  made 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  explode  the  expec- 
tation of  the  renewal  of  miraculous  agency ;  which 
some  of  the  most  able  divines  have  unquestionably 
formed,  from  a  perusal  of  the  prophetic  oracles. 
The  inference  I  would  wish  to  establish  is  simply 
this,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  neglecting  the 
Deans  of  propagating  the  truth  we  already  possess, 
by  the  absence  of  higher  succour ;  and  that  it 
would  ill  become  the  christian  world  to  abandon 
the  attempts  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  pagan 
countries,  in  deference  to  the  clamours  of  men, 
who  demand  miracles  merely  because  they  believe 
they  will  not  be  vouchsafed,  and  decry  the  ordinary 
methods  of  procedure,  because  they  are  within  our 
reach,  and  have  already  been  crowned  with  success. 
To  such  the  language  of  the  prophet  Amos  may 
be  addressed  with  propriety  : —  Woe  un/o  you  that 
desire  the  day  of  the  Lord !  to  what  end  is  it  for 
fou  ?  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not 
Chap.  V.  18. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Impressed  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  long 
been  with  the  critical  state  of  the  stocking  manu- 
bctory,  and  the  intolerable  evils  resulting  from 
a  prc^ressive  depression  of  wages^  he  could  not 
refrain  from  communicating  his  sentiments  on  this 
most  interesting  subject.  He  is  aware  of  his  in- 
ability to  discuss  it  with  that  precision  and  force 
which  superior  talents  might  command.  His  only 
apology  is^  that  he  has  done  what  he  could.  His 
reason  for  suppressing  his  name^  is  simply^  that 
while  it  might  possibly  create  prejudice  in  some 
quarters,  he  is  not  aware  that  it  would  bestow 
additional  weight  in  any. 


A  N    A  V  P  E  A  L. 


I 


It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  perceive  that 
the  wretched  state  of  the  labouring  mechanics  in 
Liecestershire  has  at  length  arrested  the  atten- 
tion, and  drawn  forth  the  liberahty  of  a  discern- 
ing public.  But  wliile  we  rejoice  to  see  such  a 
fiseling  awakened,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express 
our  surprise  and  concern  at  the  very  scanty  and 
penurious  contribution  it  has  hitherto  produced. 
After  witnessing  such  an  unexampled  depression 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour  as  to  place  the 
means  of  subsistence  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  industrious  poor,  when  the  only  alternative 
presented,  is  that  of  effective  aid  afforded  by  the 
more  opulent,  or  the  total  ruin  and  extinction  of 
flie  labouring  classes,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  exertion  would 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  and  the  exigence  of  the  case.  That  this 
expectation  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  realized, 
requires  no  proof ;  nor  wUl  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  that  intolerable  state  of  suffering 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed,  without  more 
extensive  and  vigorous  efforts. 
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It  is  frequently  asserted^  we  are  aware^  that  the 
rate  of  wages,  like  every  other  article,  should  be 
left  to  find  its  own  level,  and  that  all  attempts  at 
artificial  regulation,  either  by  voluntary  association, 
or  legal  enactment,  is  repugnant  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  That  commerce  ought 
to  be  left  to  its  native  operation,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is,  we  have  learned  from  the  highest 
authority ;  nor  is  it  proposed  to  implore  the  inter- 
ference of  legislature  in  aid  of  our  present  object 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  manual 
labour  to  which  we  suspect  the  persons  who  urge 
this  objection  have  not  attended. 

When  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity  sinks 
so  low  as  not  to  produce  the  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  capital  is  with- 
drawn ;  a  less  quantity  is  produced  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  demand,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  price  rises  to  its  former  level.  Thus 
the  irregularity  corrects  itself,  and  little  or  no  per- 
manent mischief  ensues.  But  the  situation  of  the 
laboiu'er  is  widely  different ;  he  has  no  other  article 
to  dispose  of  besides  his  personal  indiLstry  and 
skill,  on  which  he  depends  for  his  subsistence  from 
day  to  day,  nor  can  he,  without  being  reduced  to 
immediate  distress,  withhold  them  from  the  market^ 
or  even  diminish  their  exertion  to  any  considerable 
degree.  The  only  commodity  he  has  to  part  with 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  permit  him 
to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand.  He. must 
instantly  offer  it  to  sale  at  whatever  price  it  will 
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fetch,  or  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  want.  Hence 
this  is  the  kind  of  property  of  all  others  the  most 
defenceless,  and  which  most  needs  protection. 
That  the  rate  of  wages  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
pace  with  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
nndeniable,  but  from  the  cause  we  have  now  men- 
tioned it  is  long  before  that  tendency  becomes 
Ifafiective  ;  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic  are  the 
iatl  who  experience  the  beneficial  effect  of  an 
devation  in  prices. 

But,  admitting  the  objection  to  which  we  have 
adverted  to  be  more  weighty  than  it  is,  where  is 
the  equity  of  urging  it  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
■Vi  the  laboiu-ing  classes,  while  it  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  neglect  on  other  occasions  ?  What  is 
the  object,  let  me  ask,  of  the  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  our 
acts  of  parhament,  but  to  secure  to  certain  descrip- 
tions of  the  community  a  higher  price  for  the 
respective  commodities  which  they  produce,  and 
thus  to  direct  the  application  of  capital  to  a  specific 
object  ?  What  is  the  design,  the  avowed  object 
at  least,  of  the  com  bill,  but  to  encourage  agri- 
culture, by  securing  a  higher  price  for  its  produc- 
tions than  they  could  command,  were  they  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  foreign  competition  ?  What  is  the 
design  of  the  additional  duty  lately  imposed  on 
foreign  wool,  but  to  bestow  an  artificial  elevation 
on  the  price  of  that  article,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting its  domestic  growth  ?  and  why  so  exten- 
Bve  a  list  of  prohibitory  statutes,  except  they  are 
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intended  to  encourage  oiu:  home  manu&ctures^  by 
securing  to  them  a  higher  price  ?  Not  to  multiply 
words  on  so  plain  a  subject^  suffice  it  to  remark 
that  all  laws  and  regulations  of  the  legislature 
respecting  trade  and  agriculture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  immediately  relate  to  revenue,  have 
for  their  immediate  object  the  modification  of 
price ;  it  is  by  that  means,  and  that  alone,  that 
they  furnish  encouragement  to  that  species  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
favour.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  vaunted 
maxim  of  leaving  every  kind  of  production  and 
labour  to  find  its  own  level  is  not  adhered  to  ;  that 
it  has  always  been  violated,  in  this  coimtry,  froin 
the  remotest  times.  An  adherence  to  it  would 
create  a  total  revolution  in  our  mercantile  system, 
and  while  it  is  trampled  under  foot  every  day,  it 
just  commands  a  sufficient  degree  of  theoretic 
assent,  to  render  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  artful  and 
designing,  a  bugbear  to  deter  the  humane  from 
rendering  effectual  assistance  to  the  distressed  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community.  But  what,  let 
me  once  more  ask,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
leaving  this  class  unprotected,  the  most  helpless  in 
society,  from  the  cause  already  specified ;  while 
the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  mer-* 
cantile  interests,  are  shielded,  with  jealous  atten-* 
tion,  by  a  multitude  of  legal  provisions  ? 

Why  a  philosophical  theory,  which  is  violated 
with  impunity  every  moment,  should  then  only 
be  deemed  sacred  when  it  stands  opposed  to  the 


ber 
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iiplaims    of  a   starving   and    industrious    population 
me  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     Let  it  be  remem- 
Tcd,  however,  that   an    apphcation  to  the  legis- 
l^l^ure  forms  no  part  of  the  present  plan ;  although, 
every  other    expedient   should   fail,  we   see  no 
.ilpeason  why  its  aid  should  not  be  exerted  in  favour 
the  Leicestershire  frame-work  knitters,  a^  well 
as   of  the    Spitalfields   weavers,  who  were,  a    few 
years  ago,  effectually  relieved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum,*  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
incipal  manufacturers.     The  excellent  Mr.   Wil- 
"berforce  had  a  jirincipal  share  in  procuring  that 
regulation ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  other  humane  and  enlightened  sena- 
tors, he  would  be  ready  to  exert,  if  necessary,  the 
itaiac  efforts  for  the  mitigation  of  similar  distress. 
The  measure  now  intended  is  of  a  less  bold  and 
lardous   character.      It  is  proposed  simply  by 
leans  of  voluntary  contribution  to  afford  a  sub- 
itence,  scanty  it  will  probably  be  at  the  best,  to 
it  portion  of  the  labouring  class  who  are  destitute 
of  employment,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to 
offer  their  labour  for  next  to  nothing,  and  thus 
reduce  the  general  rate  of  wages  to  tliat  scale  of 
depression  which  has  been  already  productive  of 
such  calamitous  effects.    On  the  present  system, 
those    who    are    thrown    out    of    employment   are 
tempted  to  offer  their  service  for  a  remuneration 
totally  inadequate  to  their  wants.     But  a  material 
inequality  of  wages  for  the  same  quantity  of  work 
The  lavieit  rate  at  which  labour  should  be  paid  for. 
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is  unnatural,  and  therefore  cannot  be  permanent; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  wages  of  all  the  work- 
men are  soon  reduced  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
first  hands  are  engaged.  Thus  a  small  surplus 
of  labour,  beyond  what  the  state  of  the  demand 
requires,  becomes  an  engine  for  effecting  a  deep 
and  universal  depression;  and  the  misery  of  a 
few,  instead  of  exciting  an  effort  for  their  relief, 
becomes  the  signal  for  a  more  extended  infliction 
of  the  same  calamity.  To  this  evil  no  con- 
ceivable remedy,  short  of  legislative  interference, 
can  be  applied,  except  the  creation  of  a  fund 
capable  of  supplying  the  more  pressing  necessities 
of  those  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  may  de- 
prive of  employment.  This  is  the  only  expedient 
that  furnishes  the  faintest  prospect  of  giving  per- 
manence and  stability  to  the  statement  to  which 
the  principal  manufacturers  have  agreed;  and  on 
the  vigour  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect 
depends  our  only  chance  of  obviating  the  recur- 
rence, with  fresh  aggravation,  of  the  distress  we 
have  lately  witnessed. 

The  benefits  resultuig  from  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  we  are  recommending  will  not 
be  confined  to  its  immediate  objects,  it  will  extend 
its  influence  to  every  class  of  the  community ;  and 
the  alleviation  which  it  will  afford  to  the  almost 
insupportable  biuthen  of  the  poor-rates  will  be  of 
eminent  advantage  to  the  parishes.  Suppose  in  a 
particular  parish  a  hundred  frames  at  work,  and 
each  of  the  frame-work  knitters  earns,  clear  of  all 
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ductions,  ten  sliillings  a  week  instead  of  six,  that 
Iparish  is  benefited  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
cunds;  and,  considering  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
he  Ibrmer  wages  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
i  alteration  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  an  annual 
lenation  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  parochial 
isure.  That  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nianufac- 
ing. villages  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
I  perpetuating  the  present  statement,  is  an  infe- 
ince  which  must  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
most  careless  observer ;  and  nothing  but  the 
pBlost  inlatuated  preference  of  the  present  to  the 
future,  can  prevent  them  from  giving  to  the  fund  a 
liberal  support.  Tradesmen  of  every  description 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  present 
measure,  since  the  permanent  rise  of  wages  will 
increase  the  power  of  purchase,  and  give  a  new 
impulse  to  e\'ery  species  of  trade.  Supposing  the 
number  engaged  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  stocking  manufactory  to  amount  to  thirty 
thousand,  no  extravagant  computation,  and  little 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  sum,  will  annually  find  its  way 
into  the  market ;  the  agriculturist  will  find  his 
account  in  the  increased  demand  for  raw  produce, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  in  a  more  extended  purchase  of  wrou^t 
goods.  The  landed  proprietor  will  also  be  essen- 
tially benefited ;  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
value  of  land  must  always  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to    the    demand    for    manufactures,  and    to    the 

VOL.    111.  R 
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general  diffusion  of  prosperity  ?  Thus  all  orders 
will  reap  tlie  advantage  of  a  change  of  system. 

On  a  subject  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
.claims  of  humanity,  it  is,  surely,  not  too  much  to 
expect,  that  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
spire an  aversion  to  the  system  recently  adopted, 
than  a  recollection  of  its  actual  effect  in  the  ruin 
and  prostration  of  the  industrious  mechanic.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  enjoyments  are 
not  essentially  embittered  by  tlie  prospect  of  sur- 
roimding  misery,  who  daily  beholds,  with  untroubled 
composure,  innumerable  countenances  clouded  with 
dejection  and  despair.  Were  the  state  of  suffering 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar  removed 
ft-om  immediate  observation,  we  could  scarcely 
hear  of  it  without  agitation ;  how  nuich  more 
afflicting  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  feel 
it  pressing  on  our  senses  in  ail  directions,  without 
the  power  of  contributing  any  thing  to  its  mitiga^ 
tion  and  rehef,  beyond  a  barren  and  impotent 
commiseration !  Is  there  no  hazard  of  contracting 
a  fatal  induration  by  a  daily  familiarity  with  indi- 
gence which  we  cannot  alleviate,  with  scenes  of 
woe  we  can  neither  remove  nor  diminish  ?  To  go 
into  the  house  of  mourning  is  good,  since  it  is 
adapted  to  impress  salutary  lessons ;  hut  to  dwell 
in  a  situation  where  every  house  is  become  such,  is 
a  state  to  which  nothing  but  utter  insensibility  can 
be  reconciled. 

There  are,  however,  higher,  if  not  more  affecting, 
considerations  connected  with  the  present  subject. 
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f'if  the  evil  which  we  have  now  the  means  of  ei- 

Bping  should  return,  it  will  he  in  vain  for  tis  to 

I  iatter  ourselves  with  a  long  duration  of  tranquil- 

fity ;    a   staning  must    not    he  expected   to  be  a 

[  contented    population,    nor    will    any   change    be 

I  deprecated  by  those  to  whom  existence  itself  has 

kfecome  a   burthen.      The    instinctive    feelings   of 

iBature  will  urge  to  some  desperate  effort,  and  they 

Isrill  cease  to  be  restrained  by  legal  coercion  who 

■riready  suffer  more  than  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 

|ltw  can  inflict.     The  heart  that  is  withered  with 

lair   obtains  an  awful   emancipation    from   the 

ordinary  restraints  of  human  action ;  and  when  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  people  is  reduced  to 

that  extremity,  what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  the 

{lby«cal   energies  which    are    found   inade(|uate  to 

the  subsistence  of  their  possessors  by  the  exercise 

of  honest  industry,  wiU  take   an   unnatural  and 

destructive  direction  ? 

The  manufacture  of  this  county  is  so  fortunately 
circtUDstanced  in  being  exempted  from  foreign  in- 
terference and  competition,  that  nothing  can  mate- 
rially injure  it  except  its  internal  mismanagement. 
In  the  article  of  hosiery  we  possess  a  monopoly. 
While  cotton  thread  is  allowed  to  he  exported,  and 
to  give  birth  to  numerous  foreign  establishments, 
the  kinds  of  wool  necessary  for  our  manufacture  are 
Inhibited  from  going  abroad.  We  have  the  ex- 
clusive command  of  the  market,  and  are  under 
no  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  reduction  of 
price  in  order  to  defeat  the  competition  of  foreign 
r2 
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manufacturers.  All  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  if  a 
spirit  of  miserable  and  short-sighted  rivalry  is 
sufiered  to  depress  the  hire^  and  extinguish  the 
comforts  of  the  labouring  mechanic^  it  is  the  odious 
spectacle  of  a  family  quarrelling  amongst  them- 
selves. Secured  from  external  injury^  and  less 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace  than 
perhaps  any  other  branch  of  commerce^  because  it 
is  concerned  in  an  article  of  the  first  necessity; 
those  who  are  employed  in  it  have  only  to  remain 
true  to  themselves^  and  they  may  bid  defiance  to 
every  effort  of  hostility.  *^  If  ye  bite  and  devoiur,'' 
says  holy  writ,  *^  see  that  ye  are  not  consiuned  one 
of  another."  What  can  be  more  detestable  than  to 
see  a  system  piursued  which  can  have  no  other 
possible  termination  or  object  than  the  sacrifice 
of  the  happiness  of  the  many  to  a  few,  an  incon- 
ceivable few,  whose  prosperity  is  cemented  by  the 
tears  of  a  distressed  and  ruined  population ! 

In  order  to  give  emplojmient  to  those  who  are 
Ihrown  out  of  work,  and  to  lighten  the  poor-rates, 
some  parishes  have  established  manufactories  of 
their  own.  While  the  s}rstem  of  depression  con- 
tinued, it  was  natural  to  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient which  accomplished  its  immediate  object. 
But  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  pr^ 
sent  statement,  that  practice  must  be  abandoned. 
The  parishes  can  afford  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
at  little  or  no  profit :  but  the  regular  manu£su>- 
turers,  it  is  natural  to  expect,  will  not  submit  to  be 
undersold  by  a  class  of  persons  whom  they  cannot 
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but  regard  as  intruders  :  Iience  arises  a  new  source 
,Bf  competition,  and  a  consequent  depression  of 
vages.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  tliat  the  manufac- 
^tairer  %vill  adhere  to  a  Uberal  statement  of  wages 
while  he  is  exposed  to  a  rivahy  conducted  upon 
unequal  terms. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  good 
iense  of  parishes  will  prompt  them  to  put  a  speedy 
Old  to  this  practice,  and  that  no  selfish  calculation 
of  local  or  inunediate  advantage  will  tempt  them 
to  support  a  system  pregnant  with  extensive  mis- 
chief. 

It  gives  the  writer  sincere  concern  to  hear  that 
there  are  even  some  frame-work  knitters  them- 
selves so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  refuse 
to  contribute  to  the  general  fund.  With  men  who 
are  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes  on  consequences, 
and  are  unmlling  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  imme- 
diate, to  tlie  greatest  future  advantage,  it  is  in  vain 
reason,  since  they  have  renounced  the  prero- 

,tive  of  thinking  beings.  As  the  frame-work 
knitters  are  the  description  of  persons  immediately 
interested,  it  is  they  who  must  give  the  first  im- 
pulse, it  is  in  vain  for  those  to  look  for  help 
rho  are  unwiUing  to  help  themselves ;  and  when 
small  a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  sufficient, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  generous  public,  to  secure 
them  from  the  recurrence  of  recent  sufferings,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  words  to  express  the  folly 
which  hesitates  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
The  whole  system  of  life  is  a  series  of  compromises 
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with  unavoidable  evil^  in  which  material  inconve- 
niences are  endured  for  the  acquisition  of  future 
good :  and  he  who  aspires  to  enjojrments  unac-^ 
companied  by  the  necessity  of  self-denial  and 
sacrifice^  will  not  retain  thatn  long.  Such,  also, 
is  the  power  of  combination,  that,  small  as  is  the 
sum  which  each  individual  is  called  to  disburse, 
the  amount  of  numerous  contributions  will  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  prosperity,  by  protecting 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  unfeeling  rapacity. 
It  is  asserted  there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
have  absolutely  prohibited  their  workmen  £:om 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  fiind.  For  the 
honour  of  human  natiure,  we  hope  the  report  is 
unfounded.  We  are  reluctant  to  suppose  there 
can  be  found,  in  a  christian  country,  men  so  callous 
to  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  to  interdict  the 
means  of  self-preservation,  or  of  temper  so  despotic 
as  to  attempt  to  infringe  on  the  essential  right  of 
every  reasonable  being  to  consult  his  interest  by 
providing  for  future  contingencies.  Let  it  suffice 
to  have  refused  their  aid  to  their  fellow-creatures 
whUe  struggling  in  the  waves,  without  drivmg 
them  back  when  they  have  gained  the  shore.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  periodical  publication  of 
a  correct  list  of  the  contributors  and  the  non- 
contributors,  together  with  the  reasons  assigned 
for  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  that  blame  may  be 
imputed  only  where  it  is  due,  and  the  patrons  of 
oppression  (if  such  there  be)  may  be  made  ame- 
nable to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
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From  a  partial   view  of  the   magnitude   of  the 
^ject  before  us,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
ivbicli  requires  to  be  remedied,  tliose  districts  which 
;  not  the  seat  of  manufacture,  have  manifested  a 
iuctance  to  contribute  ;   a  narrow  and  mistaken 
•licy,  which    deserves   tlie    severest    reprobation, 
bether  the   workmen    in    the    principal   maau- 
rure  of  a  populous  county  sink  into  wretched- 
;  and  beggary,  or  are  maintained  in  a  state  of 
ifort,    can    never   be    an    uninteresting  circum-" 
jice  to  any  part  of  its  inhabitants.     Humanity 
lart,  it   requires  but  little    attention   to  perceive 
■that  as  the  ability  to  purchase,  and,  consequently, 
the  extent  of  purchasers,  is  regulated,  not  oy  the 
wants,  but  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  buyer, 
to  those    who    have  any  thing  to  dispose    of,    the 
poverty    of  their   customers    must    necessarily    be 
^tirious.     But  the  frame-work  knitters   and  their 
lies  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  con- 
mers  in  the  county,  and  the  quantity  of  their  con- 
niption must  be    proportioned   to  the  extent  of 
'  their  earnings.     The  circulation  of  money  depends 
as  much  on  the  wages  of  labour,  as  on  the  profits 
of  stock;  and  if  thirty  thousand  persons  rise  from 
abject  poverty  to  a  capacity  of  commanding  a  larger 
share  of  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  comforts 
Lpf  Ufe,  the  money  which  procures  them  ^vil!  flow  into 
kvery  channel,  so  as  to  benefit  alike  the  tradesman, 
*  the  agriculturist,  and  the  landed  proprietor.     The 
infusion  of  a  new  pabulum  of  life  into  the  extremi- 
ties, will  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  whole  body. 
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Let  not  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  no  manu&cture  is  carried  on^  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  &lse  security,  and 
because  they  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  knitting 
frame,  nor  behold  its  productions  sj^ead  before 
their  eyes,  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
impunity  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  distress.  The 
ties  of  civil  society  are  too  close  and  intricate,  the 
reciprocal  action  of  its  respective  parts  too  great, 
to  admit  of  a  local  circumscription  of  calamity. 
The  natm-al  effect  of  a  remarkable  depression  in 
the  staple  manufacture  of  a  county  is  to  spread 
commercial  embarrassment  and  distress  throughout 
the  whole,  of  which  we  have  already  had  sufficient 
experience  in  the  difficulties  under  which  trade, 
of  every  description,  has  laboured,  in  consequence 
of  the  paucity  of  money  and  the  diminution  of 
demand.  The  tradesman,  it  is  true,  feels  the  effect 
in  its  first  stage  of  operation,  the  agriculturist  in 
the  next,  in  a  diminished  consumption  of  his  raw 
produce. ' 

In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise 
arrangements  of  Providence,  that  no  member  shall 
suffer  alone ;  that  if  the  lower  classes  are  involved  in 
wretchedness  and  beggary,  the  more  elevated  shaU 
not  enjoy  their  prosperity  unimpaired.  That  con- 
stitution of  society  is  radically  unsound,  of  which  the 
inferior  order  is  vicious  and  miserable :  a  wretched 
and  degraded  populace  is  a  rent  in  the  foundation ; 
or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a 
taint  of  rottenness  at  the  root  of  society,  which  will 
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t&faUibly  wither  and  decay  its  remotest  branches. 
I  farming  as  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  unques- 
tionably is,  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  times 
is  the  prevaihng  discontent    of  the    lower  orders ; 
discontent,  arising  not  so  much  from  the  infusion 
K^f  speculative  principles,  as  from  the  impression  of 
H  Actual  distress.      Alleviate  their  distress,    convince 
B  sthem  at  least  of  your  solicitude  to  do  it,  and  you 
H  extirpate  the  seeds  of  disaffection  far  more    effec- 
H  tually  than  by  all  the  arts  of  intimidation.     But  if 
H  an  insensibility   to  their   sufferings   in  the   higher 
f  ranks  goads  them  to  despair,  nourishes  an  appetite 
for  change,  and  prepares  them  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  sophistry  of  artful  demagogues  and  unprin- 

Idpled  empirics,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but 
4  divided  and  distracted  empire,  where,  instead  of 
imiting  to  consolidate  the  resources  of  general  pro- 
sperity, the  necessity  of  employing  one  part  of  the 
aation  in  the  coercion  or  punishment  of  the  other, 
disapates  its  eiforts,  and  cripples  its  energy  ?  We 
have    the    highest   authority    for   asserting   that   a 

^"  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;" 
«nd  surely  no  schism  in  the  body  politic  can  be 
more  Iktal  than  that  which  alienates  the  hands 
from  the  head,  the  physical  strength  of  society 
from  its   presiding  intellect. 

»It  may  be  objected  to  these  obser\'ations,  that, 
Aowever  just,  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  which  relates  not  to  a  national,  but  to  a 
provincial  object.  To  which  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  every  manufacturing    county   constitutes  an 
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impiortant  part  of  the  nation^;  and  that  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  arrangement 
which  is  adapted  to  the  situation  of  one^  may  bd 
^ppUed,  with  equal  advantage^  to  another.  Be 
this  as  it  may^  if  the  tranquillity  of  a  central  de»- 
partment  of  the  empire  can  be  maintained  by  a 
measure^  which^  while  it  rescues  a  numerous  de^ 
scription  of  persons  from  the  deepest  misery^  is 
beneficial  to  all^  and  burthensome  to  none^  much 
is  contributed  to  the  fund  of  national  prosperity^ 
composed  as  it  is^  of  separate  portions  of  indi* 
vidual  enjoyment  and  security. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  measure  in  question  to  pro^ 
tnote  the  wel£axe  of  the  nation,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  must  be  permitted  to  avow  his  attachment  to 
his  natale  solum,  to  the  soil  that  gave  him  births 
which  recalls  the  image  of  his  youth,  with  tho^e 
effecting  recollections  which  nature  longest  retains, 
and  reluctantly  quits.  The  philanthropy  which 
affects  to  feel  alike  for  every  part  of  mankind,  is 
false  and  spurious;  that  alone  is  genuine  which 
glows  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to  the  nearness 
of  its  objects.  But  who,  that  is  not  utterly  devoid 
of  such  sentiments,  can  compare  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  county  with  the  past,  without  deep 
emotion  ?  The  writer  well  remembers  it,  when  it 
was  the  abode  of  health  and  competence ;  a  tem- 
perate and  unstrained  industry  difiUsed  plenty 
through  its  towns  and  villages ;  the  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant sound  of  the  Iooth  was  not  unpleasant  to 
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the  ear,  mingled  with  the  evidence  of  the  activity 
which  it  indicated,  and  the  comfort  it  produced; 
the  advance  of  summer  invited  the  peasant  to  a 
grateful  change  of  labour,  wliile  the  village  poured 
forth  its  cheerful  population  to  assist  iu  preparing 
the  tedded  grass,  and  reap  the  golden  harvest ; 
content  resided  in  its  valleys,  joy  echoed  fi-om  its 
hills :  the  distresses  of  poverty  were  almost  un- 
known, except  by  the  idle  and  the  profligate,  its 
natural  \ictims ;  and  even  the  transition  from  peace 
was  rather  heard  at  a  distance,  than  felt  as  a 
positive  calamity.  Some  provinces,  it  is  confessed, 
abounded  with  more  splendid  objects,  with  more 
curious  specimens  of  art,  and  grander  scenes  of 
nature ;  but  it  was  surpassed  by  none  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  prosperity.  But  what  a  contrast  is 
now  presented,  in  the  languid  and  emaciated  forms, 
and  dejected  looks,  of  our  industrious  mechanics, 
who  with  difficulty  drag  their  trembling  limbs  over 
:»cenes  where  their  lathers  gazed  with  rapture, 
?  pleased  with  each  rural  sight,  each  rmal  sound  !'* 
A  rapid  depression  of  wages,  like  a  gangrene, 
preys  upon  their  vitals,  and  exliausts  their  strength. 
The  crisis  is  arri\ed  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  its  fate  for  the  pre- 
sent generation,  to  say  the  least,  depends,  under 
Providence,  entirely  on  the  success  of  the  measure 
now  in  agitjition ;  and  how,  let  me  ask,  can  its 
hereditary  nobility  exert  themselves  more  laudably, 
than  by  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  save  from  ruin 
the   county  which  gave  them  birth,  and  includes 
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the  fund  of  their  wealthy  the  scene  of  their  magni- 
ficence, and  the  sepulchre  of  their  £Eithers  ? 

Though  this  appeal  is,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
made  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  elevated  order ;  there  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  county  who 
ought  to  contemplate  the  crisis  with  indifference; 
and  so  essential  is  the  success  of  the  present  expe- 
dient to  every  hope  of  deliverance,  that  whatever 
be  his  station,  he  who  withholds  his  quota  from 
the  general  contribution,  may  justly  consider  him- 
self as  accessary  to  its  ruin. 
.  If  there  be  any  motive  wanting,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  already  urged,  to  excite  us 
to  exertion,  it  is  found  in  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  principal  sufferers.  Never  were  privations 
so  distressing  endured  with  more  manly  fortitude; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  look  back  on  the 
patience  and  the  constancy  displayed  through  such 
a  protracted  scene  of  suffering,  without  ascribing 
it  to  a  calm  confidence  in  that  Providence,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  interpose  in  be- 
half of  such  as  trust  in  it,  and  which,  at  length, 
has  inspired  wisdom  to  discover,  and  resolution  to 
apply,  the  only  remedy.  They  have  deplored  their 
misery,  they  have  exhibited  their  grievances,  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  in  the  language  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  have  they  for- 
gotten their  duties.  Far  from  shrinking  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  first  sacrifice,  they  have 
cheerfully  come  forward  to  establish   the  present 
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fiind^  to  which  they  have  engaged  to  contribute 
sixpence  a  week  out  of  their  scanty  earnings.  We 
wiU  not  suppose  for  a  moment  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  assist  and  encourage  a  de- 
scription of  persons,  whose  welfare  is  inseparably 
combined  with  their  own,  and  who,  to  the  praise 
of  patient  endurance  under  the  severest  of  trials, 
have  added  that  of  united  and  manly  exertion  to 
prevent  their  recurrence. 
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The  virulent  opposition  made  to  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  Fr'iendiif  RelieJ  Society — a  protective  policy 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  poverty 
Wid  the  pains  of  hunger, — may  well  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  reflecting  and  humane  part  of  the 
uhlic.  This  violence  with  which  it  is  assailed 
irms,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
intsiness,  and  is  aloue  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion 
a  design  not  distinctly  avowed.  Its  opponents 
are  loud  in  proclaiming  their  connction  that  it 
cannot  possibly  endure,  that  it  must  shortly  come 
to  an  end.  Why  then  not  leave  it  to  its  fate  1 
'Why  display  this  anxiety  to  accelerate  its  over- 
throw, these  violent  and  persevering  efforts  to  crush 
the  feeble  and  precipitate  the  falling'.'  If,  as  they 
contend,  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  speedy 
dissolution,  no  evil  can  result  from  abandoning  it 
to  the  operation  of  its  native  tendencies,  and  suf- 
fering it  to  die  a  natural  death.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  all  this  commotion  and  effort  indicate  a  sus- 
picion that  it  is  not  so  fraught  with  the  elements  of 
ili'-destruction  as  they  pretend,  and  that  it  requires 
be  powerfully  assailed. 
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Its  opponents  confidently  assert  that  it  has  no 
tendency  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages — ^that  these 
are  regulated  by  causes  over  which  it  has  no 
control — and  that,  in  defiance  of  every  possible 
arrangement,  they  will  infallibly  find  their  leveL 
If  such  is  really  their  conviction,  their  zeal  is  still 
more  preposterous.  For  where  is  the  policy  or  the 
prudence  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  suspicion 
of  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  tb^.  workiqg 
classes,  by  opposing  a  scheme  which  icai^  ba^ve  no 
efi*ects,  produce  no  consequences,  whil^:  it  con- 
tinues, and  the  futility  of  which  will  bje  shortly 
apparent  to  all  ?  The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon 
between  the  employers  and  their  men,  they  assert, 
is  higher  than  the  state  of  the  trade  will  allow; 
and  that,  could  it  be  maintained,  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  manufacturing  interest,  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  the  article.  Admitting  this,  it  would 
afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  a  measure 
which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  that  effect, 
namely,  the  continuance  of  the  Statement.  But  as 
it  is  loudly  afiirmed  that  the  Frame-work  Kfiitjters' 
Union  has  no  such  tendency,  but  will  Ipave  the 
rate  of  wages  just  as  it  was,  why  this* .  supe^uity  of 
zeal  in  opposing  what  can  produce  n9.,p[fischief ? 
If  such  is  their  real  opinion,  they  are  fightiug  with 
a  shadow — combating  a  phantom.  This,  however, 
will  hardly  be  supposed.  Men  are  not  accustomed 
to  exert  themselves  with  vehemence  against  an  ob- 
ject of  which  they  entertain  no  apprehension  :  they 
usually  proportion  their  efforts  to  their  alarms. 
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It  IS  impossible  not  to  discern,  in  the  wanton 
Vid  virulent  attack  of  Cobbett,  and  others,  on  the 
frame-^ork  Knitters'  Society,  that  more  is  meant 
meets  the  ear — that  a  purpose  is  aimed  which 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  disclosure.  Of  this  we  may  be 
•KUred,  that  there  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this 
^position  a  secret  persuasion  that  the  permanence 
kt  the  Union  mil  effect  a  permanent  elevation  of 
.<»ages,  above  that  extreme  point  of  depression  to 
Irhich  they  had  before  subsided. 

Here  tlie  first  question  which  arises  is,  whether 
<lle  recompense  of  labour,  previous  to  the  estab- 
Rfihrnent  of  a  fund,  was  such,  on  an  average,  as  to 
nable  a  workman  to  procure  for  himself  and  his 
nily  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  For  the 
bswer  to  this  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  our 
fc^iponents,  who,  with  some  variation  in  their  state- 
lents,  unanimously  acknowledge  they  were  not 
liufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  anonymous  writer, 
who  styles  himself  "  An  Observer,"  feebly  attempts, 
t  is  true,  to  palliate  the  wTetched  condition  of  the 
frorkmen  by  referring  us  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
ibt  in  Leicestershire,  be  it  remembered,  but  in 
Itaunton,*  and  by  informing  us  that  a  man  work- 
ng  a  frame  of  ihirftj~two  or  Jiner  gauge,  twelve 
inurs  a  day,  can  earn  eight  shillings  a  week.-|-  As 
Hi  this  very  passage  he  is  declaiming  against  "  ex- 
tt^me  statements  as  suspicious,"  who  would  sus- 
[>6ct  that  the  very  passage  which  censures  contains 
an  example  of  it  ?  But  so  it  is ;  for  the  writer  is 
'  Observer,  p.  5.  -f"  Ibid,  p.  6. 

s  2 
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informed^  by  the  most  eiqperienced  manufacturers, 
that  the  kind  of  work  adduced  is  of  a  supeirior 
order,  on  which  very  few,  in  comparison,  are  .em- 
ployed ;  and  that  the  average  earnings  previous  to 
the  Union  were  from  five  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
six  shillings  a  week,  not  a  moiety  of  the.  sum 
adequate  to  the  decent  support  of  an  industrious 
family.  The  enormous  pressure  on  .tbe  parishes 
which  are  the  principal  seats  of  manuSEicture,  place 
the  matter  of  £Ekct  for  which  we  are  cont^iding 
beyond  all  controversy.  But  that  the  /f  labourer,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire"  is  as  much  the  dictate^  of  reason 
as  of  scripture :  and  if  there  be  aay  sp^ctacl^z/W^ch 
shocks  the  natural  fe^ng  of  justice,  it  is  the  sight 
of  industry  r<i warded  with  &mme-^f  a  life  devoted 
to  isevere  and  incessant  toil,  without  the. power  of 
procuring  the  means  of  its  own  support  This  is  a 
state  of  things  from  which  humanity  recoils;  but 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
workmen  previous  to  the  Union.     ,  .     i' .     .,    e 

The  next  question  is,  whether  the  sufierersiMv^ 
not  a  natural  right  to  attempt '  the  v  ii^elioratioii  of 
their  condition,  and  by  any  me«as^/eqnust€a»^..witb 
the  peace  of  society,  and.  ther  iniwlabl?  .facurit^^of 
property,  to  endeavour  to  rescuer  AlK^in^elv^  frcopi.a 
state  in  which  death  is  preferableii  to  life.  For 
what  purpose,  let  me  ask,  is  reason  bestowed^  if 
not  to  assist  its  possessor  in  contriving  the  means 
of  alleviating  his  calamities  and  of  improving  his 
situation  ?  The  skill  and  labour  of  the  poor  man 
constitute  his  whole  possession,  and  he  has  a  right 
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to  place  it  to  the  best  advantage,  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  the  rich  capitalist  is  entitled  to 
inake  the  most  advantageous  disposal  of  his  wealth. 
He  has  consequently,  if  he  pleases,  a  right  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  his  earnings  towards  securing 
Hhe  means  of  a  just  and  natural  remuneration  of 
]us  industry.  I  call  that  a  just  and  natural  remu- 
neration which  enables  him  to  procure  the  neces- 
•wies  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family.  If,  by  the 
acerciae  of  foresight  and  self-denial,  he  can  evade 
he  fatal  necessity  of  l>'ing  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
i^  master,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
IT  of  what  have  the  public  to  complain  ?  But  such 
h  precisely  the  principle  of  the  Frame-^^ork  Knitlers' 
Umon.  It  is  merely  the  pohcy  of  self-defence  ;  an 
instrument  invented  by  themselves,  and  supported 
B  .^ncipally  from  their  own  resources,  for  securing 
Hjttiat  recompense  of  labour  which  their  employers 
Hjlrith  much  unanimity  affirmed  to  be  reasonable, 
^nnd  which  they  voluntarily  consented  to  give.  It 
Bh  not  to  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  a  com- 
bination to  raise  wages ;  it  is  merely  a  pro^'ision 
for  securing  the  terms  mutually  stipulated  between 
their  employers  and  themselves.  The  necessity  of 
some  such  measure  was  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence ;  a  statement  had  been  promised  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  it  was  found  that  while  there  was  a 
surplus  of  labour  in  the  market,  however  incon- 
siderable, it  was  converted  into  a  means  of  effecting 
a  universal  depression,  far  below  the  scale  to  which 
^  would  have  naturally  descended,  in  consequence 
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of  the  decreased  demand.  That  wages  shoakL 
decline  to  a  certain  extent  aloi^  with  the  demaad^ 
is  the  natural  consequ^we  of  the  vidssitudes  cf 
trade  ;  still  it  is  but  equitable  thiut  they  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  each  other.  We  will  aiq>po9ey 
out  of  ten  thousand  hands  engaged  in  this  mani»- 
&cture,  that  one  thousand  are  out  oi  .employ*; 
here>  supposing  the  remainder  to  iabour  with  only 
their  usual  d^ee  of  assidmty,  there  arid,  nine* 
tenths  of  the  manufiEu^ture  produced  which. was 
made  when  they  were  all  at  work.  The  probaUe 
demand  has  diminished  oneHtentlk  But  if  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  reduce  the  wages  nearly  one  haif>  90  m 
to  place  the  necessaries  of  Me  out  of  the  reneh  of 
the  workmen^  is  not  this  a  result  to  be  deplored? 
and  if  any  means^  consistent  witb  the  peace  of 
society,  can  be  contrived  to  prevent  it,  ouglrt  di^ 
not  to  be  adopted?  In  this  case  it  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  the  depression  in  question  is  rmidered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  decreased  demand, 
because  they  bear  no  proportion  erne  to  the  oth^. 
The  demand  is,  by  the  supposition,  diminished  t>ne^ 
tenth — the  wages  are  reduced  >  nearly  one-^thixd. 
Such  was  the  exact  state  of  tilings  at  theiato  ft^n- 
out  in  Leicestershire.  A  propdrtionr'4xf<aliout  one 
in  ten  were  unemployed,  and  this  surplus  of  labottr 
was  converted,  by  a  process  not  very  creditable  to 
the  humanity  of  its  authors,  into  an  instrument  of 
universal  depression,  to  the  extent  already  stated. 
The  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished  is 
extremely  ample.    Those  who  were  out  of  employ 
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'  Were  driven,  by  the  distress  of  their  situation,  to 

I   ^er  their  services  on  terms   the  most   disadvan- 

I  tageous ;  the  oiler  was  accepted ;  and  this  afforded 

a  pretext  for  gradually  lowering  tlie  wages  of  the 

rest,  who  had  no  alternative  hut  to  submit  to  the 

I  sbatement  proposed,  or  c|uit  their  employ.     Fur- 

I  ther  reductions  were  imposed,  which,  for  the  same 

I  reason,  were,  for  the  most  part,  suhmitted  to ;  till, 

through  a  few  successive  stages,  the  wages  of  all 

were  hrought  to  the  same  level.    Thus  the  wretched 

I  workmen  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acqui- 

I  escing,  not  in  thut  abatement  of  wages  which  was 

I  'proportioned  to  the  diminished  demand,  but  in  the 

:  terms   which    a   small    minority    were   induced    to 

accept ;  and  the  destitution  and  despair  of  a  few 

became  the  gauge  by  which  the  miseries  of  all  were 

I  measured  out.     If  there  is  a  man  to  be  found  who 

I  h  perfectly  reconciled   to  such  a  procedure,  who 

[•cees  nothing   in  it   inconsistent  with  the  dictates 

of  the  most  refined  and  enlightened  humanity,  his 

t  awntal  structure  is  such  as  I  shall  never  envy. 

Since,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  surplus  of 
labour  alone  which  affords  the  facility  of  affectmg 
a  depression  so  destructive,  by  obliging  those  who 
are  unemployed  to  engage  themselves  at  a  price 
by  which  tliey  could  not  hve,  the  object  of  the 
Utuott  is  simply  to  take  away  that  necessity,  by 
withdrawing  that  portion  of  redundant  labour 
which  produced  it ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  every 
branch  of  tiade  and   manufacture.      He  who   is 
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engaged  in  tbese^  endeavours  invariably  to  adjust 
the  extent  of  the  supply  to  the  demand;*  ifliis 
capital  enables  him,  he  mthfaoUs  Us  conmloditieB 
from  the  market  when  it  vk  glutted^  wd  reproduces 
them  when  they  are  more  ogerly  caBeA  fbr.  (Is 
there  any  principle  of  political  ecenooiy  concaved 
to  be  violated  by  this  discretionary  power  of  the 
manufacturer  to  adjust  his  pvaductioms*  to  ^is  de- 
mand— ^to  withdraw  tliem^from  the  inwkcttiet  Iris 
pleasure,  when  he  foresees  their  side  wittifetehiW) 
adequate  returns  ?  But  this,'  nmtatU  nMrnuUsi'  m 
with  a  slight  change  of  names,  is  toaet^tfae^  case 
imder  present  discussion^'  The  kbotu^Xandfiidtt'of 
the  mechanic  or  the  artist  oolistitute  the  aartfde 
he  has  to  dispose  of ;  and  the  Frame-work  Knitters 
Fund,  against  which  sock  a  clamotir  ^hiets  been 
raised  by  interested  and  designing  men,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  provision  >  for  withholdii^  sueh 
a  portion  of  that  article,  as  he  perceives  cannot  be 
employed  without  ruinous :  Tconsequeneesi«  if'tiie 
principles  of  political  econom^y  are  >  those  of  >jwsdoe 
and  common  sense,  they  will  autbwize  noimore 
interference  with  the  labouring  mechanic,rN  ithm 
with  the  tradesman  or  manufacturers  andf)iSf^he 
manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  dispose. of >ihi6 
productions  on  destructive  terms^  why  should  the 
mechanic  be  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  his  labour  ? 
It  will  be  acknowledged,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
mechanic  to  adjust  his  labour  to  the  demand,  than 
it  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  regulate  his  supply  by 
the  state   of  the  market;  but  this  is  a  distinct 
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feonaideration  :  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Fund  is 
I  contrived  with  a  view  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it 
■has  aUxjady  done  it  to  a  great  degree,  and  nothing 
-bat  a  more  general  cooperation  of  the  workmen, 
-and  of  parishes,  is  wanted  to  enable  them  to  sur- 
Qnount  it  altogether. 

■'  The  principles  of  political  economy  exclude  the 
.exercise  of  compulsion  only,  and,  by  consequence, 
-«11  sort  of  legislative  interference  in  commercial 
transactions :  they  were  never  understood  by  a 
single  writer  to  control  the  exercise  of  free  agency 
in  any  class  of  the  community,  and  consequently 
not  in  the  Leicestershire  Frame^work  Knitters.  •  •  The 
science  of  political  economy  assimies  for  its  basis, 
that  every  person  best  understands  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  tliat  the  desire  of  improving  his  condition  is 
inherent  in  man;  and  that  when  every  one  is  left 
to  pursue  his  individual  interest  in  his  own  way, 
without  injuring  others,  the  combined  successes 
arising  from  the  unfettered  endeavours  of  each  to 
advance  his  particular  interest,  will  produce  a 
greater  a^^egate  of  wealth  than  it  is  possible  to 
TeaKze  under  a  pervading  system  of  legislative 
control.  This  is  the  master-principle  of  that 
science ;  and  on  this  principle,  the  makers  of 
stockings  must  be  supposed  to  understand  their 
I  own  interest  best ;  they  have  had  a  long  and 
'Hevere  training  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  and 
ttiey  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  out  of  their  own  earnings,  in  aid  of 
such  as    are  out    of  employ,  is  the  most  efficient 
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expedient  for  maintaining'  ain  adequate  rate  •£ 
wages.  Having  learned  from  experience  thab  no 
agreement  with  th^  masters  will  standi  miless  it 
is  protected  by  such  a  providon>  they  hara  made 
it  chiefly  from  their  own  resources^  assisted  by 
those  parishes  whose  interest  is  de^y  kttplicated 
in  their  support. 

As  &r  as  the  Fund  is  supported  by  the  yphmtary 
contributions  of  the  men  and  of  the  parishes,  both 
actuated  solely  by  a  view  to  their  own  intereat>  -the 
whole  proceeding  is  perfectly  oonsimant  rf»  the 
principles  of  poUtioal  economy^  conactfy  inti» 
preted;  and  for  the  voluntary  oontributionB^iaf  iha 
public,  Hiey  are  to  be  considered- as  entirely « pNi^ 
visionary,  to  be  continued  ilo^  longer  •  than  r  is 
necessary  to  give  stability  to  an  infaat*  institution.; 
in  which  light  they  are  abundantly  justified  by:  the 
principles  of  humanity,  which  are  paiamoimt  to 
every  other. 

The  total  want  of  candour  or  of  informatibn  in 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  apparent  in  his  neglectmg  to  advert 
to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  FraMe^'Jiroik 
Knitters.  The  reader  of  his -cotfse'^MVectitM 
would  be  led  to  conclude^  tbat'^the^  men  tUllittv 
buted  nothing,  that  it  was  mftfelyia  pr^ig^t  ctf'tito 
public  to  aid  the  operative  class  in'  a^'partidulair 
manufacture;  when  in  fact  the  whole  afl^r ^ri^ 
nated  with  themselves,  by  whom  it  has  aiU  along 
been  chiefly  supported,  and  on  whose  exertions, 
aided  by  the  parishes  which  are  deeply  interested  in 
its  preservation,  its  permanence  entirely  depends 


I 
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As  our  Opponents,  there  is  little  doubt,  "  hissed 
for  this  fly,"  it  is  probable  he  was  not  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  circumstance  which  forms  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  Union,  but  supplied  with  that 
information  only  which  best  suited  their  purpose. 
A  serious  alarm  must  have  been  felt  to  prompt 
them  to  have    recourse    to    such   an  ally. 

"  "  Flectere  fi  nequeo  superoB,  Acheronta  movebo." 

■■'The  omiBsion  of  this  fact  enables  him  to  invest 
the  whole  business  with  an  air  of  ridicule,  for 
which  a  just  statement  of  the  case  would  have 
furnished  no  pretence.  An  extensive  combination  of 
the  public  to  assist  the  Frame-work  Knitters,  may, 
considered  by  itself,  appear  somewhat  romantic ; 
but  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
support  to  an  institution,  which  has  to  struggle 
with  difficulties  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  self-interested  perverseness  and  prejudice 
ef  others,  it  assumes  a  different  character.  The 
public  have,  in  my  humble  opinion,  displayed  both 
humanity  and  wisdom  m  lending  their  aid  to  a 
plan  which  has  already  effected  much  good,  and 
promises  in  its  fuller  developement  to  accomplish 
much  more;  but  their  assistance,  however  meri- 
t<orious,  must  be  considered  as  provisionary,  while 
the  permanence  of  the  plan  wholly  depends  on  the 
exertions  of  the  workmen,  and  the  parishes.  It  is 
on  the  principle  of  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of 
their  earnings  to  their  mutual  assistance,  and  as  a 
means  of  enabling  parishes  to  alleviate  a  numerous 
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class  at  th^  least  possible  expense^  that  its  JKnerita 
must  be  tried,  and  its*  advantages  estimated.  • 
. .  The  ''  Observer"  asserts  that  it  has  done  .little 
or  nothing  towards  alleviating  the  general  di8tre33. 
The  truth  of  this  as$^rtioll,  how4^ver,  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  discernment  of  the  public.  Let.  them, 
say  whether  the  situation  of  jthe. workmen  luusf^not 
been  materially  improved  during  the  iwQ;  jQ^rs 
that  the  Union  has  subsisted.  When  its  effect  haA 
been  to  raise  wages  at  le/^:One-thiDdj«iSt  iti.po^ble 
to  doubt  whether  i|uch  aQ.,^i;iigment^ou<Jb)9^  b?ep^ 
productive  of  :^, proportionable  increase  qt  cpTq&i:t; 
pr  what  but  an  eacperienoe  of  il;s  advant^gep^ieigii^d. 
have  prompted  m^n^  not.  remad^bly.  giftedf^vi^t^ 
self-denying  habits^  to  p^isist  so  long  ia  mating 
such  a  sacrifice?  .  m 

Cobbett  loudly  and  repeatedly  .assorts  tlu^  the^ 
manufacturers  cawaotafforji  to  give  higher,  jrage^ 
referring  to  the.  conduct  of  ^ose  Nottinghanis})ire 
and  Derbyshire  houses  which  continue  .  to ,  jstaiji^ 
put,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  ,hii|  position..  M  If  j  .t^^ 
price/'  he  says,  ''can  be  affoi^ed^  why  td<>i  iK^Pfc 
those  hosiers  in  most   extensive,  busiq^s^  give ^  it  I. 

If  they  mer  that  they  can  ^  affor4  aty  wt^  do  tbeyt 
not  give  it  ?  Mind^  it  is  the  hosiers  in  most  ex- 
tensive business  that  aver  th4$#  and  yet  .they  do 
not  give  the  price."*  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  .to 
these  triumphant  interrogations^  that  the  most 
respectable  hosiers  do  give  it^  and  that  they  who 
do  not,  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  procure 

•  Cobbett,  p.  70. 
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(heir  work  to  be  done  on  lower  terms ;  the  reason 
of  which,  is  a  surplus  of  labour  in  tlie  market, 
whose  operation  in  causing  an  universal  depres- 
sion has   been  already  described. 

!t  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  raanu- 
fiicturers  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting,  that  the  demand  for  hosiery  was  little, 
if  at  all,  diminished  at  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  greatest  depression  of  wages,  nor  was 
the  number  out  of  employ  previously  to  its  taking 
place  more  than  ordinary.  The  system  of  de- 
pression in  this  county,  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  did  not  originate  in  a  decreased  demand, 
nor  did  it  proceed  in  any  assignable  proportion  to 
that  supposed  diminution ;  it  originated  entirely 
in  a  vicious  competition  among  a  few  indi\'iduals, 
for  the  monopoly  of  the  London  market.  It  was 
the  eagerness  of  certain  individuals  to  undersell 
each  other  in  that  market,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  system,  and  to  all  the  unspeakable  calamities 
which  have  resulted  from  it.  The  process,  by 
trhich  it  was  effected,  has  been  already  explained 
so  often  that  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it :  it  was 
broi^ht  alHJut  through  the  medium  of  such  as 
were  out  of  employ,  who,  by  offering  themselves 
on  inferior  terms,  afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly 
embfaced,  of  gradually  reducing  the  rest  to  the 
"same  level.  The  hosiers  must  surely  be  allowed 
to  be  the  best  judges  what  wages  they  can  afford, 

great  majority  of  whom  have  recorded  their 
judgement  on  this  subject,  by  a  voluntary  agree- 
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ment  to  give  the  statement  price^  signed  and 
attested  bj  their  own  hand*  Ask  any  one  of  them 
who  may  have  departed  from  it,  why  he  did  so? 
and  if  the  reason  he  assigns  is  founded  on  a  de- 
creased demand,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
depressing  wages,  I  would  almost  consent  to  yield 
to  our  opponents  the  whole  question  at  issue.  No : 
this  is  not  the  answer,  the  writer  of  this  can  aver 
from  his  own  knowledge  it  is  not:  it  is  always  a 
reference  to  some  other  person,  who  is  affirmed 
(whether  truly  or  not  signifies  nothing)  to .  get  his 
work  performed  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  answer  then 
to  the  question  urged  with  so  much  exultation  by 
Cobbett,  ^'  If  the  manu&cturers  can  afford  to  give 
higher  wages,  why  are  they  not  giv^i  V  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  men  are  often  httle  disposed  to  give 
what  it  is  in  their  power  to  withhold;  and  that 
what  is  abated  in  wages  is  either  added  to  profits, 
or  goes  to  enable  them  to  undersell  their  com-^ 
petitors,  and  by  that  means  command  a  more 
extensive  trade*  Could  it  be  proved  that  the 
statement  had  produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  by 
exceeding  the  demand,  there  would  be  some 
plausibility  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  representation;  as  it 
is,  nothing  can  be  more  fiitile. 

With  a  rudeness  congenial  with  his  habits,  he 
grossly  insults  the  anonymous  writer  who  styles 
himself  "  Humanus,"  for  asserting  that  men  of 
little  or  no  capital  have  compelled  the  superior 
manufacturers  to  depress  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, in  order  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
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«xcluded  from  the  market.  This  he  represents 
^  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities ;  telling  him  that 
he  ought  to  have  styled  himself  fool  or  hypocrite, 
for  hazarding  such  a  statement.  If  insolence  were 
^e  proper  corrective  of  folly,  Mr.  Cobbett  would 
•f  ail  men  be  best  t]ua]ified  to  administer  the  cure, 
though  on  that  supposition  his  interference  would 
ho  impertinent  in  the  present  instance.  His  con- 
fident assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  a  fact  which 
j^  known  to  exist  by  all  intelligent  men  in  the 
county,  is  a  specimen  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
tVade  on  which  he  so  dogmatically  decides.  Men 
«f  little  or  no  capital  are  incapable  of  bearing 
fltock ;  they  must  dispose  of  their  article  at  what- 
ever price  they  can  get,  without  waiting  for  a  more 
fitvourable  season.  Hence  they  are  the  first  to 
le  sacrifices,  to  diminish  the  extent  of  which, 
IBkI  to  enable  them  to  sell  immediately  without 
Ab&olute  loss,  they  are  under  pecuhar  temptations 
to  beat  down  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  tempta- 
tions from  wliich  the  more  opulent  manufacturer 
I  exempt ;  and  when  there  is  any  considerable 
number  out  of  employ,  they  easily  find  the  means 
of  effecting  their  object.  A  system,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  reside  in  this  county,  is  esta- 
■bhshed,  by  which  an  extensive  trade  in  hosiery 
is  conducted  by  persons  of  httle  or  no  capital. 
Their  bills,  weekly  drawn  on  London,  are  ac- 
cepted, which  is  equivalent  to  a  weekly  supply  of 
capital ;  and  the  inducement  to  afford  this  ac- 
commodation, is  the  extremely  low   price   of  the 
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goods  which  are  manufactured  under  tlie  state' 
ment.  Is  there  a  hosier  in  Leicestershire  who 
will  venture  to  deny  the  justice  of  this  statement  1 
In  fact,  this  system  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  most  opulent  hosiers  have  of 
late  succeeded  worst,  old-established  houses  have 
quitted  the  business  in  disgust,  and  the  trade  has 
been  gradually  transferred  to  tliose  who  have  pro- 
fited by  the  gradual  depression  of  wages. 

If  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Union  is  dissolved, 
it  is  universally  allowed  they  will  sink  and  lower, 
nor  can  any  limits  be  assigned  to  which  they  may 
not  descend.  Before  its  formation,  nearly  half  the 
subsistence  of  the  workmen  was  drawn  from  the 
parishes,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  public.  But 
what  can  be  conceived  more  monstrous  than  a 
manufacture  carried  on  at  tlie  public  expense,  but 
not  for  the  public  benefit,  where  all  the  profits 
are  appropriated  to  one  description  of  persons, 
while  the  pulilic  are  taxed  to  an  enormous  amoimt 
to  enable  a  few  individuals  to  secure  to  themselves 
those  advantages?  Is  there  an  anomaly  in  the 
social  system  more  prodigious  than  this,  or  more 
pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  consequences  I 
Is  it  a  greater  enormity,  let  me  ask,  to  be  cmn- 
pelled  to  support  a  numerous  herd  of  sinecurists, 
pensioners,  and  "  eaters  of  taxes,"  to  use  the  ele- 
gant phraseology  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  than  to  pay  half 
the  wages  of  an  extensive  manufacture,  without 
deriving  from  it  one  farthing  of  profit,  while  it 
swells  out  a   putrid   stream   of  pauperism   which 
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overflows  the  land '.'  Mr.  Cobbett  perhaps  sees 
nothing  in  such  a  state  repugnant  to  his  feelings: 
in  the  despair  of  tiie  poor,  and  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  parishes  to  relieve  their  wants,  he  seems  to 
exult,  as  the  infallible  prognostic  of  some  great 
convuLston  ;  but  there  are  those,  and  I  hope  not 
a  few,  who  will  contemplate  such  b  prospect  with 
horror. 

He  is  anxious  to  impress  the  belief  that  the 
diflbpess  oS  the  frame-work  knitters  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  and  to  no  other 
cause.  This,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  his  darling 
theme.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  that 
tltt  general  decay  of  tratie  and  commerce  is  in- 
tiinately  connected  with  the  enormous  weight  of 
taxation :  or  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  return 
to  national  prosperity,  unless  some  efficient  means 
are  devised  to  lighten  their  pressure.  It  is  equally 
certain,  however,  though  the  exhausting  effect  of 
^^•PcesHTe  taxation  may  have  prepared  a  way  for 
Hne- 1  evils  we  deplore,  that  a  system  has  been 
adapted  in  the  hosiery  trade  which  has  aggravated 
tbffxCBfaunity  of  the  working  class,  far  beyond  the 
oeceaoMry'  operation  of  that  general  cause.  The 
taxes'  are  the  same  in  the  west  of  England  as 
in  -the  midland  counties ;  but  the  wages  in  the 
:hiiig  districts  have  not  been  reduced  :  the 
ifi»cture  of  cloth  has  been  all  along  adjusted 
the  demand.  The  weight  of  taxes  is  as  heavy 
the  Staffordshire  potteries  as  here ;  but  the 
lUiicration  of  labour  has  remained  steady  and 
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uniform.  Less  work  is  given  out  in  proportion  as 
the  demand  slackens ;  and  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  are,  at 
this  moment,  abundantly  adequate  to  their  means 
of  subsistence.  They  are  three  times  as  high  as 
those  of  the  stocking-makers  were  before  the 
formation  of  the  Union.  By  the  system  pursued 
in  these  branches,  the  evils  resulting  from  a  de- 
creased demand  are  kept  within  their  natural 
limits ;  no  adventitious  ingredient  is  infiised  into 
the  cup,  no  artificial  aggravation  added  to  their 
sufferings.  But  in  the  hosiery  manufacture  it  is 
just  the  reverse :  the  calamity  indirectly  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  poor  by  means  of  such  as  are 
out  of  employ,  is  incalculably  greater  than  that 
which  results  from  the  failure  of  employment ;  and 
the  destitution  of  a  part  becomes,  in  skilM  hands, 
a  mighty  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  our  opponents  ? 
"  The  only  effectual  relief,"  Humanus  says,  "  for 
the  distresses  of  the  frame-work  knitters,  is  for  a 
great  part  of  the  present  hands  to  leave  the  trade, 
and  that  not  for  a  season,  but  entirely  and  for 
ever."  We  needed  not  the  information  of  this 
sagacious  adviser,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief 
lies  in  a  redundancy  of  hands,  that  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  parents  would  cease  as  much 
as  possible  to  train  up  their  children  to  this 
calling,  that  masters  would  take  fewer  apprentices, 
and  some  method  could  be  discovered  to  lessen 
the  number  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manu&cture. 
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This  is  all  very  desirable.     But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  exisring  generation  ?    To  what  employ  can 
they  turn  with  advantage  who  have   acquired  no 
other   craft,    and    whose   habits    totally    disqualify 
them  for  agricultural   labour,   were  it  to  be  pro- 
cured ?     Under  these  circumstances,  to  ad\ise  them 
to  "  retire  entirely  and  for  ever,"  is  to  recommend 
suicide   and  death.     Is   not  the  general  decay  of 
trade  and  manufacture  the  topic  of  imivcrsal  com- 
plaint, and  must  not  tlie  greatest  difficulty  be  en- 
countered, where  all  the  ranks  of  employment  are 
dense  with  population,  and  crowded  to  excess,  in 
attempting  to    open   a  fresh    career   for    their  in- 
dustry ?     Unless  something   more  practicable  and 
jfinite  is  suggested,  to  bid  tliem  retire  because  they 
V  not  wanted,  is  not  to  advise,  but  to  mock  them. 
The  formation  of  a  fund  towards  the  support  of 
ich  as  are  incapable  of  procuring  work,  but  upon 
ich  terms  as  are  ruinous  to  every  description  of 
leir  brethren,  presents  a  specific  remedy  for  the 
dsting  disorder,  and  the  only  one  which  is  equi- 
llent  to  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  woes. 
The  principal  sophism  which  pervades  the  stric- 
ires  of  Mr.  Cobbett.  and  others,  on  this  subject, 
a  vicious  generalization,  in  consequence  of  which 
!  imagines  he  has  sufficiently  accounted    for  the 
itched   state    of   the   workmen    in   a   particular 
lanufacture,  by  referring   it  to   tlie   cause  which 
IS  produced  a  declension  in  the  state  of  trade 
id  manufacture  in  general ;  whence  he  infers  that 
t  is  entitled  to  pour  ridicule  and  contempt  upon 
t2 
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every  expedient  which  is  distind;  firom  'die  r^Moval 
of  that  cause.  But  along  with  the  general  sonfc^ 
of  a  decline  in  commerce,  there  are  a  number  of 
particular  circumstances  which  must  be  noticed,  in 
order  to  account  for  that  state  of  depression  in 
which  some  branches  are  found,  in  comparison 
with  others.  As  far  as  our  political  embarrass^ 
ments  alone  are  concerned,  their  operation  must 
be  eqitally  disadvantageous  to  every  specite  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  to  every  kind  of  trade  and  m^u- 
facture  whatever.  But  these  are  not  all^  equally 
depressed,  which  they  must  have  been  if  the  po81 
tical  state  of  the  nation  were  alone '  liufficient  td 
account  for  all  the  phenomena.  The  &ct  is;  thftt 
while  every  department  df  manu&cture  is  probably 
injured  by  our  pecuniary  embarrassments,  the  work- 
ing classes,  in  some,  are  found  to  be  in  a  mdch 
more  favourable  situation  than  in  others.  The  Re- 
muneration of  labour,  for  example,  in  the  .  western 
clothing  districts,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  I 
might  add  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  hte  beeli 
depressed  as  it  has  been  here.  The  reason 'bf 
this  has  been  again  and  again  explained  t  it' ba^ 
arisen  from  the  illiberal  advaiitagel  'Ivhich  has  been 
taken  of  a  surplus  of  labour;  whik;  in  the  dis- 
tricts just  referred  to,  that  practice  has  not  beeti 
adopted,  less  work  is  given  out  when  less  is 
demanded,  and  the  earnings  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  As  the  distemper  is  local  and  specific,  the 
remedy  must  be  of  the  same  description. 
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The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon  is  consi- 
lierably  less  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
eondition  which  honest  industry  ought  ever  to 
occupy,  decidedly  less  than  might  be  afforded  in 
a  more  prosperous  state  of  the  country.  It  is 
such,  however,  as  the  great  body  of  the  masters 
have  declared  themselves  able  to  give,  while  they 
affirm  they  can  do  no  more.  Since  their  convic- 
tion of  their  ability  to  do  this  is  a  deliberate  re- 
corded opinion,  let  the  reader  judge  of  the  audacity 
of  Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  following  assertion ;  "  He, 
Ifunianus,"  says  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  affirms  that  thb 
hosiers  in  the  most  extensive  business  aver  they 
can  afford  the  statement  prices.  ^Ve  might  treat 
rtilis  as  nothing,  we  might  call  it  a  falsehood,  be- 

it  is  against  reason,  and  because  the  aver- 
|Knt  is  not  produced  and  attested ;  we  have  the 
tere  word  of  an  anonymous  writer  for  it ;  that  is 
fjU,  and  that  is  nothing."  "  We  might  call  it  a 
^Isehood;"  certainly  Mr.  Cobbett  might,  who  dis- 
Hlftys  throughout  such  an  intimate  familiarity  with 
le  "  lather  of  lies ;"  but  let  us  hope  no  other  man 
Ipuld  be  found  who  would  stigmatize  as  a  false- 
llQod,  the  assertion  that  such  is  the  averment  of 
^le  manufacturers,  after  they  had  signed  and  at- 
^^od  it  with  their  own  hand.  This  recorded 
■pinion  is  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  the 
IfSSertion,  so  oflen  repeated  by  our  opponents,  that 
lEke  hosiers  cannot  afford  tlie  slatement  price ;  for 
IBjrely  they  mil  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  impute  to 

a  formal  resolution  of  giving  wages,  which 
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they  were  conscious  at ;  the  time  ^hey  could  not 
well  afford.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  a 
£Eu;ty  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  statement 
proposed  is  such  as  will  leave  a  reasonable  rate 
of  profits  to  the  hosiers,  from  whence  we  adduce 
two  conclusions ;  first,  that  the  assertion  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  statement,  were  it  adhered 
to,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade,  is  a  &kehood, 
because  it  is  formally  contradicted  by  the  persons 
who  must  be  allowed,  in  what  immediately  con- 
cerns their  own  interest,  to  be  the  best  judges: 
secondly,  that  besides  the  operation  of  taxes  m 
deteriorating  wages,  other  causes,  of  a  more  spe- 
cific nature,  have  contributed  to  produce  that 
effect,  and  that,  consequently,  the  whole  argu- 
mentation of  Mr.  Cobbett,  which  proceeds  upon 
the  denial  of  this,  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is  repeatedly  objected  by  the  "  Observer,** 
that  the  proposed  statement  can  never  become 
permanent,  because  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the 
masters  to  adhere  unanimously  to  their  agreement. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  such  unanimity  is  not  con- 
templated,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  principal, 
perhaps  the  only  benefit  of  the  agreement  is,  that 
it  stamps  a  legal  character  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  men,  which  might  otherwise  expose  them  to 
the  penalties  of  combination.  If  they  become  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  their  own  interests,  to  afford 
an  adequate  support  to  the  fund,  the  surplus 
labour  will  be  disposed  of,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  power  of  those  who  may  be  disposed 
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to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  universal 
depression.  The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  year  1819,  to  which  the  "  Ob- 
server" refers,  produced  no  permanent  effect  in 
Nottinghamshire,  nor  in  Derbyshire,  because  no 
fond  was  established  in  those  counties  to  support 
k;  in  Leicestershire  the  same  agreement  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  efficient  consequences,  because 
it  received  that  support.  And  tliis  is  the  reason, 
and  the  only  reason,  that  every  thing  reverted 
so  800n  to  its  former  state ;  not,  as  this  writer 
affirms,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  demand 
produced  by  the  statement ;  for,  had  this  been  the 
cause,  the  effect  would  have  been  felt  in  Leices- 
tershire equally,  but  it  was  not,  solely  because  the 
surplus  of  labour  was  removed  by  the  provisions  of 
,  the  fund. 

The  "  Obser\'er"  further  remarks,  that  "  it 
borders  on  the  ludicrous  to  talk  of  men  plunged  in 
'  tlte  very  depths  of  despair,  from  tlieir  scanty  earn- 
ings raising  a  fimd  for  their  unemployed  associates ; 
I  and,  unless  they  can  do  this,  their  project  must 
[foiL"  This  writer  forgets  that  he  had  before  re- 
■presented  these  ^ery  men  in  a  tolerably  com- 
►Ibrtable  state,  referring  us  for  proof  to  the  price 
■  of  provisions  in  the  Taunton  market.  It  suited 
the  scope  of  his  argument  then  to  elevate  their 
condition,  whom  he  now,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
"  plunges  into  the  very  depths  of  despair."  The 
reader  will,  in  a  moment,  perceive  what  credit  is 
due  to  a  writer  \vho  is  entangled  in  such  contra- 
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dictions^  /  who  attafibutes  to  the  same  persond  coib^ 
fort  and  despair^  just  aa  ^  suits.) his  conveniences 
But^  *  passing   these .  inconsistencies, .  the   reply  -  i^ 
obvious,,  that,  if  the  manufacturers  in  the  neigfa'^ 
bouring  counties  imitate  the  example  of  thii)^  their 
men,  no  longer  plunged  into,  the  tery  d^ths  <€f 
despair,  will  be  incomparably  more  able  to  sob-^ 
scribe  sixpence  a  week  tot .  the  innd,  thajl'  i  to  ^  pern 
cure   subsistence  in  their  present  .oiMHmstlttioesu 
The  ^^  Olpserver"  must  be  aware-  thatrthenr.cdcoM 
petence  to  contribute  their  quota  is .  assumbd  ably 
on, (the  supposition  of  the  statement  ihemg'^XBtt;; 
and  he  imust  not  be  permitted  tO'^h^^igertsu^po^ 
sitjon^  backwards  and.  forwards,} with   the-isamb 
(dj^xteritry  that  he  .converts  comfort; idnto'  des^idr; 
Sin^e  it  is  allowed  by  omr^  opponents^  that,  whb» 
no  fiind  exists,  the  workmen  are  ^' in  the  depthid 
of  de^air,"  th^  only  qciei^n  is,  what  musfc  be 
done?     How  is  the  intolerable  load.imder  irij^tek 
they:  are  groaning  to  ;^  lalleviated:  er^  remote? 
Mr.  Cobbett's  grand  ipanacaaiSr^reecMirseMti^idM! 
parishes  ;^ot  that<<he  is  so  ignozMiit  asjtiolsiiipposei 
it  possible  they  should  a^rd : :  efifeefatud  relief;!  Ui£ 
that  he  foresees  other  reffecti^i  resnltii^ '  ^k)|B'  it^ 
which    he   is    evidently    much«  more^i9IUlioUs^^^tQ^ 
realise.    "But,"  says  he,  "are  you  to   havemol 
redress  ?    Are  you  to  starve,  in  short  ?    No :   no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  is  to  starve ;  the  law  says 
so,  and  rely  upon  the  law.     A  man  works  con- 
stantly ;    he   is   sober,   he   wastes  nothing.      His 
master  can  or  will  give  him  no  more ;   and  with 
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■ifhat  he  gets  he  is  starving,  with  his  family.  Now 
ivhat  says  the  law  ?  Why,  that  he  shall  he  re- 
Kevetl,  that  he  shall  share  out  of  the  common 
stock,  out  of  that  which  was  originally  one  man's 
as  well  as  another's ;  out  of  that  which  God  gave 
■Jw  ^— out  of  the  ianfi."*  But  is  he  not  aware 
that  the  pressure  of  parish  rates  is  already  almost 
iBtoierahle ;  that  they  are  levied  on  thousands  who 
are  themselves  on  the  brink  of  pauperism ;  and 
tiiat,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they  have 
-'seduced  the  value  of  land  to  such  a  state,  that 
'eren  were  it  occupied  free  of  rent,  the  fanner 
eould  hardly  subsist  by  the  produce?  It  is  true 
fliey  may  not  have  reached  the  point  which  Mr. 
Gobbett  triumphantly  contemplates,  the  utter  ruin 
and  extinction  of  landed  proprietors ;  but  they 
have  already  attained  a  portentous  magnitude, 
iriiich  uo  lover  of  his  country  can  contemplate 
-without   dismay. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for  noticing  a 
Monstrous  position  ativanced  by  this  writer,  with 
a>  eonfidence  which  can  only  be  surpassed  by  its 
felsehood.  "  Viewing  the  thing  in  its  true  light," 
he  says,  "  what  is  the  nation,  and  particularly  the 
landed  proprietor,  to  gain  by  an  additional  sum 
being  given  to  you  in  wages  ?  W  hat  is  he  to  gain 
by  a  million  of  money  paid  to  stocking  weavers 
more  than  is  now  paid  to  them  ?  Is  there  not  a 
ion  less  to  be  laid  out  by  somebody  else  ?  If 
labourer  pays  a  crown  a  year  more  for  stockings, 
•  Cobbett,  p.  97. 
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has  he  not  a  crown  less  to  lay  out  in  bread  and 
beer  ?  If^  indeed^  the  additional  million  were  paid 
to  you,  were  to  be  expended  by  you,  or  flung 
into  the  sea ;  or  if  the  additional  miUion  were  to 
drop  down  into  your  hands  from  the  clouds,  in 
either  of  these  cases  there  might  be  some  sense  in 
Humanus's  argument :  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  non- 
sense."* .  This  is  the  reasonini?,  be  it  remembered, 
of  the  man  who  in  the  same  pa«.phlet  ascribes  aU 
our  calamities  **  to  so  large  a  portion  being  taken 
from  those  who  labour,  to  be  given  to  those  who 
do  not  labour."f  If  the  above  reasoning  is  correct, 
it  will  follow  that  the  value  of  land  would  not  be 
diminished,  though  the  stocking  weavers  earned 
nothing  at  all,  but  were  entirely  supported  by  the 
parish.  On  this  supposition,  it  is  true  they  would 
have  no  wages,  but  some  other  persons  would 
possess  them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their 
amount,  which,  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  less 
able  to  purchase  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  exact 
proportion  to  that  amount.  More  error  and  absur- 
dity, I  will  venture  to  assert,  were  never  penned 
within  the  same  compass  than  are  contained  in  the 
paragraph  just  quoted.  It  proceeds  on  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  assumptions ;  First,  That  all 
the  purchasers  of  hosiery  are  also  purchasers  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  produce  of  the  British  soil,  and 
that  in  the  same  proportion.  For  if  this  is  not 
the  case ;  if  they  either  do  not  purchase  the  other 
parts  of  our  produce   at  all,  or  not  in   the  same 

*  Cobbett,  p.  91.  f  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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proportion,  how  will  it  follow  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily buy  just  so  much  less  of  our  corn,  and  of 
every  other  article  which  tlie  land  produces,  be- 
cause they  buy  more  of  our  hosiery  ?  Look  at 
foreign  nations :  our  stockings  make  their  way  into 
a  large  proportion  of  the  habitable  world ;  but  are 
all  the  inliabitants  of  the  regions  into  which  they 
penetrate  accustomed  to  purchase  equal  propor- 
tions of  tlie  other  branches  of  our  rude  produce  1 
The  far  greater  part,  it  is  well  known,  purchase  none 
of  these,  and  few,  if  ajiy,  in  the  same  proportion. 
'  Secondly,  It  assumes  for  granted,  that  all  who 
purchase  hosiery  expend  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  income,  so  that,  if  they  give  five  shillings  a 
year  more  for  hosiery,  they  must  necessarily  lay 
out  five  shillings  feas  in  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion. "They  have,  it  seems,  just  so  much  that 
•they  can  lay  out  upon  stockings."*  It  must  be 
■evident  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  this  mode  of 
reasonuig  presupposes  an  exact  equality  of  expen- 
diture and  of  income,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is 
applicable  only  to  such  whose  circumstances  oblige 
■them  to  practise  in  every  instance  the  strictest  and 
taost  rigid  economy.  But  the  chief  purchases  of 
manufacture  are  made  by  consumers  of  a  very 
lUfierent  description  ;  by  persons  whose  situation 
enables  them  to  sustain  a  much  greater  advance 
of  price  than  is  here  mentioned,  ^vithout  the  ne- 
(sessity  of  abridging  themselves  in  other  modes  of 

•  Cobbett,  p.  90. 
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indulgence.  If  Mr.  Cobbett'^  readoai^g  iwere  ju^i, 
the  demand  for  every  articley  at  distinct  pevtod^,* 
would  be  exactly  proportioned  to  its  price;  buH ex- 
perience shews  the  contrary^  that  the  demand  is 
not  regulated  solely  by  tiie  "price,  but  by  many  iotber 
concurrent  causes/ wfaieh  (ililis  needless  at^pros^nll 
to  specify.  He  forgets,  tiae  •  i  ^^  eaters  of  ?  taxes,  r » thQ 
nobility,  the  getvtiy/  die  : landed  :]^opi|etQrs>  it^ 
opulent  mierchants,  the  thriving  dnrpdesmenvrftogen 
ther  tvith  the  myriads  of  others,  who  arei^n*  easy 
prcuiiistanoefi  and  live  within  their  incom^i:  >a]l  >of 
whom  ivear  stcickings^  and  can  WeUni^Kird.an>)ad» 
t&nce'  bf  a  few  shillhigs  on  that  (fa^a4  withoutii) 
propdtDkAtal 'dimiritltion  in  every  ^bth^r  .faraasoh^cf 
ex*pei)ditilre.  -  Though  ^bis  dass  of(  the  cbikuBumty 
miay-ndt'  be  the  inost' nioheraus^.ut  cannot  ^be 
dbiibted  thieit  they  are  the  chief  purchfusetrst  nof 
manufaictur^.    "  •'  "'     '      •■      .'-i  u.\-u] 

Thirdly,  His  argument  gois  upon  the  ^iuppoei^ 
tion,  that  it  is  of  no  donsequence  to  »l3iei.Mpilhlia 
where  wealth  is  *  deposited,  ■'  provided  < :  it  - )  jls .  /^M 
*^  thrown  into  the  sea.'*  '  •  Admittiiig  the  itvfithj » Idf 
this,  how  can  the  taxes  be  theicause.of  aur;oalei<^ 
mities,  as  he  asserts,  ^^by  takmg>frote'ithos|s,iidK^ 
labour,  and  giving  to  thosd  who^do  nbtilkboiifct?TA 
and  how  unreasonable  and  absurd  ^iaivioktednpikf 
cry  against  the  landholders,  {>enst6neri,^and[  sinc^ 
curists!  To  the  accmnulation  of  weaJtli  in'^^^eir^ 
hands  he  attributes  all  oiu*  distresses,  wh6  yet  are 

♦  Cobbett,  p.  92. 
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as  little  disposed,   we  presume,  as    any  men,  "  to 
throw  it  into  the  sea." 

May  they  not  retort  upon  hiin,  and  say,  "  You 
ascribe  the  ruin  of  the  nation  to  the  transfer  of  its 
wealth  into  tiie  hands  ol'  those  wlio  do  not  labour 
from  those  who  do.  But  our  money  is  employed 
either  in  loans  or  in  consiunption.  The  capital  we 
lend  is  employed  by  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
in  maintaining  productive  labour,  while  the  money 
we  consume  tends,  immediately,  by  taking  oif  the 
produce,  to  keep  up  the  value  of  land ;  and  it  is 
efcrtain,  considered  under  either  mode  of  operation, 
that,  were  it  transferred  to  others,  we,  its  present 
iwssessors,  should  have  so  much  less  to  employ  or 
to  spend  ?"  I  am  far  from  supposing  this  reasoning 
would  be  correct ;  but  1  Iiave  no  hesitation  in 
irffirraing  it  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his 
principle,  which  is,  that  the  landed  proprietor  would 
BOt  be  benefited  by  the  improved  condition  of  the 
workijig^  classes,  nor  injured  even  by  tlie  extinction 
«f' wages,  unless  "they  were  thrown  into  the  sea." 
TThe  operative  part  of  the  people,  (hose,  we  mean, 
who  are  immediately  employed  in  jiroductive  la- 
bour, probably  compose  much  less  tlian  a  moiety 
dt  the  whole  nation :  the  remaining  part  of  the 
population  must,  as  far  as  the  present  argument  is 
concerned,  be  classed  with  those  who  do  not  labour. 
Suppose  the  wages  of  the  stocking  weavers  were 
universally  depressed,  so  as  to  be  totally  inadequate 
to  their  support,  which  was  actually  the  case  be- 
the    late  regulations;  in  consequence    of  t" 
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competition  among  the  mannfistcturers,  a  correspon- 
dent abatement  in  the  price  of  the  article  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence ;  hosiery  would  be  just 
so  much  the  cheaper^  and  the  deduction  from  the 
wages^  being  subtracted  from  the  price>  would  be 
in  fact  given  to  the  purchasers.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these^  however^  consist  of  such  as  do 
not  labour.  Here  then  we  have  an  example  of  the 
transfer  of  property  from  "  those  who  do>  to  thbise 
who  do  not  labour,"  which  Mr.  Cobbett  represents 
as  the  root  and  origin  of  all  our  evils  ;  yet  strange 
to  tell,  this  same  writer  affirms  that  the  process  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  productive  of  no  injuiy  to 
the  public.  A  portion  of  the  wages  withheld  Would, 
in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  price,  pass  into 
the  hands  even  of  the  placemen,  pensioners,  and 
sinecurists  themselves.  Let  me  ask  whether  this 
would  not,  on  his  own  principles,  be  a  direct  trans* 
fer  of  so  much  money  from  those  *'  who  labour  to 
those  who  do  not  ?"  yet  is  he  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  saying,  that  an  arrangement  which  he  asserts  to 
be  so  destructive  to  the  whole  nation  in  every  other 
instance,  would  in  this  produce  no  inconvenience 
whatever,  either  to  the  public,  or  to  the  landed 
proprietor. 

The  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  wearf  of 
attending  to  the  palpable  contradictions  of  this 
arrogant  and  superficial  declaimer:  suffice  it  to 
remark  that  it  requires  little  or  no  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  extinction  of  wages,  and  the  con- 
sequent absolute  pauperism  of  the  working  classes. 
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vould  effect  tlie  deepest  depression  of  the  value 
t^  land  in  every  manufacturing  district ;  and  that 
DO  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  decreased  price 
of  the  articlB,  since  the  saving  arising  from  it 
would  be  reaped,  not  by  the  landholder,  but  by 
he  public,  in  minute  and  almost  invisible  portions, 
fhrough  all  its  diversity  of  ranks,  and  by  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  with  much  confidence  and  equal 
exultation,  predicts  the  destruction  of  the  landed 
feterest  as  the  certain,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  present  crisis.  Whatever  probability  may 
-attach  to  these  dismal  forebodings,  arises  chiefly,  if 
ttot  wholly,  from  the  alaraiing  increase  of  poor 
iates,  and  this  latter  from  the  inadequate  remu- 
neration of  labour.  For  what  is  it  else,  except  in 
time  of  sickness,  which  drives  a  poor  man  to  have 
tecDurse  to  parish  relief?  Were  the  rate  of  wages 
anflScient  to  procure,  with  faciUty,  the  means  of 
^man  subsistence,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
|iarochial  burdens  would  be  most  essentially  alle- 
feted,  that  the  farmer  and  householder  would  find 
much  easier  to  pay  the  ordinary  rent  ?  The 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  however,  has  enabled 
lum  to  discover  that,  were  a  million  a  year  added 
the  wages  of  labour,  the  landed  proprietor 
would  not  derive  the  advantage  of  a  farthing. 

These,  and  such  like  extravagancies,  will  be 
l^uite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  he  is  a 
opular  declaimer,  not  a  philosopher ;  a  firebrand, 
tot   a  luminary.      He  emits   fire  and  smoke  in 
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abundance,  like  a  volcano,  but  the  whole  effect  is 
to  desolate,  not  to  enlighten.  His  priucipal 
artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few  specious 
and  bold  generalities,  which  he  illustrates  and  con- 
firms by  a  few  prominent  facts,  culled  for  his 
purpose,  without  tlie  slightest  attempt  at  that 
patient  induction  and  inquiry,  which  alone  lead 
to  solid  and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  intemperate, 
presumptuous,  careless  of  tlie  tnith  of  his  repre- 
sentations, and  indifferent  to  thcii-  consequences, 
provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  wdl 
qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  his  Iault8  ito 
less  than  his  talents,  by  his  inflammatory  style 
and  incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes, 
to  scatter  delusion,  to  excite  insurrection,  the 
Polyphemus  of  the  Mob,  "  the  one-eyed  monarch 
of  the  blind."  His  strictiu-es,  however,  on  the 
topic  under  consideration  are  pregnant  with  in- 
struction it  was  not  his  design  to  communicate. 
Whatever  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  may  think 
of  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Union,  Ac  plainly 
foresees  in  the  consequences  of  its  failure,  the 
materials  of  ferocious  delight ;  he  sees,  without 
the  aid  of  inspiration,  an  inundation  of  miseries 
to  follow,  paupers  crowding  by  thousands  to  Aie 
doors  of  overseers,  parishes  dismayed  and'  per- 
plexed, the  poor  clamouring  for  bread  which 
cannot  be  given  them,  and  nishing  upon  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  and  lingering 
death ;  the  commencement  of  that  tempest,  in  a 
word,  which  he  boasts  having  crossed  the  Atlantic 
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witness,  which  is  to  shake  all  that  is  stable,  to 
fp}strate  all  that  is  great,  and  to  accumulate  a  pile 
^  the  elevation  of  future  demagogues. 

Rome  trembled  when  Cataline  rejoiced.  Let 
|he  friends  of  peace  and  order  then,  let  the  landed 
proprietor  especially,  take  warning ;  they  stand 
tpon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which,  if  they 
llkfier  themselves  to  be  precipitated,  it  will  be  no 
aggravation  of  their  calamity  to  perceive  the 
fise  with  which  it  might  have  been  prevented ; 
lOigetber  with  the  contemptible  agency,  and  the 
(posy  sopliistry,  which  accelerated  their  over- 
'Utioiif.  If  it  is  some  consolation  to  the  fallen  to 
^v«  perished  by  a  noble  hand,  the  indignity  of 
llBtng  baffled  and  deluded  by  the  author  of  the 
political  Register,  must  be  more  humiliating  than 
Igords  can  express. 

_  Having  extended  these  strictures  beyond  ray 
iOPginal  desigi],  and  exhausted,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
(^  patience  of  my  readers,  it  is  my  intention  to 
jiatain  them  no  longer  than  while  I  notice  an 
i^J^ctioa  to  the  Union,  more  plausible  than  any 
the  preceding,  though  for  the  reasons  which 
^llow,  entirely  destitute  of  sohdity. 
i^.lt  i»  alleged  by  its  opponents,  that  the  provision 
^  a  Fund  for  the  support  of  such  as  are  out  of 
^piploy.  aflbrds  a  direct  encouragement  to  idleness, 
^le  most  baleful  habit  a  poor  man  can  contract. 
This  objection,  could  it  be  sustauied,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  weighty ;  whether  it  can  or  not, 
IDUSt    depend  upon    the    previous    question.    Will 
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the  number  out  of  employ  be  permcmenthf 
if  the  statement  continues,  than  on  the  co^ntiary 
supposition?  That  it  may  have  that  effect  fpc  a 
short  time,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny :  the 
manufacturers  having  suspended  their  operations 
to  a  considerable  d^^ee,  some  hoping  for.tlio 
dissolution  of  the  Society,  others  froip  an  ^ppi|e^ 
hension  of  that  event,  it  is  probable  the.mpment 
it  were  announced,  all  hands  would  be  set^  Uf  wofk* 
A  spirit  of  vigour  and  activity  would  seem  for,  a 
moment  to  pervade  the  trade.    But  look  a,  st^  or 

■ 

two  further.  The  number  employed  ij;i  n{Bii;ii- 
iiicturing,  the  strained  e^certions  they  wq\44.:b^ 
necessitated  to  nmke  to  compensate  .for  th^ .  lofynf 
ness  of  their  wages,  and  the  deteriorate^statei.of 
the  V  article,  would  combine  to  produpe  a  glut, 
which  renting  both  in  the  wages  and  the  price, 
would  eventually,  and  at  no  great  distance  neither, 
produce  a  greater  surplus  of  labour  than  exists  at 
present  As  my  opinion  on  such  a  snbje^  ^in^T 
be  deemed  of  little  value,  I  must  be  aUa^vff^ito 
add,  that  it  perfectly  coincides  with  that  pf  nthe 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  (trade,  and  is .  sfarofigly 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  t^cpreiweoe  asijnf^isy 
out  of  work  at  the  time  when  w^esi  w^re  fthe 
most  depressed,  as  at  other  seasons.  :  Manyi  of 
them  wrought  sixteen  instead  Of  twelve  thours  r  a 
ds^ ;  the  fabric  produced  was  also  of  a  deterio- 
rated quality,  incapable  of  being  vended  in  foreign 
markets,  insomuch  that^  I  am  credibly  inarmed 
that,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in   Grermany 
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particularly,  its  being  known  to  be  British  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  it.  The  demand  for 
labour  then,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  not  be  permanently  augmented  by  return- 
ing to  the  foraier  system,  and  consequently  the 
number  out  of  employ  not  diminished.  For  reasons 
abeady  specified,  it  is  aJmost  certain  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case,  and  the  surplus  labour  keep 
pace  with  the  redundant  superfluity  of  manu- 
&ctare. 

The  project  of  raising  it  by  lowering  wages  has 

been  tried,  and  found  unavailing ;    and   whatever 

attempts  are  made  to  renew  it,  will  resemble  the 

hbour  of   Sisyphus ;    it  will  be  rolling  a  stone 

»  "which  will  for  ever  fall  back. 

M"}    The  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  from  tlie  Fund  to 

■  -Such  as  are  out  of  work,  is,  at  the  most,  six  shillings 

and  sixpence  a  week,  sufficient  indeed  to  preserve 

'them   from  lying  utterly  at   the  mercy   of  then: 

masters,  but  certainly  not  such  as  to  render  their 

ntaation  attractive,  nor  greater  than  the  parishes 

would  be  under  the  necessity  of  paying  shortly  to 

a  ranch    greater   number,  were  the    Society  abo- 

'Kahed.     While  it  provides  a  remedy  for  the  existing 

bivils,  it  leaves  sufficient  inducement  to  seek  out 

BD^ther  channels  for   their  industry,  whenever    the 

state  of  society  shall  afford  them. 

We  are  far  from  contending  that  the  system 
which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend  is  one  of 
unmingled  perfection,  productive  of  good  only. 
without  the  least  alloy ;  for  such  is  not  the  con- 
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ditbn  of  human  institutioiiSi  .M  of  ^hkimau'  affiutfl,^ 
The  possibility  of  perversioin^ndilibuse^inseparabljfl 
adheres  to  every  conceivable  planfortamisliimttii^ 
the  condition  of  mankind;  and  he  who  refusssihis 
approbation  to  every  thing  short  -of  perijection^i 
must  stand  still  in  hc^^ss  inactivity'  and  despairs* 
If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plan-  adopted  ja 
Leicester^ire  provides  •  the  only  remedy .  ( toic*  $at 
evil  which  is  progressive  and- intolerable,«itibGib:  the 
inconveniences  attending  it  bear  no '  pro^rtiom  its: 
it&  advantages, -and,  above  aU>  that  'thai iprincipal> 
objeedons  urged  by  its  opponents  wily  apply  with' 
equal  >fbroe  i  to  every  other  mode*  lof '>pirocee#Bg;* 
and  most  of  all  to  that  which  If A^  ifecommend^f 
every .  reasonable  demand  is  satisfied.  ^  'Whether 
this  has  been  accomplished  or  not,  must' be^left  to^ 
the  decisiilm  of  an  enlightened  public; ;  nor  let  it  ^ 
be  deemed  presumptuous-  to  say,  that  if  such  had 
not  been  the -firm,  persuasion^  of  the  author^  these 
pages  had. not  aj^ared.  .    i.     - 

If  he  should  be  thought  to* have  treated  /Ms^ 
Cobbett  with  too  much  severity,  he 'Wiabeei  it  t»' 
be  clearly  understood  th^il:, .1^9  censure' iiir: in  n0. 
degree  founded  on  the  professed  ffttJbAdimeiiil;  ici 
that  writer  to  the  cause  of  vefimii.  jhuJBdlu^ted  i«: 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  and'rU;^  itfiose  o£  >th^ 
earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  ^ , whiobi  >  adr 
vancing  years  and  experience  have  increasedi  his 
attachment^  it  is  impossible  he  should  entertain  « 
doubt  that  an  important  reform  in  our  represent 
tation  is  essentially  connected  with  the  £reedom» 
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tiK  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  the  British  emjnre. 
Sut  he  sees  in  Mr.  Cobbett,  what  tlie  intelligent 
'fart  of  the  public  will  at  once  discern,  a  design 
io  push  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community 
tft  despair,  and  to  aggravate  their  distresses,  in 
,er  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  he  contemplates ; 
letber  it  involves  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
[jfcitutitHi,  or  a  total  subversion  of  the  existing  order 
things,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  "to 
rtfo  evil  that  good  may  come,"  to  wish  to  sec  the 
industrious  part  of  the  population  couched  under 
a  sopemuraerary  weight,  that  they  may  become 
idstrumcntal  in  effecting  some  great  and  undefined 
TEVolutlon  in  public  affairs,  is  a  policy  which  he 
11  ever  detest ;  nor  can  he  sufflcientiy  deprecate 
■the  infusion  of  political  venom  into  the  discussions 
which  the  present  Union  has  produced. 

Let  those  who,  from  interested  motives,  or  from 
motives  of  a  still  worse  description,  concur  with 
Mr.  Cobbett  in  viKfying  and  exploding  the  present 
plan,  propose  something  better,  unless  they  are 
determined  to  exemplify  that  malignant  potency 
of  evil  by  which  "  one  sinner  destroys  much  good." 
It  is  stirely  ^lot  too  much  to  demand,  before  they 
proceed  to  dilapidate  the  only  asylum  offered  to 
the  industrious  mechanic,  that,  instead  of  exposing 
him  houseless  and  shivering  to  the  inclement  blast, 
(fliey  should  provide  some  better  accommodation 
its  room.  Other  expedients  have  been  devised  ; 
subscription  was  raised,  and  many  thousands 
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advanced  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  a  view  to  entr 
ploy  the  indigent  frame-^ork  knittersy  in .  pokUb 
works.  But  the  acfaeme>  as  migbt  have  beea  fiHB^ 
seen,  proved  abortive.  Th^  exertion  eduld  noli  be 
continued,  a  succession  of  public  works  ismot^etsilj 
found ;  and  after  alleviiating  the  distress  ef  ji^  8m§^ 
winter,  every  thing  returned  back  to  ^its  ^mDier 
channel.  A  similar  plan^  th4$  writer  asi  informed, 
is  in  contemplation  for  this<  eoonty,  >  and>i  its  fiuTr  m 
it  is  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressure  pCtlysiFiuMl, 
We  shall  rejoice  in  its  success  ;  but,  if  it  is  intenddd 
to  supers^e  it,  or  to  withdraw  that  W{^rt  !«diieh 
the  difficulties  attending  an  in&nt  institdtioiy  Tmay 
demand,  it  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ^be,  m- 
^e^ably  injurious.  That  it  will  produce  wy  per- 
manent  relief  to  the  existing  distress,' is  evident 
ftoin  the  example  of  Nottingham ;  and,  however 
praiseworthy  the  motives  of  its  projectors,  it  is 
but  the  part  of  candour  to  Warn  the  wotkmen  and 
the  parishes,  that  if  their  dependence  upon'  it 
tempts  them  to  relax  their  present  exertions^ 'they 
will  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  tb^  ^have 
lost  the  substance  by  grasping  at  a  shadowi  .*  fFhe 
evil  required  to  be  remedied  originates  •  ill  pemMr 
nent  causes,  such  as  will  mock  the  'e^eratiobJiof 
all  temporary  expedients.  '   ''  it>;.i/i 

With  respect  to  the  apprehension  which  some 
have  professed  to  entertain,  of  the  removal  <rf  the 
manufacture  to  the  neighbouring  counties,  or  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  little  requires 
to  be  said.     Man  is  the  same  in  every  county, 
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Ttod  the  enei^  which  has  been  displayed  by  the 
I  Leicestershire  weavers  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  be 
iccessfiilly  imitated    ekewhere,  and   produce  the 
[  aame  results.     In  Nottinghamshire  we  are   happy 
I  ii>  find,  from  the  latest  intelligence,  that  the  most 
I  atnmerous  and  respectable  part  of  the  hosiers  have 
»dy  acceded  to  the  statement,  and  little  doubt 
\M  entertained  of  the    speedy  concurrence    of  the 
loest.     This  apprehension,    therefore,  if  there    ever 
-tras  any   ground    for   it,  the    event  has  dispelled. 
iHad  it   been  otherwise,  are    the  operative   classes 
in  this  department  to   starve,  or  reduce  to  ruin 
every    other     description,  by  ineffectual    efforts  to 
support  them,  in  the   contemplation  of  a  remote 
■contingency,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  manu- 
facture,   whicli,    upon    such    terms,  can    only    be 
con»dered  as  an  epidemic  disease,  an  iinposthume, 
ktt  source  of  misery  to  all  who  are  employed  in  it, 
Rnd    of  embarrassment  and  distress  to    the    whole 
community  ?     The  competition  for  such   a   manu- 
iacture  is  a  competition  for  ruin. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  be  permitted  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  oppres- 
«ion ;  that  it  consists  not  in  tliat  gross  violation  of 
■UuBtice  which  is  cognizable  by  law,  and  against 
Htrhich  the  wisdom  of  all  civilized  nations  has  pro- 
lided;  but  in  taking  such  an  advantage  of  the 
weaJi:ness  and  necessity  of  the  poor  as  converts 
them  into  mere  instruments  of  a  superior  power, 
the  victims  of  selfish  emolument,  with  no  other 
eonsideration  than  how  far  their  physical  exertions 
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may  %e  reiidered  subsenrient  to  the  igratificaki^ 
of  an  unfeeling  rapacityf '  i  <;He  is  tba  o^^t^sbsm  ffhf 
16  not  restrained  by  the^  dictates  of  humaoji^i  Aom 
pushii^ji  to  its  utmost' oxtent^. the  naitural;  superior- 
rity  which  riches  every  where  possess  lCfn»/poyeEt|ti( 
and  the  stratagems  by  which  this  may  be  effected 
are  too  numerous  ithd  too  ^blle  to  &I1  withiti  lUi 
cognizance  of  any  earthly  ^fibun^a.  m^..,|fif 
Scripture  denoimces,  with  such  awful  severity^  the 
doom. of  such  as  /'  withhold  their  hire  from  those 
who  reaped  the  field,"*  we  must  not  suppose  it 
refers  so  much  to  a  violation  of  compact,  an 
offence  which  the  laws  of  no  civilized  coimtry 
would  permit,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  recom- 
pense itself.  In  the  eye  of.  heaven,  wages  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  withheld  from  the  labourer, 
when  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  his  subsistence, 
and  such  as  nothing  but  helpless  indigence  could 
induce  him  to  accept.  Instead  of  inquiring  how 
much  of  this  species  of  guilt  may  be  justly  charge- 
able on  a  certain  class  of  manufacturers  in  this 
town  and  county,  which  would  only  suggest  matter 
for  irritating  reflection  and  fruitless  recriminations^ 
let  us  rather  rejoice  that  a  new  scene  has  opened, 
and  a  plan  been  adopted,  which,  we  trust,  will  cut 
off  the  opportunity  from  the  bad,  and  the  temp- 
tation from  the  good,  of  renewing  a  system  which 
should  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion.f     In  this 

*  James  v.  4. 

f  See  **  Letters  to  Buxton,"  published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
.which  breathe  throughout  the   eloquence  of  the  heart,  and  in 
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tfolf^'iM' have  110  ketitaticm^  m  asseirtiiig  ibht  the 
fkrp9teaty  4d  the  FriUidly  ISodety  is  intiinately 
fC0iiii6Gleil  ifidi  the  interest  of  both  worlds,  since 
ili9 Unless  the  dictate  of  humanity  and  of  justicCf 
Ultii^  of  sound  pohcy; 

h'j'     ■''      •'  .  • 

.the  i;ante  of  humam^  is  ^eaded*  and  the  sufferings  of 


Ae  jmhintpons  diMses  painted  irith  a  pathos  it  is  impossible 
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THE    STATE    OF    SLAVERY 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS, 

FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   LEICESTER   AUXILIARY   ANTI- 

SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


At  a  Meeting  of  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Leicester 
and  its  Vicinity,  held  the  17th  of  December,  1823, 

THOMAS  BABINGTON,  £sa.  m  the  Chair  ; 

Resolved, 

1.  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present  Meeting  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  state  of  Slavery  is 
repugnant  to  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion;  and  that  they  cannot  consider  the  legal  perpetuation 
of  Slavery,  in  principle,  more  defensive  than  the  Slave  Trade 
itself. 

2.  That  they  call  to  mind,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  there 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  in  a  state  of  personal  Slavery 
in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  deprived  of  those  civil  privileges 
and  religious  advantages  to  which,  as  our  fellow-subjects,  they 

entitled. 


3.  That,  although  a  hope  was  long  indulged,  that  the  Aboliti(H^ 
of  the  Slave  Trade  would  have  produced  most  beneficial  conse* 
quenoes  to  the  Slave  population  in  the  Colonies,  no  effectnal 
steps  have  been  taken,  during  the  sixteen  yeaia  whkh  have 
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elapsed  since  that  erent,  for  mhigatiiig  in  any  material  degree  t^ 
evils  of  Negro  bondage,  or  for  patting  tai  end  to  a  system  wbidi 
outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  having,  during  &e  last 
Session  of  Pailiament,  unanimously  passed  the  fbllovnng  reso- 
lutions, viz. 

**  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  an^  decisive 
measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  oi!^  the  Slave 
population  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies  ; 


i    I    * 


"  2.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but 
judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  'of  ^ticii  mea- 
sures, tins  House  looks  forward  to  "a  ^li^b^tessi^i 
improvement  in  t^e  character  of  (he  SlaVe  'i>opula- 
tion;  such  as  may  prepaid  tihem  for  a  {uutidpatibn 
in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  en- 
joyed by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ; 

*'  3.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  Slaves,  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  &ir  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  state  of  property  therein  ;*' 

the  individuals  present  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  promote 
these  objecte  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  prudent  and 
lawAil  means. 

5.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  Society  be  now  formed  in  Leicester 
and  its  vicinity,  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation 
and  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions. 

6.  That  subscriptions  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the 
Bank  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Co.  and  by  the  Secretary ;  and 
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Ijmt  all  pcnons  mibacribiiig  luomuJly  to  the  Society  be  Mem- 
bcn  of  k»  and  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  General 
MeetingB. 

7.  Hiat  all  persona  snbtcnbing  ten  shillings  or  upwards  yearly, 
or  five  pounds  at  one  time»  be  Gk>Teinors  of  the  Society. 

8.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dent, a  TreBgaieTf  a  Secretary,  and  a  Conunittee»  consisting  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  Governors,  and  that  five  constitute  a  quorum ; 
and  that  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretaiy  be,  ex  officio, 
members  of  the  Committee. 

9*  That  the  Committee  meet  once  every  piro  months,  and  at 


such  other  times  as  they  may  fix,  and  call  General  Meetings  of 
4^^  Subscribers  when  they  shall  judge  it  requisite  ;  and  that  any 
fivi^  members  of  it  be  authorized  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  summon 
a,  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  giving  three  days*  notice 
diereofl 
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ADDRESS. 


Bat  slavery  is  the  most  deplorable  condition  to 
i  which  human  nature  can  be  reduced,  is  too  evident 
t  to  require  the  labour  of  proof.      By  subjecting  one 
tlluman  creature  to  the  absolute  control  of  another, 
it  annihilates  the    most    essential  prerogative  of  a 
reasonable  being,  which    consists  in    the  power  of 
determining  his  own  actions    in  every  instance  in 
which  they  are  not  injurious  to  others.      The  right 
improvement  of  this  prerogative  is  the  source  of  all 
the  \'irtue  and  happiness  of  wliich  the  liuman  race 
is  susceptible.     Slavery  introduces  the  most    hor- 
rible   confusion,  since    it    degrades    liuman    beings 
firom  the  denomination  of  persons  to  that  of  things ; 
and  by  merging  the  interests  of  the  slave  in  those 
of  the  master,  he  becomes  a  mere    appendage   to 
the  existence  of  another,  instead  of  preserving  the 
dignity  w^ich  belongs  to  a  reasonable  and  accoun- 
ible'Tiatare.      Knowledge  and  virtue  are  foreign  to 
state ;    ignorance    the    most  gross,  and  dispo- 
^tions  the'tntiSf  (5cpraved,  are  requisite  to  reduce 
bim  to  a  level  with  his  condition. 
But  degrading  as  slavery  is,  in  its  mildest  form, 
lat  species  of  it  which  prevails  in  our  West  India 
mlonies*  is  of  the  very  worst  description,  far  less 

I**  Thefollowingaulhorizcdsummary  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  tlie 
bntish  Colonies,  in  June  1830,  maybe  interesting  to  some  readers, 
VOL.  iir,  .\ 
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tolerable  than  that  which  subsisted  in  Greece  and 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  paganism.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  any  age  or 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  those  unhappy  per- 
sons who  are  carried  captive  by  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary.  Scourged^  branded^  and  sold  at  the 
discretion  of  their  masters,  the  slaves  in  our  West 
India  islands  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  ince^&^t  toil 
for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  they  Teceive  na 
recompense  whatever :  they  are  indebted  for  their 
principal  subsistence  to  the  cultivation  of  small 
portions  of  land  allotted  them  under  the  name  of 
provision  grounds :  and  the  only  time  ordinarily 
allowed  for  that  purpose  is  the  day  which  the  laws 
of, all  christian  sta^e^.  have  devoted  to  rest«  On 
that  day>  instead  of  being  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  oracles  of  God>  and  to  imbibe  the  consolations 
of  piety,  they  are  necessitated  tp  work  for  their 
living,  and  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 


Antigua,  29,sa9.  Bal^am^  Isles,  10,841.  Barbadpes,  81,902. 
Berl>ice,  21,319.  Bermuda,  4,608.  Cape  of  Good.  Hope,  35,509. 
Demerara  and  Essequibp,  69,467.  Dominica,  15,392.  Grenada, 
24,342.  Jamaica,  331,119.  Mauritius,  76,774.  Montserrat,  6,262. 
Nevis,  9,259.  St.  Christopher's,  19,310.  St  Lucia^  13,661.  St 
Vincent  23,589.  Tobago,  1 2,723.  Trinidad,  2^,452.  Viigin 
Islands,  5,436. 

Total  number  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Colomes,  815,804. 
'    Free  Blacks  in  the  British  Colonies,  about  51,000.^ 

The  Slave  population  of  the  United  States  in  America,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  2,010,436  ;  being  increased  threefold  since  the  year 
1790  !  This  is  an  anomalous  result,  with  which  those  in  Great 
Britain  who  admire  America,  her  free  institutions,  and  her  mis- 
sionary spirit,  are  exceedingly  perplexed.   Ed. 
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ft  the  public  market ;  the  natural  consequence  is, 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  thein  are  as  ignorant  of 
Ihe  first  principles  of  Christianity  as  though  they 

iiad  remaned  in  the  land  of  their  foreiathers.* 

, .  *  Since  the  first  edidon  of  this  volume  was  published,  a  xtrj 
jptportsnt  ojieial  (iocumeiit  has  been  promulgated  in  reference  to 
■We  duty  and  ihe  consequences  of  instructing  our  West  ludia  slaves 
Hbr  tbe  itrinciples  of  the  christian  religion. 

A  most  extensiTe  and  ntnnning  insurrection  among  the  slave 

Kuladcn  in  Jamaica,  having  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
lent  year,  163S,  nn  insurrection  which  niany  influential  men,  and 
^^  le  public  fiinctionaries  in  that  island,  imputed  (very  erroneously, 
U  since  been  legally  proved)  to  the  instructions  of  christian 
iaQBries  of  different  persuaaions  ;  the  present  enlightened  go- 
%piiimcnt  of  this  country, — whose  views  in  these  respects  are  more 
%>rrect,  no  far  as  public  documents  make  thcm'known,  than  those 
Bl  any  of  their  predecessors,  at  least  during  ihe  current  century, — 
tatboriied,  under  the  direction  of  the  King  in  Council,  a  "  Des- 
pBtch  from  Viscount  (ioderich  to  the  Earl  of  Belmorc,"  governor 
Epf  Jamaica,  dated  March  1.  As  some  of  the  prineiple.i  developed 
b  that  paper  aK  too  valuable  to  be  permitted  to  slide  from  the  eo- 
iBnms  of  a  newspaper  into  obhvion,  1  shall  transfer  a  few  passages 
into  this  note. 

*'  The  documents  which  your  lordship  has  transmitted  ascribe 
the  recent  commotions,  not  merely  to  the  erroneous  belief  amongst 
the  slnves  that  some  law  had  set  them  free,  but  to  the  influence  of 
religious  instruction,  communicated  by  ignorant  teachers,  received 
by  A  population  unprepared  by  any  prenous  education  to  appre- 
hend tlie  real  spirit  of  Christianity." 

"  Amongst  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  our 
national  Eiith,  there  is  no  room  for  controversy  respecting  the  duty 
of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  all  mankind,  and  ea- 
penolly  to  our  more  immediate  dependents.  However  the  mode* 
or  seasons  of  inslructionmoy  be  regulated  according  to  the  various 
circurastonccs  of  different  classes  of  society,  nothing  can  justify 
the  systematically  withholding  from  any  man,  or  class  of  men,  a 
revelation  given  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  could  not  there- 
fiirc  acknowledge  that  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  could  be  permitted  to 
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They  are  driven  to  the  field  by  the  cart  whip. 
They  are  followed  by  a  driver,  with  this  dreadful 

live  and  die  amidst  the  darkness  of  heathen  idolatzy,  whatever 
effect  the  advancing  light  of  Christianity  might  ultimately  have 
.upon  the  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  nor  am  I  anxious  to  con- 
ceal my  opinion,  that  a  change  in  this  relation  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency, and  must  be  the  ultimate  result,  of  the  difRision  of  religious 
knowledge  amongst  them.  For  although  the  great  moral  virtues 
of  contentment  and  universal  benevolence  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear amongst  a  christian  slave  population,  as  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  christian  principles,  yet  all  probability  justifies  the  belief^  and 
all  experience  attests  the  fact,  that  the  increased  range  of  thought, 
the  new  habits  of  reflection,  and  the  more  lively  perception  of  the 
duties  owing  by  thcdr  fellow-christians  to  themselves,  fc9  which  the 
converted  slaves  will  attain,  will  gradually  produce  in  thw  minds 
new  feelings  respecting  their  servile  condition.  It  is  also  worth 
while  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  laws  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  So  long  as  the  islands  were  peopled 
by  the  importation  of  native  Africans,  who  lived  and  died  in  hea- 
thenism, the  relation  of  master  and  slave  xni^t  be  expected  to  be 
permanent ;  but  now  that  an  indigenous  race  of  men  has  grown  up, 
speaking  our  own  language,  and  instructed  in  our  religion,  all  the 
more  harsh  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  blind  submission  of  the 
slave,  will  inevitably,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote  come  to 
an  end.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  his  Majesty*s  go- 
vernment have  endeavoured  to  make  timely  preparation  for  a 
change,  which  they  believe  could  not  be  made  abruptly  without 
desolation  and  general  ruin ;  and  the  calamity  whid^  we  have  at 
present  to  deplore  is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  ,  necessity  of 
acting  on  so  delicate  a  subject  with  this  provident  fpre^ht,  and  of 
repressing  those  unhappy  heats  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
obstructed  the  advance  of  the  indispensable  improvements,  both  of 
the  law  and. of  the  state  of  slavery. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion may  in  some  instances  have  been  undertaken  by  men  ill  qualified 
for  so  arduous  a  task ;  and  I  am  even  ready,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
to  adopt  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  pure  truths  of  Christi- 
anity may  occasionally  have  been  adulterated  by  instructions  of  a 
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instrument  constantly  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
empowered   to  inflict,  at   his    own  discretion,  a 

aeditious  nature.  Assume  all  this  to  be  tlic  case,  and  what  is  the 
'  proper  inference  f  Not,  assuredly,  that  the  slaves  be  left  to  their 
aUiTe  superstitions  and  idolatry,  but  that  renewed  exertions  should 
bennrrmittingly  nindc  todifliise  amongst  them  more  just  apprehen- 
s  of  religion,  and  clearer  views  of  those  moral  obligations,  to 
Ae  enforcement  of  which  all  christian  instruction  should  be  sub- 
Gufdcd  by  these  considerations,  the  government  of  this 
y  proposed,  and  tbe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sanctioned, 
entailment  of  the  church  establishment  in  the  West  Indies  on 
Illiberal  basis;  and,  in  tiroes  of  no  common  financial  difficulties, 
charge  has  been  cheertiilly  sustained  by  the  people  of  this  king- 
I.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  views, many  individuals 
g  pro])erty  in  Jamaica  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  large 
Uiual  expenditure,  to  afford  religious  instruction  to  then-  slaves  by 
Se^ymen  of  the  established  church,  and,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  nil 
ise,  have  even  undertaken  the  entire  charge  of  missions  to  their 
a  estates.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  religious  societies  connected 
*idi  the  church  of  England  have  devoted  much  of  their  fiinda,  and 
directed  the  labours  of  many  of  their  Misiionaries,  to  the  same  field 
of  exertion ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  by  adapting 
her  discipline  to  this  new  and  peculiar  state  of  society,  and  by  in- 
culcating among  the  slaves  those  sound  views  of  christian  truth 
and  practice  which  she  habitually  recognizes,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land will  confer  upon  our  West  India  Colonies  the  inestimable  be- 
m  '  aafit  of  such  religious  instruction  as  may  at  once  satisfy  the  zeal  of 
^■fte  most  devout,  and  the  scruples  of  the  most  cautious  of  the  ad- 
HWoeates  for  the  conversion  of  slaves. 

"       "  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  a  misconception  of  religious  truth, 
but  to  the  direct  instigation  of  some  of  the  Missionuriett  that  the  re- 
cent innirrection  is  ascribed  in  some  of  the  documents  which  your 
_  lordahip  has  transmitted.     I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction 
HBhe  efforts  which  you  so  judiciously  made  to  guard  the  persons  to 
^^^ifcom  it  would  belong  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  Missionaries, 
B..'ag)U]jgt  the  influence  of  religious  prejudices;  and  I   trust  that  the 
caution  which  you  Jiave  given  will  ctfectunlly  prevent  the  manifes- 
tation of  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit  townnis  them  in  any  sub- 
t  stage  of  the  proceedings.     I  most  distinctly  avow  my  con- 
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certain  number  of  lashes  on  their  backs,  mth  no 
exception    whatever  in   favour   of  the  softer   sex. 

viction  that  the  improbability  of  the  charge  ia  so  extreme,  thai 
nothing  sliort  of  the  most  irresistible  evidence  could  induce  a  belief 
of  it.  The  MissinnarieH  who  engage  in  the  office  of  converting  the 
■laves  in  our  colonies  caniiot,  with  charity,  or  in  justice,  be  supposed 
to  be  actuated  by  any  views  of  «eeular  ambition  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. Tbey  devote  themselvea  to  an  obscure,  and  arduous,  and 
iU-requited  service :  they  are  well  apprized  that  distrust  and 
jealousy  will  attend  them,  and  that  the  path  they  have  chosen  leads 
neither  to  wealth  nur  reputation.  If,  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men,  motives  less  exclusively  Kucred  than  those  which  are 
avowed  may  exercise  some  inllucnee  on  their  minds,  it  irere  itn- 
tional  either  to  feel  Burpriee  or  to  cieriali  suspicion  on  that  account. 
The  groat  ruling  motive  must,  in  general,  bo  that  which  is  professed, 
since,  in  general,  there  is  no  other  ailvaiitage  to  be  obtained  than 
the  conBciousneM  of  having  contributed  to  the  difttision  of  chrisli- 
uiity  tliroughuut  the  world.  To  suppose  men  who  act  hnbiUiully 
on  such,  a  principle,  eitiicr  so  insensible  to  the  rcstrainla  of  cod- 
■cience,  or  so  pericrtcd  in  their  estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to 
foment  insurrection  and  civil  war  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  or 
to  believe  tliem  insensible  to  die  extreme  danger  and  tufibring  in 
which,  by  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise,  they  mutt  involve  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  contest  was  to  be  undertaken,  would  aigue 
rather  a  heated  and  prejudiced  mind,  than  a  discerning  judgment 
Olid  a  correct  acquaintance  with  human  charactef.  T^Tien,  tbpi^'fott, 
I  consitler  that  no  motive  cam  be  rationally  assigned  wbioh  shuttld 
have  induced  the  Missionariea  to  embark  in  so  guilty  and  desperate 
an  undertaking,  I  cannot  but  earnestly  trust,  that  the  tnal  of  any 
of  their  number,  who  may  be  charged  with  a  participatjcm  in  tills 
rebellion,  may  have  been  postponed  unti]  comparative  tBwqilillity 
should  Lave  succeeded  to  ibe  first  panic,  and  that  such  trials  may 
have  been  conducted  not  before  a  military  tribunal,  but  with  all 
the  regular  forma  of  law.  Should  any  such  Slissiitnory  bave  been 
convicted,  and  he  awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence  on  the  ar- 
rival of  this  despatch,  your  lordship  will  not  permit  that  sentence 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  till  bis  Majesty's  pleasure  can  be 
known." 

The  entire  despatch  &om  which  the  above  ia  quoted,  DMy  be  bms 
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During  the  four  or  five  months  of  their  harvest 
they  are  compelled  to  protect  their  labour  through 
half  the  night,  or  through  the  whole  of  each 
•Itemate  uight.  They  are  every  moment  liable 
to  be  reraoved,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  to 
ibe  remotest  parts  of  the  island,  or  to  be  tran&- 
iported  into  other  islands.  The  ties  of  kindred  are 
tiolently  torn  asunder,  and  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren often  assigned  to  different  purchasers,  and 
separated  to  distant  parts.  Tiie  ordinance  of  mar- 
liage  is  scarcely  known  among  them ;  while  the 
Inost  unrestrained  licentiousness  and  proHigacy  of 
Jnanners,  as  well  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  each  other 
V  with  the  whites,  is  indulged  and  encouraged. 
,  The  practice  of  emancipation,  which  has  long 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  been  followed  by 
|he  happiest  effects  in  tlie  old  Spanish  colonies,  is 
discountenanced  by  the  laws  of  our  colonies,  and 
loaded  with  such  heavy  fines  in  some  of  them  as 
almost  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  design  of 
such  regulations  is  unquestionably  to  confer  per- 
petuity on  the  present  system,  and  extinguish  in 
[tte  breast  of  the  negi'oes  the  faintest  hope  of  the 

ijoyment  of  freedom. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misery  of 

[ch  a  state,  except  to  attach  absolute  impunity  to 
the  atrocities  which  the  unhmited  subjection  of  the 
weak  to  the  strong  is  sure  to  produce ;  and  this  is 
junply  provided  for  by  that  regulation  universally 

" Jamaica    CouranI,"  of    May  13.  or  "The   "nmes,"  of 
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adopted  in  bur  colonies^  which  excludes  the  testi* 
mony  of  a  negro  against  a  white  inhabitant  In 
consequence  of  this  law^  the  vilest  miscreant  may 
inflict  whatever  cruelties  he  pleases  on  the  wretched 
blacks,  providing  he  takes  care  that  no  white  person 
be  present.  There  are  laws,  it  is  true,  which  consti- 
tute the  murder  of  a  negro  a  capital  offence,  and  which 
limit  the  measure  of  his  punishment ;  but,  as  if  for 
the  very  purpose  of  rendering  them  nugatory  and 
ridiculous,  conviction  is  made  to  depend  on  a  cir- 
cumstance attending  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  which 
it  is  most  easy  to  exclude.  Thus,  in  opposition  to 
the  genius  of  all  enlightened  legislation,  the  greatest 
facilities  are  presented  to  oppression — ^the  greatest 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  detection-^-and, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the  voice 
of  truth  is  silenced,  evidence  suppressed,  the  claims 
of  justice  studiously  defeated,  and  the  redress  of  the 
most  atrocious  injuries  rendered  next  to  impossible. 
There  is  another  particular  in  the  state  of  the 
laws  respecting  negroes  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  the  obvious  dictate  of 
justice,  and  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states,  that, 
till  guilt  is  proved,  innocence  shall  be  presumed; 
and  that  the  onu^  probandi,  the  obligation  of  addu-^ 
cing  evidence,  shall  rest  with  the  accuser  in  the-iirst 
instance.  In  the  West  India  islands  the  reverse  of 
this  is  established,  and  every  negro,  or  man  of 
colour,  though  free,  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  and 
liable  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless  he  can  famish 
documentary  evidence  of  his  freedom.      It  is  en- 
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acted  that  the  presumption  shall  always  be  taken 
sgaitist  him :  so  that  if  he  loses  his  certificate  of 
freedom,  or  it  is  stolen  from  him,  it  is  at  the  option 
t)f  any  person  to  claim  him,  and  replunge  him  into 
the  horrors  of  slavery.  By  this  means  many  are 
daily  deprived  of  their  freedom ;  and  the  danger  of 
incurring  that  calamity  is  daily  suspended  over  the 
iieads  of  the  innocent. 

I.  It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
flystem,  that  its  unhappy  victims  have  not  been 
exposed  to  it  as  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  by 
the  violence  of  ruffians,  who,  having  traversed  the 
iBcean  in  quest  of  human  prey,  forcibly  tore  them 
from  their  native  shores,  and  the  embraces  of  their 
dearest  relatii"es,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  sale 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  forms  of 

»  judicial  inquiry,  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
•fiToof  of  guilt,  and  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  were 
Bot  the  precursors  of  this  most  dire  calamity; 
^  was  the  assault  of  brutal  \iolence  on  helpless 
weakness  and  unsuspecting  innocence — it  was  the 
igrasp  of  the  marauder  and  the  assassin,  hurrying 
away  his  \ictin)s,  amidst  slirieks  of  horror  and  the 
piercing  accents  of  despah,  which  prepared  these 

P^ceoe&.of  woe.  These,  and  tlie  descendants  of 
^ese,  are  the  persons  who  compose  the  black 
population  of  our  islands.  Their  number  is  com- 
puted at  present  at  800,000 ;  and  if  we  direct  our 
view  to  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  we 
behold  the  shocking  spectacle  of  nearly  a  million  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  with  no  other  imputation  than 
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that  of  a  darker  skin,  doomed  to  a  condition  whichi 
were  it  assigned  as  the  punishment  of  the  greatest 
guilt,  would  be  accused  of  immoderate  severity. 
We  behold  these  children  of  nature,  for  the  pUr? 
pose  chiefly  of  supplying  us  with  the  ingredient 
which  sweetens  our  repasts,  compelled  by.  mejE^ 
who  call  themselves  christians,  to  exhaust  to  ito 
dregs  a  more  bitter  cup  than  is  usually  idlotted  tp 
the  greatest  adepts  in  crime«  :   ; 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  advociites  of  slavery^ 
that  the  situation  of  the  negroes  in  Qur  islands 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  labouring  claases  in 
England.  But  the  ^Isehood  of  this  assertion,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  elopements 
which  take  place  there :  on  referring  to  a  very 
recent  Jamaica  paper,  we  observe  a  list  of  more 
than  a  hundred  runaway  slaves ;  so  that,  admitting 
this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  usually  occurs, 
the  number  of  slaves  who  attempt  to  escape  firom 
their  masters  in  one  island  only,  amounts  annu- 
ally to  five  or  six  thousand.  It  appears  that  the 
far  greater  part  were  branded,  many  of  them^tki 
difierent  parts  of  the  body>  and  not  a  few^^ai^ 
designated  by  their  wounds  and  sores,  the  iflfeots 
of  immoderate  punishment.  A  moment's  reflectkitl 
must  convince  us,  that  the  condition  must  bean- 
tolerable  fi'om  which  such  nimibers  daily  attempt  their 
escape^  at  the  hazard  of  tortures  and  of  death. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  religion,  the  communi- 
cation of  which  would  afford  some  compensation 
for  the  injuries  we  have  inflicted,  and  let  in  a  ray 
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of  hope  on  tlie  benighted  mind.  To  say  that  no 
effectual  provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
IB  to  assert  the  smallest  part  of  the  truth.  The 
religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  has  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  such  regulations  introduced, 
as  renders  it  nearly  impracticable.  The  attempts 
of  this  sort  which  have  been  made,  have  not  re- 
sulted from  any  legislative  enactment,  but  merely 
from  the  zeal  of  private  individuals,  exposed  for 
the  most  part  to  the  utmost  opposition  and  ob- 
loquy ;  nor  will  it  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  but  for 
the  seasonable  interference  of  the  government  at 
liome,  all  such  proceedings  would  long  since  have 
been  suppressed.  The  colonial  legislatures  have 
displayed  nearly  as  much  aversion  to  tlie  religious 
BKtruction  of  the  slaves,  as  to  the  extension  of 
ibeir  civil  immunities ;  and,  judging  from  their 
conduct,  we  should  be  tempted  to  infer,  they  were 
no  less  careful  to  exclude  them  from  the  hope  of 
ieaven,  than  from  happiness  on  earth. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  such  a  system 
could  have  few  charms  for  the  spectator,  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  mass  of  degradation  and  misery 
would  be  a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  and 
that  no  exertion  would  be  spared,  by  those  who 
have,  it  most  in  their  power,  to  diminish  its  pres- 
Bure,  and  hghten  its  horrors.  On  the  contrary, 
the  West  India  planters  view  it  with  the  utmost 
complacency :  m  their  eyes  it  seems  to  be  a  most 
finished  and  e-xquisite  specimen  of  social  order,  a 
masterpiece  of  policy,  the  most  precious   legacy 
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bequeathed  them  by  their  ancestors^  which  they 
are  bound  to  maintain  inviolate  in  every  part,  to 
defend  at  the  greatest  risk,  and  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  future  generations.  They  anticipate  with 
the  utmost  confidence  the  perpetual  duration  of 
the  system,,  and  reprobate  every  measure  which 
has  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger  its  exis- 
tence, as  the  offspring  of  indescribable  folly  and 
wickedness.  To  such  a  degree  are  their  moral 
perceptions  vitiated,  that  they  really  believe  they 
have  a  prescriptive  jight  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
to  trample  on  the  image  of  their  Maker,  to  erase 
his  superscription,  and  to  treat  that  portion  of 
their  species  which  fortune  has  subjected  to  their 
power,  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  divested  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  himianity.  In  this  in- 
stance, impious  speculations  have  been  resorted 
to  in  palliation  of  practical  enormities ;  nor  have 
there  been  wanting  those  who  avow  their  per- 
suasion that  the  negro  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
oran  outang,  than  to  the  human  kind. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  its 
operation  as  mischievous  to  the  master  as  to  the 
slave.  If  its  effects  on  the  latter  are  more  visible 
in  his  corporeal  structure,  in  his  debased  physi- 
ognomy, his  dejected  countenance^  his  lacerated 
skin,  and  not  unfrequently  in  his  ''wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores;"  its  effects  on  the 
mind  of  the  former  are  not  less  perceivable,  in  the 
most  inveterate  prejudice,  a  pride  which  spurns 
the  restraints  of  justice,  a  violence  which   is  deaf 
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f'to    the  dictates  of  coinpassion — in   a   word,  in  a 

I  capricious  and  uncontrollable   self-will,  which  lays 

waste  all  the    finer   sensibilities  of  the    soul,  and 

renders  its  possessor  too  often  a  rebel  to  his  God, 

a  torment  to  himself,  and  a  terror  to  his  fellow- 

I  creatures. 

SLxteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  aboli- 

ttion  of  the  slave   trade,*  and    during   this   period 

I  few  or  none  of  those  improvements    have    taken 

I  l^ace  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  were  ex- 

I  pected  to  result  from  that  measure.     At  that  time 

'h  was  generally  contended,  that  as  the  planters 

would  be  necessitated  thenceforth  to  keep  up  the 

number  of  their  slaves,  without  the   aid  of  fresh 

importations,  this  itself  would  draw  after  it  such 

an  amelioration  in  the   management  of  them,  as 

would  ensure  the  happiest  results,  without  legisla- 

mUve  interference.  '  The  interest  of  the  proprietors, 

;  was  supposed,  would  so  obviously  coincide  with 

lie  dictates  of  humanity,  as  to  give  these  the  force 

law.      It    is  too   manifest,  however,  from    the 

event,  that  in  forming  this  conclusion  we  did  not 

take  sufficiently  into  account  the  short-sightedness 

of  rapacity,  the    force  of  habit,  the    contagion  of 

ample,  and  the  incurable   propensity  of  human 

iture  to  abuse  absolute  power  in  whatever  hands 

i  placed.     The  enormities  which  formerly  cha- 

icterized  the  slave  system,  have  suffered  little  or 

>  abatement ;  all  its  most  odious  peculiarities  are 

'  The  resolution  of  tlip  House  of  CommoiiH  for  the  abolition  of 
•  lUTe-tmde  passed  in  June,  1806.— Ed. 
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retained^  while,  by .  the  just  retributioii  of  Pro-* 
vidence,  the  planters  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
embarrassment  and  distress. 
.  After  witnessing  such  an  obstinate  iadherence 
to  a  system,  equally  injurious  to  the  negroes  i:aii4 
to  themselves — after  erery  suggestion  of  improve^ 
ment  has  been  indignantly  rejected,  and  not  a 
single  effort  made  in  behalf  of  the  slave  pc^ulil^ 
tion,  if  we  except  a  few  verbal  enactments^  pa^fted 
with  no  otb«r  view,  it  is  evid^it  from  thei  event,- 
than  to  elude  inquiry  and  sil^ice  con^aint''^ 
would  be  more  than  vain,  it  would  be  >.  foolish  ftnd 
preposterous,  to  look  for  any  substsintial  r^res9 
from  colonial  legislators^  They  arh  the  aggressors^ 
tfieff  are  the  authors  of  the*  evtls  we  complain  of; 
and  how  can  it  be  expected  they  should  legislate 
against  themselves?  To  leave  the  slaves  in  their 
hands,  what  is  it  less  than  to  reeommend  the  lamb 
to  the  protection  of  the  wolf?-  ;  -      •     »-      - 

Slavery^  considered  as  a  ^rpetual  state,  is  as 
incapable  of  vindication  as ^ the  <trade  in-  slames: 
they  are  integral  parts  af  thi3  same  sy stool,  ^d,'in 
point  of  moral  estimate^  musk'Staoid  op  ilall  together* 
If  it  be  imjust  to  sell  men  into^  slavery^  who  ate 
guilty  of  no  crime,  it  must  be  equ^ly  soi.  to  retain 
them  in  that  state;  the  last  act<iof'<injilstioe  is 
but  the  sequel  and  completion  of  the  first* 'If  the 
natives  of  Africa  w^c  <Hriginally  despoiled*^  their 
freedom  by  rapine  and  violence,  no  man  is  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  condition  to  which  they  are 
reduced,   by   compelling  them  to  labour  for  his 
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fcenefit ;  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  transmit  the  forfeiture  to  their  children  of 
those  rights  which  they  never  forfeited  for  them- 
selves. Thus  it  appears,  that  the  claims  of  the 
planters  to  hold  their  negroes  in  perpetual  bon- 
dage) is  vitiated  in  its  origin  ;  and,  having  com- 
menced in  an  act  of  injustice,  can  never  acquire 
lUac  sanction  of  right. 

i>  But  here  we  are  most  anxious  to  guard  agamst 
ihe  misrepresentation  of  our  sentiments.  Con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  negro  slavery  is  most 
iniquitous  in  its  origin,  most  mischievous  in  its 
ejfects,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  British  Constitution,  we 
■re  yet  far  from  proposing  a  sudden  revolution. 
Universal  experience  shews,  that  in  the  body 
politic,  no  less  than  in  the  natural,  inveterate  dis- 
l^Bses  admit  only  of  a  slow  and  gradual  cure  ;  and 
»e  should  deprecate  an  immediate  emancipation 
almost  as  much  as  the  planters  themselves,  from 
a  full  conviction  that  the  debasing  operation  of 
slavery  long  continued,  disqualifies  its  subjects  for 
performing  the  functions,  and  enjoying  the  immu- 
nities of  a  free  citizen. 

Our  object  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  such 
An  amelioration  of  their  treatment,  as  shall  soften 
the  rigour  of  their  bondage  ;  and,  in  the  next,  that 
provision  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
which,  by  developing  their  faculties,  and  improving 
their  character,  may  ultimately  qualify  them  for 
die  possession  of  the  freedom,  of  which  they  have 
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been  cruelly  deprived.  With  this  view,  we  wish 
to  see  the  competency  of  negro  evidence  estab-< 
lished,  as  the  only  efficient  check  to  wanton 
barbarity ;  the  employment  of  rewards^  as  well  as 
punishments ;  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the 
principles  of  the  christian  religion ;  the  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  the  sabbath;  the  institution 
of  marriage,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  rights  firmly 
established;  the  exclusion  of  the  cart-whip  firom 
the  field  of  labour ;  together  with  the  repeal  of 
that  abominable  law,  which  renders  them  liable 
to  be  sold  in  execution  for  the  payment  of  their 
master's  debts.  If,  in  addition  to  these  most 
wholesome  regulations,  facilities  were  afforded  for 
the  purchase  of  their  fireedom,  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  old  Spanish  colo- 
nies, with  the  happiest  effect,  fi*eedoms  would  be 
gradually  obtained,  in  such  proportion  and  in  such 
numbers  only  as  would  perfectly  consist  with  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  Thus 
a  race  of  freemen,  fitted  by  their  constitution  and 
their  habits  for  the  employments  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, united  with  us  by  civil  and  religious  ties, 
would  rise  up  in  the  room  of  the  present  wretched 
victims  of  oppression ;  a  race,  that  having  a  country 
to  preserve,  and  rights  to  defend,  would  be  a 
source  of  national  strength,  instead  of  inspiring 
terror  and  distrust. 

The  superiority  of  free  labour,  in  point  of  emo- 
lument, to  the  labour  of  slaves,  having  been  de- 
monstrated by  such  an  ample  induction  of  facts 
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r^faat  it  may  be  safely  classed  with  the  most  estab- 
L  Itshed  maxims    of  political  economy,  tlie  practice 
of    gradual    emancipation    would   be    of    essential 
benefit  to  the  planters,  and  greatly  augment  the 
value    of    our    West    India   possessions.       Indeed, 
Lihere  cannot  be  a  more  cogent  proof  of  the  folly 
I  (rf  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  present  system, 
I  &an  the  acknowledged  inability  to  sustain  a  com- 
Ijietition    witli    the   growers  of  sugar  in    the    East 
Indies.     In  order  to  raise  the  price  of  East  India 
produce,  so  as  to  enable  the  planter  in  the  West 
to  keep  the  market,  an  extra  duty  is  imposed  to 
La  large  amount,  and  the  people  of  England  are 
■irfiliged   to   pay    upwards  of  two    millions  a   year 
■inore  for  that  article  than  would    be  necessary  if 
I  fair  competition  were  allowed ;    in  other  words, 
Mpte   inhabitants  of  Great   Britain  are  assessed  to 
he  amount  of  more  than  two  millions  annually, 
no  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  the  slave 
system  in  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  precepts  of  religion, 
and   the  principles  of  political  economy    and  im- 
partial justice,  we  contribute   more  to  perpetuate 
our  own  disgrace,  than  it  would  be  deemed  pru- 
lent  to    bestow    in    the  purchase    of  the   greatest 
g.     All  our  plans  of  domestic  improvement, 
ioined  to  all  the  efforts  wliich  we  make  for  the 
iifTusion  of  religion  and  virtue  in  foreign  nations, 
^  tmr  schools,  our  Bible  societies,  and  our  missions, 
justly  considered  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  age, 
cost   us  a   mere   scantling,   compared   to  what  is 
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annually  devoted  to  that  very  pious  and  bene- 
volent object,  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies ; — we  throw  mites  into  the  treasury 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  heap  ingots  on  the  altar 
of  Moloch. 

And  why,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  load  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the 
East  Indies  with  such  heavy  duties,  in  order  to 
enable  tlie  growers  of  the  same  article  in  an  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  globe,  at  not  one-third  the  dis- 
tance, to  sustain  a  competition  ?  Purely  because 
the  East  India  sugar  is  produced  by  the  labour  of 
freemen,  the  West  India  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 
The  industry  of  the  former  is  animated  by  hope, 
that  of  the  latter  depressed  by  despair ;  one  is 
sustained  by  the  energies  of  nature,  the  other 
extorted  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  lash; 
the  former  labour  for  themselves,  the  latter  for 
their  masters ;  and  such  is  the  distinction  between 
these  two  species  of  industry,  that  it  more  than 
annihilates  the  local  difference  between  three  or 
four,  and  twelve  thousand  miles.  Surely  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will  at  last  awake  to  a  per- 
ception of  this  flagrant  enormity,  and  express  its 
impatience  at  the  ignominy  and  injustice  of  such 
an  assessment,  in  that  firm  and  constitutional  tone 
which  the  legislature  will  not  despise. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if,  in  this  great  enter- 
prise, our  attempts  are  not  immediately  crowned 
with  success.  The  slave-trade,  be  it  remembered, 
was   long    upheld    by  a    combination    of    private 
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hterests,  in    opposition    to    the   remonstrances    of 
l.'teason,  humanity,  and  religion ;  but  it  fell  at  last. 
I  Such,  unquestionably,  will  be  the  fate  of  slavery. 
1  It  may,  Uke  its  twin  brother,  be  supported  for  a 
time,  by  that  grand  obstruction  to  all  enlightened 
legislation,  the  opposition  of  interested  individuals, 
who  may  obscure  truth  by  sophistry,  and  intimi- 
date justice   by  a  formidable  array  of  influence; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  a  free  country  that 
nothing  can  be  permanent  which  will  not  sustain 
the  ordeal  of  inquiry  and  the  shock  of  discussion. 

We  indulge  a  hope,  though  the  measures  of 
administration  during  the  last  session  of  parha- 
ment  fell  lar  short  of  our  wishes,  that  it  was  from 
a  want  of  resolution,  more  than  of  good  intention ; 
that  they  have  formed  on  the  whole  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject,  and  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
receive  that  support  from  the  expression  of  the 
public  mind,  which  a  combination  of  private  in- 
terests renders  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as 
we  are  always  answerable  for  the  evils  which  it  is 
1  our  power  to  prevent,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
isorders  in  society  have  been  corrected  by  the  in- 
rference  of  the  public,  through  its  constitutional 
gans,  we  cannot  continue  passive  spectators  of  a 
ystem,  which  inflicts  interminable  degradation  and 
iery  on  eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
mbjects,  without  deeply  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

The  scene  of  their  suffering   is  distant  indeed, 

Ut  not  so  remote  as  to  exempt  them  from  the 

(eration  of  our  laws ;  they  form  an  integral  part 
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of  the  British  dominions^  and  woe  to  that  nation 
which  extends  its  power  to  those  from  whom  it 
withholds  its  justice!  That  distance,  which  did 
not  secure  them  from  spoliation  and  captivity 
while  in  Africa,  should  not  be  allowed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  intercept  our  attention  to  their  welfare 
and  commiseration  of  their  sufferings,  now  that 
they  are  transported  to  the  West  Indies.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  public  voice,  the  government  of  the 
day  carried  triumphantly  in  1806  the  great  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Let  us  endea- 
vour, by  a  simultaneous  movement,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  present  administration,  if,  as  we 
hope,  they  are  well  disposed,  to  stimulate  them 
if  they  are  slu^sh,  and  to  propel  them  at  all 
events  in  the  right  direction,  by  such  a  firm  and 
unanimous  display  of  the  public  sentiment  and 
feeling  on  this  great  occasion,  as  no  free  govern- 
ment will  think  it  proper  to  neglect ;  that  we  may, 
though  late,  make  some  reparation  for  the  accu- 
mulated injuries  of  ages  that  are  past,  and  signalize 
our  connexion  with  Africa  by  other  characters  than 
those  of  rapine,  violence,  and  blood. 

We  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  govern- 
ment will  suffer  the  extraordinary  conduct  recently 
displayed  by  the  local  authorities  of  Jamaica,  to 
have  any  influence  in  preventing  its  adoption  of 
such  measures  for  the  ameUoration  of  the  present 
system,  as  justice  and  humanity  may  dictate.  To 
be  bearded  and  insulted  by  persons  in  their  situa- 
tion  would  be  mortifying  enough,  if  the  ridicule 
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attached  to  their  proceedings  did  not  interfere 
with  more  serious  emotions.  To  say  that  govern- 
ment has  notliing  to  fear  from  the  West  India 
inlands  would  be  scarcely  correct,  for  we  have 
much  to  fear ;  but  it  is  not  from  their  strength,  but 
their  weakness,  which  is  such,  that,  were  we  to 
^vithdraw  our  support,  they  would  fall,  like  ripe 
fruit,  into  the  lap  of  the  first  invader.  They  are 
so  much  accustomed,  it  seems,  to  proceed  by  the 
method  of  intimidation,  as  to  forget  their  absolute 
(lej>endence  on  Great  Britain  for  protection,  as 
well  from  domestic  as  from  foreign  dangers ;  nor 
could  we  wish  them  a  more  cruel  revenge,  than 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  If,  by 
adopting  such  regulations  as  the  humanity  and 
wisdom  of  parliament  shall  prescribe,  they  can 
make  it  clearly  appear  that  their  pecuniary  inte- 
rests are  affected,  (which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be 
impossible,)  let  them  by  all  means  receive  a  suit- 
able compensation ;  but  let  us  he  permitted,  at  the 
same,  time,  to  express  our  hope  that  government 
will  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  growl- 
ing of  a  tiger,  which  refuses  to  quit  its  prey. 

The  interference,  then,  of  an  enhghtened  public, 
to  circulate  information,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
and  second  the  movements  of  government,  in  this 
most  just  enterprise,  is  imperiously  demanded. 
We  cannot  sit  still,  year  after  year,  silent  spec- 
tators of  the  most  enormous  oppression  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions,  without 
dng  of  its  guilt.     We  cannot  remain  silent 
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and  inactive,  without  forgetting  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  done ;  that  we  are  the  country 
which,  after  a  tedious  struggle  with  a  host  of  pre- 
judices arrayed  in  support  of  opulent  oppressioUj 
have  overthrown  the  slave-trade,  torn  it  up  by 
the  roots,  and  branded  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations 
the  sale  of  hiunan  flesh,  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
social  crimes.  We  must  forget  that  we  are  the 
countrymen  of  Granville  Sharp,  who,  by  incre- 
dible exertions,  succeeded  at  length  m  purifying 
the  British  soil  from  this  its  foulest  pollution, 
and  rendered  it  for  ever  impossible  for  a  slave  to 
breathe  its  air.  We  must  sever  ourselves  from  all 
alliance  of  spirit  with  a  Wilberforce  and  a  Clark- 
son,  who  looked  forward  to  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  negro  race  as  the  consummation  of  their 
labours,  and  were  sustained  in  their  arduous  con- 
test, by  the  joy  which  that  prospect  inspired. 
We  must  lose  sight  of  still  more  awftil  consider- 
ations, and  forget  our  great  Original,  *'who  hath 
formed  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dweU 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 


FRAGMENTS. 


DEFENCE    OF   VILLAGE    PREACHING, 


HINTS  ON  TOLERATION, 


THE   RIGHT    OF   WORSHIP,    &c. 


[Written  in  1801, 1802,  and  1811.] 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  disquisition,  of  which  the  interestiiig  Fragments  now 

L  presented  to  the  public  are  alone  presened,  was  commenced 

1  1801.    About  that  time  the  late  Bishop  Horeley  advanced 

I  the  opinion,  in  various  charges  ami  sermons,  (extracts  from 

e  of  which  are  subjoined  in  a  note,)*  that  the  dissenters 


*  Extncts  from  Bishop  Honlej's  Cbarge,  published  in  IBOO. 
-  AAer  obterrini;  that  the  laity  of  Eng-lanJ  have  ax  little  relish  for 
Sodnianism  u  for  Atheism, aod  that  they  think  much  alike  ofhim  who 
tpadj  disowns  the  Son,  and  of  him  who  denies  the  Kalher ;  insomiirh 
lint  ibe  adfocales  of  ihis  bla^pheniy  have  preached  ibcmaelvea  oul  of 
■n  credit  with  the  people,  be  proceeds  as  follows: — 

**  Still  ibc  operations  of  the  enemy  are  going  on ;  still  going  on  by 
itniagem.  The  stratagem  Ktill  a  pretence  of  Reformntion.  But  the 
Reformation  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  before  attempted.  Instead  of 
fivestiug  religion  of  lis  mysteries,  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  philosophy 
in  speculation,  and  a  mere  morality  in  practice,  the  plan  is  now  loalfect 
a  great  zeal  fur  orthodoxy ;  to  make  great  pretensions  to  an  extraor- 
dinsry  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  inlluence;  to  alienate  the  mind»  of 
the  people  from  the  established  clergy,  by  representing  them  as  sordid 
woiidliDgs;  without  any  concern  about  ibe  Bouls  of  men;  indifferent  to 
At  religion  which  they  ought  to  teach,  and  to  which  the  laity  are 
ftttached.and  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Inmaoy  parts  of  the  king- 
dom conventicles  have  been  openeil  in  great  nnmbers,  and  congregations 
ftnwed  of  one  knows  not  what  denomination.  Tbc  pastor  is  olien,  in 
■ppearance  at  least,  an  illiterate  peasant  or  mechanic.  The  congregation 
i»  visited  occasionally  by  preachers  from  a  distance.  Sunday  schools  are 
f^iened  in  connexion  with  these  conventicles.  There  is  much  reason  lo 
■uspect  thai  the  expenses  of  these  schools  and  conventicles  are  defrayed 
l>y  aModations  formed  in  dilferenl  places.  For  the  preachers  and  school- 
naster*  arc  observed  to  engage  in  expenses  for  the  support  and  advance- 
aMot  of  their  iiwlitutions,  to  which,  if  tre  may  judge  from  appearances. 
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and  methodists,  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  Uie  preaching 
of  tlie  gospel  in  villages  where  the  evangelical  doctrines  were 
not  taught  in  the  established  cliurch,  were  actuated  hy  what 
were  tlien  termed  "Jacobinical"  motiveo,  and  by  a  desire  to 

tbeir  own  means  must  be  allogellier  inadequate.  Tbe  poor  are  even 
bribed,  by  small  pecuQiary  gifts  from  time  to  time,  to  send  their  children 
to  these  schools  of  ibej  know  not  what,  rather  than  to  those  eonnecled 
vitb  the  established  church,  iu  Hfaiefa  thej  would  be  bred  in  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  and  loyally.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  new 
congregations  of  nondescripts  have  been  mostly  formed  since  the  Jacobins 
bave  been  laid  under  tbe  reslrainla  of  tliose  two  most  salutary  Etatutes 
ctimmonly  known  by  the  names  of  tbe  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills;  a 
circumstance  which  gives  mucb  yjound  for  auspicjnn  that  seditioD  and 
Atheism  are  the  real  objects  of  these  institntionB,  rather  than  religion. 
Indeed,  in  some  places  this  is  known  to  be  the  case.  In  one  topic  the 
teachers  uf  all  these  congregations  agree;  abuse  of  the  established  clergy, 
as  negligent  of  their  flocks,  cold  in  tbeir  preaehing,  and  destitute  of  the 
Spirit.  In  tbislbey  are  joined  by  pcrsims  of  a  Tcry  different  cast;  whom, 
s  candour  of  which  they,  on  their  ]iart,  set  but  a  poor  example,  is  un- 
willing to  suspect  of  any  ill  design  ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  tbem 
of  Uie  imputation  of  an  indiscretion  in  their  zeal,  which,  in  its  conH- 
quenees,  may  be  productive  of  mischief  very  remote,  I  believe,  from  their 
intention.  It  is  a  dreadful  ag^avation  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  crisis 
in  this  country,  that  pcraons  of  real  piety  sbunid,  without  knowing  it,  be 
lending  their  aid  to  the  common  enemy,  and  making  thcmselres,  in 
effect,  accomplices  ill  a  conspiracy  against  the  I«rd  and  against  his 
Cbrisl.  Tbe  Jacobins  nf  thii  country,  I  very  much  fear,  arc,  Kt  this 
moment,  making  a  tool  of  Method  ism,  just  as  tbe  illuminces  of  Bavaria 
Blade  a  tool  of  free-mtsooiy ;  while  tbe  real  Methodist,  like  tbe  real 
free-mason,  is  kept  in  niter  ignorance  of  the  wicked  enterpriiie  the 
counterfeit  has  in  hand."     Pp.  18—20. 

In  page  35,  Sec.  tbe  Bishop  corrects  a  misrepresentation  of  a  apeech, 
delivered  by  bim  in  the  House  of  Iiords,  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
faithful  slatemenl  of  it.  "  I  said,"  soys  he,  "that  schools  nf  Jacobinical 
raliginn  and  Jacobinical  politics ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  of  Atheism  aad 
disloyally,  abound  in  this  country ;— schools  in  the  shape  and  dis^i&eof 
charity ;— schools  and  Suuilay  schools,  in  which  tbe  miuds  of  tbe  chil- 
dren of  the  very  lowest  orders  are  enligbtencd ;  that  is  to  say,  taught  to 
despise  religion,  and  the  laws,  and  all  subordination.— This  I  know  to  be 
the  fad,  Bui,  tbe  proper  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the  Jacobbical 
ichools,  will  be  schools  for  children  of  the  same  ctnsa  under  tbe  tunagc- 
t  nf  the  parochial  clergy : — Sunday  schools  tberefore,  uudcr  your 
own  inspection,  I  would  advise  jou  to  encourage." — P.  26. 
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episcopalian  fonu  of  church  govemmeiit  This 
•pinion,  repeatedly  announced  in  the  oracular  lone  too  often 
assumed  by  that  learned  prelate,  obtained  on  extraordinary 
tenrrency ;  and  there  was  every  reason  lo  fear  that  some 
strong  legislative  measures  for  the  prevention  of  theso  en- 
eroacbments  (as  thoy  were  regarded)  upon  the  functions  of 
■  parish  minister,  would  be  adopted.  The  necessity  of  such 
measures  was  luged  again  and  again,  with  tlic  utmost  violence 
fud  intolerance,  in  several  of  the  daily  and  other  periodical 
publications ;  so  that  cousiderable  apprehensions  were  natu- 
tally  entertained  that  these  exertions  of  christian  benevo- 
,]enee  would  be  altogether  checked,  or  greatly  restricted. 

In  such  a  state  of  tilings  Mr.  Hall  commenced  this  e^ssay ; 
rJbut)  the  public  phulhtiun  subsiding,  he  relinquished  his 
design  of  publication,  and  indeed  destroyed  a  portion  of 
vfaat  be  had  written. 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  the  friends  of  village  preach- 
>|ng  by  dissenters,  and  of  Sunday  schools  under  their  super- 
^tendence,  were  again  alarmed  by  a  fresh  attempt  to  restrain 
.tiieir  operations,  though  not  imdertalcen  in  a  hostile  spirit. 
In  an  act  brought  into  parliament  by  Lord  Sidmonth.  His 
Lordship  propoRed  some  new  restrictions  upon  persons  who 
wished  to  qualify  as  dissenting  teachers,  and  others,  either 
br  separate  licence,  or  by  some  other  method,  thought  to 
appropriate,  on  itinerant  preaching.     He  also  proposed 

deprive  lay-preachers  of  certain  exemptions  which  had 
lutherto  been  granted.  Against  these  measures  petitions 
were  sent  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  bill,  being  opposed  by  Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Enldne, 
Jjverpool,  Moiia,  Stanhope,  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  then 
iArchbUhop  of  Canterbury^  and  by  J^ord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
Vas  lost,  May  21st,  1811,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Erskine, 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  minds  of 
those  classes  of  the  public  that  were  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  evangelical  knowledge  among  the  poor,  were, 
however,  agitaletl  by  this  question  for  several  months.  In 
sach  a  state  of  things,  Mr.  Hall  determined  to  revise  and 
complete  what  he  had  formerly  begun ;  but  the  failure  of 
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Lord  Sidmouth's  plan  induced  him  again  to  lay  aside  his 
pen,  and  again  to  destroy  great  part  of  the  manuscript 
The  portions  which  escaped  destruction  have  been  found 
since  Mr.  Hall's  death.  They  want  the  advantage  of  entire 
continuity,  as  well  as  of  the  author's  finishing  touch ;  and, 
being  composed  at  distant  periods,  and  in  part  evidently 
rewritten,  to  suit  the  modification  of  the  general  purpose 
occasioned  by  the  later  attempts  at  restriction,  they  exhibit 
a  slight  repetition  of  sentiment.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  right  to  preserve  the  whole  of  them ;  as  they  un- 
fold, and  place  in  different  lights,  some  valuable  principles, 
of  general  application. 

For  a  fiill  account  of  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Sidmouth's 
bill,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  ^^A  Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies  appointed 
to  protect  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters." 
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...  Where  they  beheld  the  papal  power 
overturaed,  they  were  ready  to  imagine  the  season 
was  approaching,  so  clearly  foretold,  when  true 
religion  should  emerge  from  the  clouds  of  super- 
stition which  environed  her  and  enlighten  the 
world.  Who  will  say  that  these  hopes  indicated 
depravity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  cherished 
them  too  fondly  ?  It  was  surely  not  very  criminal 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  evil 
and  the  universal  prevalence  of  justice,  peace,  and 
happiness ;  or  to  mistake  "  the  times  and  seasons 
which  the  Father  has  put  into  his  own  power." 
Good  men  were,  of  all  otliers,  least  hkely  to  sus- 
pect that  their  hopes  would  be  blasted  by  a 
wickedness  of  which  the  world  afforded  no  ex- 
ismple.  But  whatever  of  this  delusion  might 
'have  prevailed  heretofore,  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
public  are  completely  recovered  from  it ;  nor  has 
it  had  the  smallest  influence  in  stimulating  the 
exertions  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  publi- 
ition  to  defend. 

The  only  shadow  of  argument  on  which  Bishop 
[orsley  founds  his  accusation,  that  village  preach- 
ig   has  a   political    object,    is,    that   it   has   been 
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chiefly  prevalent  since  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  bills, 
as  they  are  styled,  were  passed ;  which  put  a  stop 
to  political  meetings.  Hence  he  infers  that  it  is 
only  a  new  channel  into  which  the  old  stream  is 
directed.  Here,  however,  he  is  entirely  mistaken. 
The  true  source  of  this  increased  activity  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  missions,  the  first  of  which  was 
established  some  years  before  the  Grenville  bills 
were  passed.  The  attention  of  the  religious  public 
was  strongly  excited  on  that  occasion  to  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  "preaching  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  and  the  result  was  a  resolution 
to  exert  more  zealous  and  extensive  efforts  to 
difiuse  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  at  home 
than  had  before  been  employed.  Agreeable  to 
this,  it  wUl  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  those  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  political  debates 
have  had  the  least  share  (if  they  have  had  any) 
in  promoting  these  measures;  and  that  the  inva- 
riable  effect  of  engaging  in  these  plans  has  been 
to  diminish  the  attention  bestowed  on  political 
objects.  This  indeed  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
consequence:  for  as  the  mind  is  too  limited  to 
be  very  deeply  impressed  with  more  than  one 
object  at  a  time,  a  solicitude  to  promote  the 
interests  of  piety,  must  insensibly  diminish  the 
ardour  for  every  thing  that  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in  it ;  not  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, which  such  designs  imply  and  promote,  is 
peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  violence  and 
acrimony  of  political  passions.     He  who  is  truly 
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intent  on  promoting  tlie  eternal  happiness  of  man- 
kind, must  look  on  futurity  with  so  steady  an  eye, 
that  he  is  in  more  danger  of  faUing  into  indiffe- 
rence to  the  spectacle  that  is  passing  hefore  him, 
than  of  suffering  himself  to  he  too  much  inflamed 
by  it.  He  is  under  more  temptation  to  desert 
his  proper  rank  in  society,  to  imdervalue  the 
importance  of  worldly  activity,  and  to  let  oppor- 
tunities of  exertion  slide  through  his  hands,  than  to 
t  indulge  turbulent  and  ambitious  views. 

Hence  we  find,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
athens  made  frequent  complaints  of  the  inac- 
rity  of  christians,  but  never  accused  them  of 
ulence ;  and  that  while  many  fled  into  deserts, 
from  austerity  and  devotion,  not  one,  during  the 
prevalence  of  paganism,  endured  the  chastisement 
of  the  laws  for  sedition  or  treason.  The  pious  of 
pfery  age  have  been  among  the  quiet  of  the  land. 

If  our  le^slators  are  aware  (as  I  hope  they  are) 

(rf  the  inconceivable  benefits  which  are  derived,  in 

a  political    view,  from   the  diffusion    of  pure    and 

undefiled  religion,    no  fascination    of  great    talents 

or  of  high   rank,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  or 

calumny,  will  tempt  them  to  be  guilty  of  a  legisla- 

Krtive  suicide,  by  exerting  their  authority  to  suppress 

^bfc ;  since  nothing   can  ever  give    equal  efficacy  to 

^B^e    laws    or   stability    to    the   government.      The 

^Btar,   of   itself,    can    only   address    fears ;    religion 

™"^peak8  to    the    conscience,    and    commands    it    to 

respect  that  justice  on  which  the  law  is  founded. 

Utunan  law  can   only  arm  itself  with    penalties 


^oftl 
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which  may  be  averted,  despised,  or  endured;  re- 
ligion presents,  in  the  displeasure  of  our  Maker, 
an  evil  that  can  have  no  bounds.  Human  laws 
can  only  take  cognizance  of  disorders  in  their 
last  stage,  proposing  only  the  pimishment  of  the 
delinquent,  without  attempting  to  prevent  the 
crime :  reUgion  establishes  a  tribunal  in  our  own 
breast,  where  that  which  is  concealed  from  eveiy 
other  eye  is  arraigned,  and  the  very  embryo  of 
crime  detected  and  destroyed. 

If  we  examine  the  sources  of  crimes,  we  shall 
perceive,  the  chief  temptation  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity,  arises  from  a  dis- 
content with  the  allotments  of  Providence ;  men 
are  apt  to  attach  an  importance  to  what  they  see 
another  possesses.  ^  But  what  can  be  so  sovereign  a 
cure  for  this  discontent  as  religion,  which  teaches 
that  all  things  are  imder  the  disposal  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  that  life  is  but  a  passage  to  an .  eternal 
condition  of  being;  that  every  thing  the  world 
admires  is  passing  away,  and  that  he  only  who 
"doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever?" 

Religion  must  infallibly  promote  obedience  to 
the  laws,  by  subduing  those  violent  passions  which 
give  birth  to  crimes.  As  our  hopes  and  fears 
must  all  turn  on  the  present  scene,  or  on  fiiturity, 
it  is  plain  that  a  principle  which  throws  an  infinite 
weight  into  the  latter  scale  must  greatly  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  former.  On  this  accoimt,  real 
piety  must  ever  be  an  enemy  to  intemperate  en- 
joyments, and  to  extravagant  hopes.     In  addition 
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this,    Christianity     enforces    obedience    to    civil 
(Tulers  with   the    utmost   clearness    and  under  the 
most    solemn   sanction,  adopting    the    duties  of  a 
citizen  into  the  family  of  religion,  and  command- 
ing its  disciples  to  revere   civil  government  as  the 
Inance  of  God ;  tmd  to  be  "  subject,  not  chiefly 
ir  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake."    Who  are  so 
.ely  to  be  loyal  subjects  as  those  who  consider 
wful    princes,  in  the    exercise  of  their  functions, 
the  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
judges   as  the  dispensers   of  the  portion   confided 
to  them  of  eternal   justice  ?      The    public    may 
assured,  that  as  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
le  views    of  those  who  are    most  active   in  pro- 
moting   village    preaching     than    an    intention    to 
promote   political  discontent,    so    nothing  is   more 
removed  from  the  practice  of  the  preachers.      That 
there  may    he    an    imprudent  or   an    unprincipled 
individual  who  profanes  the  function  of  a  preacher 
introducing  poHtical    remarks    (a  practice  too 
immon  with    those  who  are  loudest  in  the   con- 
demnation   of  dissenters)    is    possible ;     though    it 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  hear  of  any  among  our 
village    preachers ;  but    that    such    instances    are 
iremely   rare,  and   when  they    occur   never  fail 
be  discotmtenanced    in  the    strongest    manner, 
th  by  dissenters  and  methodists,  may  be  affirmed 
ith  the  utmost  confidence.     There  is  no  maxim 
more  constantly    inculcated  by  all  who   have    any 
influence  in  these  measures,  than  that    of  scrupu- 
lously  abstaining   from   every,  even    the  remotest. 
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allusion  to  politics.  They  have  preached  liberty 
indeed,  but  it  is  that  Uberty  which  Jesus  Christ 
proclaimed  at  Nazareth,  that  holy  and  divine 
liberty  with  which  the  Son  makes  his  followers 
free ;  not  that  liberty  whose  thrilling  accents 
awake  nations  to  arms,  but  that  which  is  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  quiet  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  all  is  still;  as  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  sound  of  the  lifted  hammer  was  not 
heard.  They  propose  a  revolution,  but  it  is  that 
by  which  men  are  translated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ 
They  propose  great  innovations,  but  such  as  consist 
in  exhorting  men  to  newness  of  heart. 

His  Lordship  expresses  his  approbation  of  Sunday 
schools,  provided  they  are  placed  under  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  clergy.  If  the  clergy 
will  take  the  trouble  of  forming  and  inspecting 
Simday  schools,  they  may  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  the  public,  and  gain  much  honour  to  them^ 
selves:  whether  the  nation  will  tamely  submit  to 
have  the  business  of  education  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  set  of  men,  remains  to  be  tried. 
The  attempt  to  support  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, by  invading  the  freedom  of  education,  re* 
sembles  more  the  policy  of  a  Julian  than  the 
gentleness  of  Christ.  To  invade  the  freedom  of 
charity  is  a  stretch  of  tjrranny  still  more  odious. 
To  control  the  movements  of  benevolence,  and 
construe  the  impulse  of  compassion  into  a  crime, 
is  such  an  outrage  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the 
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VtSorkest   ages,  and  in    the  most   barbarous  minds. 

I  Of    what  crimes    have    the    dissenters    been    con- 

■  victed,  we  will    boldly    ask;    of  such    infamy   that 

■  even  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  them  must 
VVear  the  aspect  of  guilt ;  and  that  they  must  be 
K  degraded,  not  only  beneath  the  rights  of  citizens, 
Bliut  the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  What  have  these 
Hielots  of  England  done  to  deser^-e  this  more  than 
Hfipartan  cruelty  ?     In  the  name  of  eternal  justice, 

I I  invoke  the  injm'ed  majesty  of  our  common 
H'Siature  to  repel  an  attack  so  injurious,  founded  on 

■  vpersions  so  foul  and  detestable. 

■  •  It  is  asserted  that  these  revolutionary  designs 
B«re  carried   on  under  pretences  of  superior   piety. 

It  is  matter  of  accusation,  that  the  dissenters 
make  these  pretences.  If  the  dissenters,  however, 
profess  to  have  more  piety  than  the  members  of 
the  estaWished  church,  it  will  be  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  arise  from  a  very  plain  reason,  namely, 
that  they  have  more.  Hypocrisy  is  the  vice  of 
individuals,  not  of  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
can  have  no  motive  sufficiently  extensive  in  its 
operation  to  engage  them  to  submit  to  its  re- 
straints. The  same  conclusion  results  from  ano- 
ther consideration.  Nothing  but  a  conscientious 
preference  can,  generally  speaking,  incline  a  man 

^tD  a  mode  of  religious  profession  which  in  the 
guldest  times  is  unpopular,  and  at  some  seasons 
not  exempt  from  danger  and  disgrace.  Without 
contending  for  any  superiority  in  the  principles 
of  dissent,  the  very  circumstance  of  becoming  a 
z  2 
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dissenter^  or  of  continuing  such^  at  some  expense  of 
worldly  reputation  and  advantage,  indicates  a  mind 
over  which  religious  considerations  have  great  in- 
fluence. They  who  never  scarcely  think  of  religion 
at  all,  or  who  abandon  themselves  to  the  tide  of 
opinion  and  fashion,  are  safely  conducted  into  the 
haven  of  the  established  church.  To  be  content 
with  merely  being  tolerated,  instead  of  sharing  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  an  opulent  establish- 
ment, to  have  all  the  avenues  which  lead  to  great- 
ness shut  against  them,  is  a  sacrifice  which  nothing 
but  conscientious  piety,  however  mistaken,  can 
prompt  them  to  make.  In  addition  to  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  religious  minority,  from 
a  conviction  that  their  conduct  will  be  exposed  to 
a  severe  scrutiny,  and  that  nothing  can  sustain 
them  against  the  contempt  of  the  world  but  su- 
perior correctness  of  morals,  have  a  motive  for 
cherishing  the  spirit  of  their  institution  which 
others  want. 

On  these  accounts  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
deemed  presumptuous  if  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  dissenters,  and  especially  that  class  of 
them  who  have  signalized  their  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor,  have  really  more 
piety  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  England.  But  how  is  it  possible  for 
pious  men  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  over- 
whelm every  thing  in  anarchy  ?  For  this  purpose 
they  must  unite  themselves   intimately    with  the 
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kifidel  faction :  they  must  make  common  cause 
with  those  detestable  monsters  whose  pestilential 
breath  has  blasted,  in  other  countries,  every  thing 
cheering  to  the  eye  or  refreshing  to  the  heart. 
'They  must  forget  the  infinite  contrariety  of  prin- 
ciple which  divides  them  ;  they  must  forget  the 
^iaggers  of  these  assassins,  which,  after  destroying 
fiieir  enemies,  they  never  fail  to  turn  against  their 
'associates,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  eagerness  for 
destruction.  They  must  put  their  fortune,  their 
'Character,  their  life,  in  the  hands  of  men  with 
'whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  themselves  in  a 
rfoom.  There  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the 
i^Miit  of  piety  and  the  spirit  of  faction.  There 
enters  into  the  composition  of  faction,  a  meddle- 
some and  mischievous  activity,  blended  with  a 
callousness  of  heart ;  devotion  softens  the  temper. 
|iFaction  knows  no  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  its 
Society :  it  wants  no  other  qualities  in  its  asso- 
ciates than  turbulence  and  discontent,  a  conscience 
which  no  crimes  can  startle,  and  an  impudence 
which  no  detection  can  confront :  devotion, 
alarmed  at  wickedness,  and  disgusted  with  folly, 
is  apt  to  carry  the  principle  of  selection  too  far. 
:tion  delights  in  scenes  of  tumult  and  noise ; 
ivotion  in  solitude  and  retirement.  Faction 
busies  itself  with  forming  external  movements, 
and  values  itself  only  on  the  change  it  produces 
in  the  situation  of  external  objects :  the  treasures 
and  conquests  of  religion  are  internal.  Faction 
draws    its    nourishment    from     an     overweening 
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conceit  of  superior  wisdom,  accompanied  with  a 
proportionable  contempt  of  the  understanding  and 
virtue  of  other  men.  The  solid  foundation  of 
piety  is  laid  in  humility,  or  a  deep  conviction  of 
our  sinfulness  and  fallibility.  I  will  not  say  that 
men  of  real  piety  have  never  been  betrayed  into 
factious  enterprises ;  or  have  not,  on  some  occa- 
sions, pushed  their  opposition  to  government  too 
far;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  whenever 
they  have  done  so,  it  must  have  arisen  from  an 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances ;  gene- 
rally from  the  oppression  which  makes  a  wise  man 
mad :  that  it  is  most  foreign  to  their  genuine 
character,  and  that  nothing  is  a  more  effectual 
antidote  to  poUtical  turbulence  than  the  prevalence 
of  piety. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  lament  that  propensity  to  credit  and  propagate 
the  most  hideous  calumnies,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  to  an  unprecedented  height  in  this  age.  It 
may  answer  a  temporary  pmrpose,  but  it  is  well  if 
it  does  not  recoil  on  those  who  employ  it  It 
resembles  the  policy  of  insurrections  and  riots, 
which,  though  they  may  occasionally  punish  or 
crush  an  obnoxious  sect,  no  wise  government  will 
adopt,  for  fear  of  a  reaction.  To  fill  the  minds  of 
the  public  with  hatred,  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
is  to  poison  the  fountains  of  public  security. 
When  this  spirit  is  once  awakened  among  a  people, 
the  character  and  conduct  of  its  rulers  seldom 
fell,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  injured  by  it.     Under 
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disasters  which  the  utmost  wisdom  cannot  prevent, 
under  burdens  which  the  strictest  economy  may 
impose,  government  presents  a  plain,  a  palpable, 
■nd  permanent  pretext  of  discontent  and  suspicion. 
Misery  finds  a  sort  of  rehef  in  attributing  its 
miflerings  to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  while  it 
■oothes  its  anguish  by  resentment  and  clamour,  it 
fastens  on  the  object  that  first  presents  itself. 
This  object  will  naturally  be  the  rulers  of  the 
nation.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  with  respect  to 
which  men  are  more  liable  to  be  mistaken,  than 
the  share  which  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of 
ayil  government  has  in  the  production  of  pubhc 
.calamities.  ^  So  various,  so  subtle,  so  complicated 
in  their  operation  are  the  causes  which  conduct  to 
prosperity  or  decUne  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  determine 
what  share  is  to  be  assigned  to  human  agency,  and 
what  to  contingencies  and  events.  This  obscurity 
furnishes  infinite  scope  for  the  exercise  of  candour 
in  the  well  disposed,  and  for  the  indulgence  of 
suspicion  and  discontent  in  the  factious.  In  scenes 
so  complicated,  and  when  the  steps  are  so  nume- 
rous and  so  untraceable  between  the  first  move- 
ment and  the  last,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  form  a 
Tight  estimate  of  events,  when  we  are  very  remote, 
or  when  we  are  very  near  them.  If  we  attempt 
to  survey  a  remote  tern,  we  are  lost  in  naked 
generalities ;  when  we  torn  our  eyes  on  the  scene 
before  us,  our  attention  is  apt  to  be  limited  to 
detached  parts ;  we  are  apt  to  confound  proximate 
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with  remote  causes^  to  mistake  casual  coincidence 
for  natural  connexion^  and  to  give  a  dispropor- 
tionate importance  to  whatever  we  immediately 
feel.  Let  them  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  calumny,  look  at  what  took  place  in 
France,  where  they  will  find  it  was  the  principal 
engine  employed  by  the  Brissotines  to  overturn 
the  monarchy,  and  afterwards  by  Robespierre  to 
deluge  that  devoted  country  with  blood.  By  inspir- 
ing everlasting  jealousies  and  unbounded  fears,  he 
contrived  to  extirpate  every  remain  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  and  to  pLrve  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
constant  agitation,  like  the  sea  in  a  storm.  It  was 
this  that  whetted  the  daggers  of  assassins.  It  was 
the  withering  blast  of  this  spirit  that  destroyed 
every  thing  amiable  and  noble  in  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  resigned  to  the  desolating  sway  of  self- 
ishness and  revenge.  Nothing  can  be  more  fetal 
to  public  repose ;  nothing  can  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  quicken  the  seeds  of  convulsion.  That 
this  malignant  leaven  should  be  infused  into  the 
public  mind  by  any  hands,  must  be  matter  of  deep 
regret ;  that  it  should  be  mingled  ^id  prepared 
by  those  hands  from  which  the  world  is  wont  to 
look  for  benedictions  and  blessings,  seems  awful 
and  portentous. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  understood  to  intimate 
that  there  is  any  room  to  apprehend  the  dissenters 
may  be  provoked  to  verify  the  suspicions  and 
calumnies  to  which  they  are  incessantly  exposed. 
The  writer  would  be  understood  to  speak  merely 
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pof  the  tendency  of  such  infusions  on  the  nation  at 
I  large ;  not  at  all  of  their  influence  on  the  dis- 
senters or  methodists.  Their  loyaUy  is  of  too  fine 
B  texture  to  be  affected  by  the  efflux  or  influx  of 
pubhc  opinion.  While  they  enjoyed  the  counte- 
nance of  the  pubhc,  their  loyalty  was  sustained 
Tiy  a  higher  motive  than  popularity,  nor  will  any 
discouragement  tempt  them  to  forfeit  it.  In  the 
mean  time  they  place  a  firm  reliance,  first  on  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  the  judge  of  their  innocence, 
next  on  the  impartial  justice  and  parental  kindness 
of  their  gracious  sovereign,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  o^er^vhelmed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  re- 
proaches of  their  enemies. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  head,  I  trust,  to 
aatisfy  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  nothing  is 
more  remote  from  the  design  of  these  institutions 
than  the  promotion  of  seditious  or  revolutionary 
plans. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  distinct  charge,  which 
B  that  of  hostility  to  the  church  of  England.  It 
is  confidently  asserted  by  the  prelate,  to  whom  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  allude,  that  it  is  the 
constant  practice  of  itinerant  preachers  to  calum- 
niate the  clergy,  by  representing  ihem  as  a  set  of 
liirehngs,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks  ;  by  which 
artifices  they  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
bom  the  established  pastors,  and  prepare  them  for 
becoming  dissenters  ;  or  what,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
learned  prelate,  is  the  same  thing,  schismatics. 
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Although  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be 
obliged  to  contradict  a  positive  assertion  in  a 
manner  equally  positive^  yet  truth  compels  us  on 
this  occasion  to  declare^  that  the  statement  here 
made  is  without  any  sort  of  foundation  iti  truth. 
The  practice  of  vilifying  the  established  clergy  is 
so  far  from  being  commonly  adopted  in  the  dis- 
courses, either  of  dissenters  or  methodists,  that  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  if  there  are  any  instances 
of  conduct  so  highly  improper,  they  are  extremely 
rare,  and  that  where  the  dissenters  offend  in  this 
particular  once,  the  established  clergy  are  guilty 
of  it  ten  times.  It  is  a  practice  which  the  late 
Mr.  Wesley  discouraged,  in  his  connexion,  to  the 
utmost ;  nor  are  the  dissenters,  as  a  body,  less 
scrupulous  and  delicate  on  that  head.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  said,  a  principle  of  hostility  to  the 
established  church  seems  inseparable  from  these 
exertions ;  the  tendency  of  preaching  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  authorized  ministers  must  be  to  alienate 
the  people  from  the  established  mode  of  worship, 
and,  in  the  issue,  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
national  church. 

As  this  objection  wears  a  more  plausible  appear- 
ance than  any  other,  and  has  been  urged  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  the  author  must  beg  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  while  he  gives  it  a  full  and 
distinct  examination. 

1.  The  objection  we  are  considering  seems  to 
imply,  on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  it,  an  inat- 
tention to  the  true  genius  and  design  of  a  religious 
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establishment.  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
design  of  religion  itself,  and  the  design  of  that 
•upport  which  is  given  to  it  by  human  laws.  The 
design  of  reUgion  itself  is  to  discipline  the  mind 
and  prepare  the  heart  for  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
The  design  of  supporting  a  particular  form  of  re- 
ligion by  law,  is  much  less  extensive ;  it  is  to 
derive  from  it  that  seciuity  which  it  never  foils 
Id  confer  on  the  interests  of  civil  society.  This 
may  be  termed  the  indirect  benefit  of  religion ; 
with  a  view  to  which  the  policy  of  legislation  has 
thought  it  right  to  incorporate  it  with  human  laws. 
The  establishment  of  a  rehgion  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  final  end.  In  respect  to  importance 
itis  never  to  be  confounded  with  religion,  or  even 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  to  which  it  ouglit  ever  to  be  in 
.perfect  subordination.  It  aims  at  nothing  farther 
'than  to  secure  such  a  prevalence  of  religion  as 
shall  make  men  conscientious  and  upright.  By 
whatever  means  this  is  accomplished,  the  true 
design  of  every  reUgious  establishment  is  answered. 
From  the  indisposition  of  mankind  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  a  futurity  ;  from  their  proneness  to  im- 
lerse  themselves  in  present  and  sensible  objects ; 
the  ignorance  which  follows  of  course,  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  set  apart  a  particular 
order  of  men  to  inculcate  its  truths,  and  to  exem- 
plify its  duties.  Laws  will  not  be  obeyed,  harmony 
in  society  cannot  be  maintained,  without  virtue ; 
virtue  cannot  subsist  without  religion.      The  sen- 
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timents  of  religion^  it  is  thought^  will  be  effaced 
from  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  worldly  passions 
and  pursuits^  unless  it  is  recognized  by  the  sove- 
reign^ and  public  teachers  appointed  by  the  state. 

Whoever  attends  to  this  must  perceive  that 
the  establishment  was  intended,  not  to  correct  an 
excess,  but  to  supply  a  defect ;  not  to  prevent 
men  from  becoming  too  devout,  but  to  preserve 
them  from  falling  into  irreligion  and  vice.  It  was 
not  because  men  are  too  much  disposed  to  be 
religious,  but  because  they  are  too  apt  to  forget 
it,  that  our  forefathers  thought  proper  to  give  it 
a  legal  establishment.  On  a  similar  principle,  uni- 
versities were  established,  and  colleges  endowed, 
to  stimulate  literary  ardour,  and  facilitate  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  not  that  it 
might  be  made  a  crime  to  receive  instruction  in 
any  other  place.  If  peculiar  privileges  and  honours 
were  conferred  on  these  seminaries,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  limit,  confine,  and  discourage,  but 
to  animate  the  exertions  of  literary  talent.  If 
they  seemed  to  narrow  the  stream,  it  was  only 
with  a  view  to  deepen  the  current. 

To  attempt  to  restrain  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, to  suppress  the  efforts  of  good  men  for  the 
promotion  of  piety,  under  pretence  of  guarding 
the  established  church,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  de- 
sign of  all  religion,  and  to  counteract  the  piupose 
for  which  the  establishment  of  it  in  particular  was 
made.  It  would  be  to  found  the  security  of  the 
church  on  the  ruins  of  religion. 
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Hi  2.  They  who  urge  the  objection  seem  not  to 
Hkave  reflected  sufficiently  on  the  prodigious  advan- 
Hlages  which  the  cliurch  of  England  possesses  for 
■(•ecuring  its  existence  and  prosperity.  The  large 
K|mrtion  of  property  it  holds  gives  it  a  great  national 
■  Weight  and  importance.  The  regidar  gradations 
Hof  authority  and  rank  cement  its  several  parts 
■closely  together,  and  prepare  it  on  all  occasions 
Hto  act  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  unanimity. 
Hjts  ministers,  vested  with  legal  authority  and  cha- 
Bxactcr,  are  the  natural  objects  of  a  veneration,  of 
Knhich  nothing  but  personal  misbehaviour  can  de- 
H^ve  them. 

Hr    Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in 

Bjbvour  of  whatever  is  countenanced  by  antiquity, 

H^snforced  by  authority,  and  recommended  by  cus- 

■ '  torn.     The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the  decision 

of  others  is  by  most  men  so  much  preferred  to  the 

toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and  so  few  are  either 

Lable  or  disposed  to  examine  for  themselves,  that 

^tthe  voice  of  law  will  generally  be  taken  for  the 

dictates  of  justice. 

Nor  is  it  the  weakness  only  of  mankind  that 
inclines  them  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on 
irhat  is  established ;  some  of  the  most  amiable 
■opensities  of  the  heart  lean  the  same  way, — defer- 
Bce  to  superior  wisdom  and  to  great  names ; 
he  love  of  quiet,  and  the  dread  of  confusion  and 
disorder.  These  considerations  will  prevail  over 
minds  which  are  too  virtuous  to  be  moved  by  a 
self-interest.     Further,   the   religion   of  the 
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state  will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  vain  and 
aspiring.  A  degree  of  ridicule  never  £euls  to  be 
attached  to  a  religious  minority.  In  all  the  efforts 
of  churchmen,  their  movements  are  facilitated  by 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  while  dissenters  are 
on  every  occasion  obstructed  by  public  prejudice. 
Thus  churchmen  set  out  with  a  partiaKty  on  their 
side,  which  nothing  but  neglect  and  misconduct 
can  destroy ;  dissenters,  with  a  weight  of  suspicion 
and  dislike,  which  nothing  but  discreet  and  exem- 
plary behaviour  can  remove. 

If  we  contemplate,  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject we  are  upon,  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  British  nation,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  estab- 
lished church  in  these  kingdoms  possesses  such 
pledges  of  its  safety,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  protestant  community  besides.  A  finished 
English  education  is,  in  all  its  stages,  clerical; 
the  public  seminaries  of  instruction,  together  with 
the  two  imiversities,  being  almost  entirely  under 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics ;  by  which  mrans  a 
reverence  for  the  church  is  imbibed  with  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Its  splendid  literary  estab- 
lishments, its  magnificent  libraries  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages,  and,  above  all,  the  great  and  illustrious 
names  it  has  produced  in  every  department  of 
genius  and  of  learning,  the  glory  of  the  world; 
who  have  conferred  dignity,  not  so  much  on  their 
profession  as  on  their  species  ;  gives  it,  in  a  literary 
view,  a  decided  superiority,  and  in  popular  opinion 
an  exclusive  esteem.     The  policy  of  modern  times 
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^^as,  in  addition  to  this,  confided  to  its  ministers 
more  and  more  of  tlie  administration  of  the  laws,  in 
jrhich  they  are  become  the  immediate  organs  of 
justice  to  the  people ;  and  the  claims  of  spiritual 
authority  are  hence  enforced  by  the  habits  of  civil 
ibmission. 

Freed  from  the  fetters  of  celibacy,  wliich,  if  they 
augment  its  zeal,  must  narrow  its  influence  in 
popish  countries,  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  the 

»  social  soil,  and  forms  numerous  alliances,  so  that 
tiiere  is  scarcely  a  considerable  family  in  the  nation 
which  is  not  immediately  interested  in  its  support. 
A  popish  clergy,  secluded  from  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  life,  may  be  expected,  indeed,  to  have 
a  more  eager  ambition  for  the  advancement  of 
their  order,  in  consequence  of  their  passions  being 

I  all  directed  to  one  point ;  hut  as  their  manners  must 
be  less  amiable,  so,  from  this  insulated  condition, 
they  are  liable  to  fall  without  a  struggle  and  with- 
out pity.  They  are  a  loose  appendage  of  the  state, 
iBOt  a  part  of  its  growth  and  substance.  With  re- 
^Kct  to  the  Enghsh  clergy  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
As  they  are  continually  recei\'ing  supplies  from 
the  mass  of  the  community,  so  they  are  continually 
restoring  to  it,  in  the  persons  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  what  it  has  lost.  By  these  means  a 
continual  communication  is  maintained  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  manners  are  assimilated,  and 
the  ties  of  tenderness  and  attachment  extended. 
The  gradations  of  rank,  also,  which  are  estab- 
lished   in    it,    contribute    to    the    same    purpose, 
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and  exhibit  an  image  of  the  political  constitution 
planted  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom^  and  min- 
gled with  every  order  of  the  state ;  while  its  infe- 
rior members  propagate  its  influence  among  the 
commonalty>  it  allies  itself  on  the  side  of  its  dig- 
nitaries with  all  that  is  august^  basks  in  the 
smile  of  monarchs^  and  shares  in  the  splendour 
of  courts. 

A  society  which  has  such  numerous  pledges 
for  its  security,  which  so  many  motives  concur 
to  favour,  so  many  passions  to  support,  mu$t  be 
guilty  of  some  extraordinary  misconduct  before  it 
can  forfeit  the  attachment  of  the  people.  It  is 
evident  it  can  only  fall  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  abuses. 

3.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  degree 
of  secularity  and  dissipation  which  may  first  grealily 
impair  its  influence,  and  finally  endanger  its  ex- 
istence. In  an  age  not  remarkable  for  credulity 
or  superstition,  as  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  will 
have  more  weight  than  their  pretensions,  nothing 
can  long  secure  them  from  popular  contempt,  hut 
exemplary  morals  and  diligence. 

To  invest  idleness  and  dissipation  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  laborious  piety,  is  an  impracticable  at- 
tempt. For  by  a  constitution  more  ancient  than 
that  of  any  priesthood,  superior  degrees  of  sancti^ 
and  of  exertion  will  gain  superior  esteem  as  their 
natural  reward.  We  must  not  wonder  to  find  the 
public  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, when  its   members  forget  the  spirit,  and 
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;Iect  the  duties,  on  which  that  reverence  was 
founded.  The  natural  equity  of  mankind  will  not 
iuffer  the  monopoly  of  contradictory  goods.  If 
flie  people  are  expected  to  reverence  an  order,  it 
kaust  be  from  the  consciousness  of  benefits  re- 
ceived. If  the  clergy  claim  authority,  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  sohcitude  for  the  spiritual  interest 
of  their  flocks,  and  [that  pastoral]  labour  [be  well] 
sustained.  To  enjoy,  at  once,  both  honour  and  ease, 
never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  profession.  If  the 
clergy  neglect  their  charge,  if  they  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  engage  with  eagerness  in  the 
jpursuits  of  ambition  or  of  pleasure,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  human  policy  to  preserve  them 
ifrom  sinking  in  the  pubhc  esteem. 

4.  As  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
^eir  established  ministers  is  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  misconduct  on  their  part,  it  will  not 
remedied  by  excluding  other  instructors.  To 
^deprive  them  of  every  other  means  of  information 
ly  make  them  heathens,  but  will  not  make  them 
'chm-chmen.  The  established  mmisters  are  either 
equal  to  others  in  zeal  and  dihgence,  or  inferior. 
"ii  they  are  equally  laborious  and  exemplary,  what 

tve  they  to  fear,  while  they  have  every  advan- 
tage in  their  possession  which    superior   learning, 
legal  character,    and  the  countenance   of  their 

iperiors  can  confer  ?  To  assert  that  the  same 
degree  of  diligence  and  piety  in  a  clergyman  will 
met  produce  an  equal  effect  as  when  they  are 
exerted   by  a  dissenter,  is  to  yield  the  cause  of 
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the  establishment  at  once ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  that 
there  is  a  som-ce  of  weakness  in  the  very  nature 
of  an  establishment^  which  prevents  equal  means 
in  other  respects  from  being  equally  influential; 
an  extraordinary  assertion,  which  the  friends  of 
the  established  church  would  be^  we  shoidd  sup* 
pose^  the  last  to  make.  The  policy  of  an  esta* 
blishment  is  founded  on  a  supposition^  that  it  is 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  inculcating  some  degree 
of  religion,  and  of  impressing  sentiments  of  piety 
on  the  minds  of  men.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  foimd  that  exertions  merely  equal  made  in 
any  other  form  produce  more  powerfiil  effects, 
that  supposition  is  invalidated,  and  the  structure 
raised  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  To  give 
religion  a  legal  subsistence,  it  seems,  by  this 
reasoning,  is  so  far  from  arming  it  with  superior 
energy,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  modes  under  which 
it  can  appear,  the  most  disadvantageous,  and 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  gain  an  easy  triumph 
over  it. 

If  the  other  supposition  be  taken,  that  the  esta* 
blished  ministers  are  inferior  to  others  in  diligence 
and  exertion,  and  that  on  this  account  their  popu- 
larity is  endangered;  to  give  them  the  monopoly 
of  religious  instruction  is  to  violate  every  principle 
of  reason  and  equity.  It  is  punishing  the  innocent 
for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.  It  is  to  reward  a  breach 
of  trust  with  an  enlargement  of  power.  Instead 
of  quickening  indolence,  or  correcting  abuse,  it  is 
conferring  impunity  on  both.     The  natural  remedy 
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fi>r  whatever  inconveniences  are  experienced  or 
apprehended  from  establislied  abuses,  is  the  insti- 
tution of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  wholesome 
correction  by  the  rulers  of  tlie  church,  who  are 
invested  with  adequate  power  for  that  purpose. 
To  look  out  and  ask  for  an  external  force  to  repel 
the  consequences  of  an  inward  disease  ;  to  demand 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  abuses,  while  they 
Tefiise  the  proper  remedy,  is  repugnant  to  every 
maxim  of  justice.  They  ought  at  least  to  wait 
until  the  abuses  they  complain  of  are  remedied; 
until  the  internal  resources  of  reformation  are  em- 
ployed. With  little  propriety  or  grace  can  they 
I  complain  of  impertinent  intruders,  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  their  allotted  station.  In 
the  report  of  the  Lincolnshire  clergy*  it  is  frankly 
licknowledged  that  much  of  the  decline  of  religion 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  they  express  a 
desire  that  the  legislature  would  give  them  power 
to  expel  intruders  from  their  parishes.  It  has 
usually  been  expected  tliat  superior  claims  should 
be  founded,  at  least,  on  the  pretence  of  superior 
But  here  the  order  of  things  is  reversed. 
[At  the  very  moment  tliey  are  asking  for  an  in- 
cacase  of  power,  they  confess  themselves  unworthy 
of  it,  by  having  abused,  or  neglected  to  employ,  the 
>wer  already  intrusted  into  their  hands.  Not 
content  to  escape  without  punishment,  they  ask 
'  CirciUaW  in  IflOl  or  lfl02.— En. 
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to  be  rewarded  for  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical  tni8t> 
-and  the  want  of  clerical  virtues.  Whatever  w6 
may  think  of  their  delicacy,  we  cannot  but  comr 
mend  their  prudence,  in  not  putting  their  names  to 
such  a  paper. 

5.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  what  effect  the 
prohibition  of  other  instruction  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  themselves.  Is  it  likely 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  frequency  of  non- 
residence,  or  the  extent  of  secular  and  dissipated 
habits?  Will  it  tend  to  augment  their  profes- 
sional diligence  and  zeal,  the  surest  support  of  an 
ecclesiastical  order  ?  Will  the  monopoly  of  reli- 
gious instruction  fail  to  produce  the  effect  of.  all 
other  monopolies  ?  While  men  are  accustomed  to 
compare  rival  pretensions;  while  emulation  con- 
tinues to  be  classed  among  human  passions,  these 
questions  will  admit  but  of  one  answer.  A  generous 
competition  is  the  animating  spirit  of  every  profes- 
sion, without  which  it  droops  and  languishes.  If 
we  look  around  us  we  shall  perceive  that  all  the 
discoveries  which  have  enriched  science,  and  the 
improvements  which  have  embellished  life,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  competition  of  nations  with 
nations,  of  cities  with  cities,  and  of  men  with  men. 
From  causes  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  there 
is  less  of  this  spirit  in  the  clerical  profession  than 
in  any  other ;  which  is  the  principal  reason  of  the 
talent  of  preaching  having  been  so  little  cultivated. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  extinguishing   the    small  remains  of 
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emulation  or  jealousy,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
please,  which  springs  from  the  complete  toleration, 
of  a  diversity  of  sects.  If  the  dread  of  intrusion 
(as  it  is  called)  into  their  parishes  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  some  from  neglecting  their  pastoral  du- 
ties, this  neglect  will  be  much  more  profound  when 
'there  is  nothing  to  disturb  their  repose.  When 
liie  minister  fears  no  rival,  and  the  people  despdr 
of  any  remedy,  the  inattention  of  the  one  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  other  will  increase  in  equal 
Proportion. 

i'  The  Impolicy  of  Intolerance. 

;  There  is  another  objection  frequently  urged 
against  village  preaching,  which  will  deserve  our 
Attention.  It  is  alleged  that  the  gross  fanaticism 
vrhich  distinguishes  the  self-appointed  teachers  of 
religion  tends  to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt, 
4md  threatens  the  most  serious  mischief  to  the 
'cause  of  enlightened  piety.  That  fanaticism  is  an 
evil,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may 
frequently  be  blended  with  those  efforts  to  revive 
'religion  for  which  we  are  pleading,  will  not  be 
Idenied.  A  little  reflection,  however,  may  con- 
irince  us  that  the  danger  from  this  quarter  is  not 
so  alarming  as  might  be  apprehended  at  first  sight. 

Fanaticism,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with  it,  may  be  defined  such  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  futiu*e  world 
as  disqualifies  for  the  duties  of  life. 
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1.  From  the  very  nature  of  fitnaticism  it  is  an 
evil  of  short  duration.  As  it  implies  an  irr^ular 
movement^  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the  passions^ 
when  these  return  to  their  natural  state  it  subsides. 
Nothing  that  is  violent  will  last  long.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  life,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  abate  the  excesses  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  In  a  state  where  there  are  such 
incessant  calls  to  activity,  where  want  presses, 
desire  allures,  and  ambition  inflames,  there  is  little 
room  to  dread  an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects 
of  an  invisible  futurity. 

A  few  rare  examples  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
be  found,  by  diligent  inquiry,  over  which  infidelity 
would  triumph  and  piety  drop  a  tear.  It  is  not 
imcommon,  however,  to  find  those  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  religious  course,  have  be- 
trayed symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  become  in  the 
issue  the  most  amiable  characters.  With  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  intemperate  ardour  of 
their  zeal  has  subsided  into  a  steady  faith  and 
fervent  charity,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  promise  of 
scripture,  that  *'  the  path  of  the  just"  shall  be 
''as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  As  the  energy  of  the 
religious  principle  is  exerted  in  overcoming  the 
world  ;  so  that  variety  of  action  and  enlarged  expe- 
rience which  the  business  of  life  supplies,  serves  to 
correct  its  excesses  and  restrain  its  aberrations. 

There   are  some  who,  proscribing  the   exercise 
of  the  affections  entirely  in  religion,  would  reduce 
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diristianity  to  a  mere  rule  of  life;  but  as  such 
persons  betray  an  extreme  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  remarking,  that  the  apostles,  had 
they  lived  in  the  days  of  these  men,  would  have 
been  as  little  exempt  from  their  ridicule  as  any 
other  itinerants.  If  the  supreme  love  of  God,  a 
solicitude  to  advance  his  honour,  ardent  desires 
after  happiness,  together  with  a  comparative  dead- 
ness  to  the  present  state,  be  enthusiasm,  it  is 
that  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  Saviour,  and 
breathes  throughout  the    Scriptures. 

2.  In  admitting  that  a  portion  of  enthusiasm 
may  possibly  be  blended  with  the  efforts  to  revive 
serious  religion  alluded  to,  we  are  far  from  mean- 
ing to  insinuate  that  that  is  their  distinguishing 
character ;  or  that  those  who  exert  themselves  in 
that  way  can,  as  a  body,  be  justly  classed  with 
fenatics.  The  far  greater  part  are  men  of  good 
ifliatural  sense  united  to  fer\'ent  piety.  If  not  pos- 
'flcssed  of  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education, 
they  are  by  no  means  ignorant.  They  have  living 
knowledge.  Familiarly  conversant  with  the  Bible, 
they  are  men  of  devotional  habits,  and  of  exem- 
plary conduct.  The  insulting  epithets  apphed  to 
such  men  might  naturally  provoke  retaliation,  and 
lead  to  an  inquiry  how  far  the  learning,  so  osten- 

;iously  displayed,  is  connected  with  religious 
knowledge ;  when  it  would  perhaps  be  foimd  that 
some  of  their  revilers  are  better  able  to  solve  a 
geometrical  problem  than  a   theological  difficulty. 
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and  are  better  acquainted  with  the  epistles  of 
Horace  than  those  of  St  Paul.  But^  as  it  is  my 
wish  strenuously  to  avoid  whatever  might  awaken 
angry  passions^  I  forbear  to  press  .these  inquiries. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  superstition.  The  latter  is  a  disease  of 
opinion,  which  may  be  transmitted  with  fresh 
accumulation  of  error  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  slumber  in  which  whole  nations  are  istih 
mersed.  Placing  religion,  which  is  most  foreign 
to  its  nature,  in  depending  for  acceptance  with 
God  on  absurd  penances  or  unmeaning  ceremonies^ 
it  resigns  the  understanding  to  ignorance  and  the 
heart  to  insensibility.  No  generous  sentiments^  no 
active  virtues,  ever  issue  from  superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  disease  of  nations,  entfafii^ 
siasm  that  of  individuals ;  the  former  grows  more 
inveterate  by  time,  the  latter  is  cured  by  it.  ^ 

We  hope  the  remembrance  of  popish  cruelties 
is  not  so  far  effaced  from  the  minds  of  our  coun^ 
trymen  as  to  permit  them  to  see  the  forge  of  the 
giant  without  terror. 


* 


On  Toleration. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  last  part  of  our  subject, 
which  relates  to  the  expediency  and  justice  of 
legal    interference    in    the    suppression    of   these 


I 
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attempts.  And  here  1  feel  a  solicitude  lest  I  should 
give  a  wrong  touch  to  tlie  ark  of  religious  liberty, 
and  injure  the  cause  which  I  wish  to  promote. 

1.  Toleration  of  a  diversity  of  worship  has  now 
been  legally  established  and  uninterruptedly  prac- 
tised for  more  than  a  century;  during  which  we 
ijte^'e  enjoyed  a  degree  of  internal  peace  and  pros- 
perity unexampled  in  any  former  age.  This, 
which  was  the  thing  most  wanted  to  perfect  the 
constitution,  has  softened  and  harmonized  the 
spirits  of  men,  has  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
religious  factions,  and  has  made  them  of  one  heart 
and  mind  in  the  love  of  their  country  and  attach- 
ment to  its  sovereign.  The  national  wealth  has 
been  augmented,  commerce  extended,  arts  in- 
vented or  improved,  and  society  embellished  with 
an  additional  portion  of  elegance  and  humanity. 
The  resources  of  pubUc  strength  have  been  en- 
lai^d,  and  the  nation  has  become  more  formid- 
able in  war  and  more  respected  in  peace.  The 
struggles  of  party  produce  no  other  effects  than 
clamorous  invective  and  intrigue;  and  public 
rumour,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  horrors 
of  civil  commotion,  annotuices  the  inteUigence  of 
the  fall  of  the  ministry-,  or  some  new  arrangement 
in  the  cabinet.  This  toleration  has  materially 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  established  church 
itself,  by  abating  the  acrimony  of  its  adversaries, 
and  affording  room  for  the  display  of  talent  in 
other  communities,  the  surest  prevention  of  indo- 
ience  in  its  ovm. 
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The  principles  of  toleration  also  hannonize  with 
that  refinement  of  thinking  and  spirit  of  research 
which  has  distinguished  the  last  century;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  this  important  advantage  has 
been  reaped^  that  the  opinions  of  the  speculative^ 
which  always  have  ultimately  great  effect,  coincide 
with  the  practice  of  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is 
that  England  may  be  considered  as  the  native  so3 
of  bold  original  minds ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  of 
our  being  reasoned  into  a  dislike  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

And  shall  we  endanger  the  loss  of  all  these 
advantages  by  adopting  a  new  course  of  policy? 
What  security  will  they  afford  us,  who  invite  us 
to  tread  in  new  and  perilous  paths  ?  What  secu- 
rity will  they  afford  us,  that  the  same  tranquillity 
and  the  same  prosperity  will  accompany  us  in  so 
great  a  change;  when  the  very  essence  of  the 
constitution  shall  have  been  altered,  and  the  veiy 
words  which  Englishmen  were  proud  to  pronounce 
expunged  from  the  vocabulary  ? 

A  dread  of  innovation  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  correction  of  some  flagrant  abuses ;  yet  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  some  of  those  who  pro-* 
fess  to  have  most  of  that  dread  are  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  an  innovation  in  the  tolerar 
tion  act. 

But  is  not  this  a  most  serious  innovation  ?  Must 
we  then  understand  these  men  to  mean  that  they 
are  only  enemies  to  such  innovations  as  are  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
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trample  on  the  most  fundamental  laws,  to  promote 
persecution  and  tyranny  ?  With  sucli  men  it  is 
to  httle  purpose  to  expostulate ;  we  leave  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  tliat  calm  sunshine  which 
JBust  fill  the  hearts  of  men  of  so  much  purity  and 
levolence. 

To  others  it  may  be  proper  to  surest,  that  if 
innovations  are  dangerous,  they  are  not  equaUy 
BO,  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt 
innovations  which  favour  the  spirit  of  a  consti- 
tution, and  those  that  contradict  it.  The  former 
may  be  compared  to  the  natural  growth  of  the 
hmnan  body,  the  latter  to  the  violent  dismember- 
ment of  its  parts.  The  former  completes  an 
iperfect  analogy ;  the  latter  destroys  just  pro- 
irtions.  The  former  is  the  removal  of  an  ob- 
struction which  prevents  the  equable  motion  of 
the  machine ;  the  latter  occasions  the  collision  of 
interfering  principles.  When  oppressive  laws  are 
engrafted  on  a  free  constitution,  the  contrast  of 
liberty  and  tyranny  will  make  the  oppression  to  be 
doubly  felt.  In  such  a  situation,  the  free  and  un- 
idaunted  spirit  which  the  constitution  has  cherished 
3rs  violence.  The  precedents  of  past  times, 
examples  of  their  ancestors,  the  fundamental 
inciples  of  the  constitution,  have  taught  them  to 
insider  themselves  as  free.  By  the  proposed  lavra 
ly  are  instructed  to  look  upon  themselves  in  a 
new  light.  They  are  commanded  to  unlearn  all 
that  they  have  learned,  to  descend  from  the  dignity 
oi  freemen    to   the    abject    condition    of  a    slave. 
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Slavery  may  exist  where  freedom  is  miknown^ 
without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity :  in 
some  countries  perhaps  without  destruction  of 
public  happiness.  But  the  slightest  invasion  of 
the  liberties  of  a  free  country  awakens  a  jealousy 
and  resentment  which  are  not  easily  appeased. 
Let  those  then  who  are  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
innovation^  seriously  reflect  on  the  possible  con-? 
sequences  of  an  innovation  so  momentous.  A  free 
and  a  despotic  state  may  both  be  compatible  with 
liberty ;  but  wno  ever  would  voluntarily  make  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

2.  The  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  that  man- 
ner which  the  conscience  of  every  individual  dic- 
tates, provided  nothing  be  introduced  into  worship 
incompatible  with  good  morals,  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  an  inalienable  right.  The  relation 
which  subsists  betwixt  man  and  his  Maker,  and 
the  consequent  obligation  to  worship  him,  is  prior 
to  the  civil  relation  between  magistrates  and  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  more  important  relation,  since  all 
the  good  a  creature  can  enjoy  is  derived  from  it, 
and  all  his  reasonable  hopes  of  happiness  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty.  It  differs,  too,  from 
every  other,  in  that  it  is  invisible,  perpetual,  and 
eternal.  A  man  may  or  may  not  be  the  member 
of  a  civil  community,  but  he  is  always  the  creature 
of  God.  For  these  reasons,  political  duties,  or 
those  which  result  from  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  the  prince,  must,  in  their  nature,  be  subordinate 
to  religious.     When  the  commands  of  a  civil  supe-: 
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'  intwfeTe  with  those  which  i 


;  conscientiously 

,  submission  to  the 

former  must  be  criminal ;  for  tlie  two  obligations 

are  not  equipollent,  but  the  former  is  essential,  in- 

variable,  and  paramount  to  every  other  :  *'  Whether 

Hit  be  right,"  said  the  apostles,  "  to  obey  God  or 

Blban,  judge  ye."      But  if  an  active  obedience  in 

HlOch    circumstances    be    criminal,   to   prescribe   it 

Beannot  be  innocent,  since  it  would    be  absurd  to 

■  ■  affirm    that   exercise  of  authority   to  be   right  to 

which  it  is  wrong  to  submit.     Rights  and  duties 

■re  correlatives.     A  right  to  command  necessarily 

■taaplies   the    enforcing    that   which   is   right  with 

Wrespect  to  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  submission 

belongs.     Nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  to  allege  that 

the  worship  prescribed  is  rational   and    scriptural, 

r  and  far  more  excellent  than  that  which   is  pro- 

Jlibited.      For  if  we  remember  that  worship  is  no 

irther  than  the  outward  expression  of  the  love  and 

■  of  God,  we  must  perceive,  that  to  become 

kcceptable,  it  is  above   all  things  necessary  that 

;  be  such  as  approves  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 

^worshipper;  such  as  he  sincerely  believes  will  be 

'  pleasing  to  God.     It  is  impossible  to  please  God 

without  a  sincere   intention    to    please  him.     We 

may  hope,  from  him  who  knows  our  frame,  for  a 

t  merciful    indulgence    to    the    imperfections   which 

^q>ring  from    involuntary  ignorance  or  latent  pre- 

lice.      It  agrees  with  his  benignity  to  suppose 

will   graciously    accept  that  worship   which  is 

lOt  the  best  in  itself,  providing  it  be  the  best  we 
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know  how  to  present.  But  to  woriship  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  our  conscience  does 
not  approve,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  is 
an  insult  to  the  Deity.  A  Jew,  for  example,  who 
jomed  in  the  worship  of  a  christian  church,  while 
he  retained  the  increduUty  which  distinguishes  his 
nation,  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  impiety; 
nor  would  it  be  any  extenuation  of  his  fault  to 
allege  that  the  worship  in  which  he  assisted  was 
founded  on  scripture,  and  commanded  by  God, 
while  his  conviction  was  contrary.  He  who  is 
utterly  careless  of  the  favoiu:  of  God,  and  without 
any  soUcitude  respecting  a  future  world,  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  stream  of  authority  or  fashion, 
and  adopt  any  mode  of  religion  which  happens 
to  have  the  ascendency.  But  the  sincere  wor- 
shipper of  God  will  find  it  impossible  to  conq)ly 
with  any  religious  injunctions  which  appear  to 
him  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  God. 
.  Besides,  as  is  urged  with  great  force  by  Mr. 
Locke,  if  the  magistrate  of  one  country  has  a  right 
to  impose  his  religion  under  pains  and  penalties, 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  countries  must  have 
an  equal  right.  Rehgious  truth  will  vary  with 
the  boundaries  of  nations;  and  with  equal  justice 
the  Pope  will  be  revered  in  Spain,  Mahomet  in 
Turkey,  and  Brahma  in  India.  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  what  those  principles  tend,  which  imply  that 
there  is  nothing  determinate,  nothing  sacred  in 
religion,  and  that  all  modes  of  worship  are 
equally  pleasing  to  God,  and  equally  useful.     The 
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principles  of  persecution,  pushed  to  their  just  con- 
sequence, terminate  in  Hobbism.* 

It  is  «ortli  wJiile  to  consider  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  enacting  coercive  laws  in  religion. 
If  the  men  at  whom  they  are  aimed  are  conscien- 
tious they  will  still  persevere.  They  will  reply 
to  the  injunction  of  silence,  wliat  the  apostles  did 
to  the  chief  priest,  "  whether  it  be  right  to  obey 
God  or  man,  judge  ye."  They  will  still  persist 
in  their  attempts  to  evangelize  the  poor.  This 
will  necessitate  the  exercise  of  greater  severities, 
the  failure  of  which  will  be  considered  as  a  demand 
for  pimishments  still  heavier,  until  the  magistrate 
has  proceeded  to  banishment,  confiscation,  and 
death.  For  it  is  the  inconvenience  attending  per- 
secution, that  it  is  necessarily  progressive.  Small 
punishments  only  irritate.  It  commences  with  an 
intention  of  suppressing  error;  baffled  in  its  first 
attempt,  and  stung  with  disappointment,  it  soon 
loses  sight  of  its  original  design ;  it  soon  degene- 
rates into  a  settled  resolution  to  subdue  contu- 
macy, and  strike  terror.  It  becomes  a  fearful 
struggle  betwixt  power  and  fortitude ;    the   power 

(of  inflicting  suffering,  and  that  of  enduring,  which 
afaail  wear  the  other  out.  Let  those,  then,  who 
■re  advocates  for  coercive  measures,  not  content 
"  II  »  curious  thnt  Mr.  Hiill  and  liis  distinguished  friend  Sir 
lame*  Macintoah,  Bhould,  unknown  to  each  other,  at  different 
times  and  by  a  differont  course,  arrive  at  a  coincident  remit  not 
likely  to  occur  to  ordinary  minds.  Sir  James,  in  his  valuable 
"Preliminary  Dissertation,"  Ency,  Bbitas.  p.  319,  says,  "A 
Hobbist  is  the  only  consistent  persecutor." — Ec. 
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themselves  with  contemplatmg  those  mild  expe- 
dients which  may  first  present  themselves  to  their 
minds,  but  prepare  for  the  consequences,  and  lay 
their  account  with  being  impelled  to  the  exercise 
of  the  last  severities.  Let  them  expect  to  see 
dungeons  crammed  with  prisoners,  and  scaffolds 
streaming  with  blood.  Will  any  thing  but  the  most 
unremitting  vigilance,  the  most  unrelenting  system 
of  espionage,  prevent  every  class  of  dissenters  and 
methodists  from  fleeing  from  such  a  country,  and 
seeking  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  womid  which  this 
will  inflict  on  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire.  That  the  dissenters  are,  as  a  body, 
an  industrious  and  sober  people,  their  .enemies 
will  not  deny ;  and  that  the  commercial  pxof^nty 
of  a  country  is  closely  involved  in  the  preservaticta 
of  such  a  class  of  people  is  equally  imdeniable. 
The  loss  sustained  by  France  in  the  exile  of  a 
miUion  of  protestants,  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  has  never  yet  been  repaired.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  period  when  the  hazarding  such  a 
loss  would  be  more  impolitic  than  the  present; 
when  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  commerce 
is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  and 
in  a  manner  to  the  national  existence.  For  the 
diminution  of  revenue,  and  the  disorganization 
which  a  considerable  failure  in  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  would  occasion,  we  shall  meet  with  a 
miserable  compensation  in  a  forced  and  hypocri- 
tical uniformity  in  worship. 
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"  Not!  tali  auxilio  aec  defensDribu^  istis 
Ttrapus  eget" 

Vill  they,  whose  pride  and  violence  have  produced 
bis,  be  able  to  remedy  the  mischief?     Will  lofty 
iensions  to  unity,  wilt  tragic    declamations   on 
sin  of  schism,  and  abandoning  dissenters   to 
fae  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  ? 
The  consequences   of    such  an   event    deserve 
■  tajso  to  be  considered  in    another   point  of  view. 
It  surely  requires   but   little  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  deprivations  and  discredit  to  which 
^^issenters    are    exposed,   make    it    probable    that, 
Bbowever  in  the  judgment  of  their  opponents  they 
^Bpte    erroneous,   they  are    at    least    conscientious. 
KfWhatever  may    be    imagined    of  the    caprice,  the 
Ifievity,  or  obstinacy  of  individuals,  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty,  it  may   be  fairly  presumed,  could 
prevail  on  numerous  bodies  of  men  to  place  them- 
selves in  that  situation.      In  every  country,  it  is 
no  impeachment  of  the  national  establishment  to 
suppose  that  many  of  those  who  continue  out  of 
its  pale,  aud    decline  its  emoluments,  are  men  of 
serious  piety.     If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of 
the  dissenters  of  the   present   day  from  those  of 
former  times,  it    is  obvious  that  my  last    remark 
will  apply  to  them  with  peculiar  force.     As  the 
loss  of  virtue   is    the    greatest   loss  a  nation   can 
istain,  so  the  expulsion  of  those  who  have  been 
iDguished  by  possessing  a  superior  degree  of 
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piety  is  an  ill  omen,  an  alarming  advance  towards 
a  general  corruption  of  morals.  Men  of  true  piety, 
in  whatever  communities  they  are  found,  '*  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth."  Their  example  corroborates 
the  sentiments  of  virtue,  and  preserves  from  dcr 
gradation  the  standard  of  morals.  Vice,  naturally 
mean  and  cowardly,  is  abashed  and  confounded 
before  the  majesty  of  virtue.  -The  efficacy  of  good 
examples  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  is 
incalculable.  Though  men  justify  their  conduct 
by  reasons,  and  sometimes  bring  the  very  rules  of 
virtue  to  the  touchstone  of  abstraction,  yet  they 
principally  act  from  example.  Metaphysical  rea- 
sons have,  in  reality,  had  as  little  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  the  principles  of  morals,  as  rules  o^ 
grammar  in  the  original  structure  of  language,  or 
those  of  criticism  in  the  formation  of  orators  and 
poets. 

But  if  the  influence  of  example  is  so  extensive, 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  dissenters,  as  a  bod^, 
are  exemplary  for  industry,  sobriety,  and  a  serious 
sense  of  religion,  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  national  virtue  must  be  confessed  to  be  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  administration,  which  is  wont  to 
make  the  departure  of  the  pious  from  among  a 
people  the  signal  for  pouring  out  its  vials  upon 
guilty  cities  and  nations.  Though  such  an  event 
is  alarming  at  all  times,  yet  the  peculiar  com- 
plexion of  the  present  renders  it  more  so  than 
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Wer.  To  everj'  impartial  observer  it  must  be  ob- 
(8bUs  that  the  present  times  are  distinguished  by 
nil  unexampled  relaxation  of  manners ;  or  such 
Kxity  and  indifference  to  every  thing  serious,  as 
■eatens  an  open  revolt  from  cliristianity.     That 

ipacity  and  luxurj',  a  love  of  pleasure,  together 
^th    an  open  disdain    for  the    duties  of  reUgion, 

ive  rapidly  advanced  within  the  last  twenty  years, 

in  as  httle  be  denied. 

And  is  this  a  season  in  which  we  can  safely 
lacriBcc  a  large  portion  of  public  virtue  and 
jpety  ?  I  am  aware  that  the  dissenters  are  con- 
nlered   as   a  precise   and   naiTow-minded   people, 

Eiiose  minds  have  not  expanded  with  the  growing 
nprovements-  of  the  age,  and  that  not  a  little 
h^cule  has  attached  to  them  on  that  account : 
But  may  not  this  unyielding  austerity,  and  these 
recluse  manners,  be  a  uschil  corrective  to  the  dis- 
lation  of  the  age  ?  While  the  polished  manners 
one  class  of  society  contribute  to  its  embellish- 
mt,  may  not  the  severer  \nrtue8  of  another  be 
letjually  beneficial  in  affording  it  stability  and 
Bcrength  1  Refinement  may  point  the  spire,  but  they 
■e  the  plain  principles  of  virtue  which  alone  form 
flie  basis  of  the  social  fabric. 

It  will  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  the 
_  -esent  subject  to  remark  the  consequences  which 
followed  in  France  from  tlie  repeal  of  the  edict  of 
Jantes;  to  which  the  measures  in  question  hear 
,  strong  resemblance.  By  that  event  France  de- 
irived  herseh'  of  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
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subjects,  who  carried  their  industry,  their  arts,  and 
their  riches  into  other  countries.  The  loss  which 
her  trade  and  manu&ctures  sustained  by  this  event 
was,  no  doubt,  prodigious.  But  it  is  not  in  th^ 
view  my  subject  leads  me  to  consider  the  iH  con- 
sequences of  that  step.  She  lost  a  people  whose 
simple,  frugal  manners,  and  whose  conscientious 
piety,  were  well  adapted  to  stem  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  while  the  zeal  and  piety  of 
their  pastors  were  a  continual  stimulus  to  awiekken 
the.  exertions  of  the  national  clergy.  :      '" 

If  France  had  never  had  her  Saurins,  her  Clatid^^ 
her  De  Plessis  Momays,  her  national  church  had 
never  boasted  the  genius  of  Bossuet  and  the  Vir- 
tues of  Fenelon.  From  the  fatal  moment  she  put 
a  period  to  the  toleration  of  the  protestatits,  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
the  impiety  of  the  people,  met  with  no  check,^tifl 
infideBty  of  the  worst  sort  pervaded  abd  hiined 
the  nation.  When  the  remote  as  well  aj$  finme- 
diate  effects  of  that  edict  which  suppre^ed  the 
protestants  are  taken  into  the  account ;  when  we 
consider  the  careless  security  and  growiiig  cor? 
ruption  which  hung  over  the  gallican  church  in 
consequence  of  it,  it  will  not  be  thought  too  much 
to  affirm  that,  to  that  measure  may  be  traced  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  ruin  of  the 
nation. 

He  who  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
force  of  penal  laws,  will  find  it  is  their  agreement 
with  the  moral  feelings  which  natiu'e  has  planted 
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rin  the  breast.     Wlicn  the  actions  they  punish  are 
['.such,  and  only  such,  as  the  tribunal  of  conscience 
has  already  condemned,  they  are  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  respect  and  reverence.     They  enforce  and 
corroborate  the  princijiles  of  moral  order,  by  pub- 
■  lishiQg  its    decisions    and    executing  its    sanctions. 
I'lliey  present  to    the  view  of  mankind  an  august 
ge  of  a  moral  administration, — a  representation 
1  miniature   of  the  eternal  justice  which  presides 
1  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty.     We  behold 
mthing  of  tlie  passions  of  men  ;    we  forget   their 
igency,  and  seem   to  see  nothing  but  justice  and 
f  order   appearing  for  a  moment  on  the  earth,   to 
[  KStore  the  tranquillity,  and  correct  the  disorders, 
of  society.      The  sentiments  of  morality  and   the 
sanctions    of  law   maintain,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
reciprocal  influence  over  each  other.     The  former 
derive    additional    authority    from    public    opinion, 
and  the  latter  appear  sacred  and  venerable  in  con- 
sequence of  their  coincidence  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience.     When  criminal  law  thus  concurs  with 
Ae  maxims  of  private   morality,  by  corroborating 
Itbe  dictates  of  conscience,  and  inspiring  the  love  of 
istice,    tranquillity,  and  order,  and    the  advance- 
lent  of  the  pubUc    good,  every    innocent    person 
scomes  interested  in  maintaining   their  authority 
and  promoting  their   execution.     Every  sentiment 
of  the  mind,  the  sense  of  security,  the  love  of  the 
public,  the  sentiment  of  justice,  the  abhorrence  of 
crime,  are  leagued  on  the  side  of  tlie  laws,  and  are 
so   many  securities  for  their   due   execution.     It 
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has  been  found  ^by  ^experiences  9S  the  result  of 
these  principles,  thai  laws  become  feeble  apd  j^ 
laxed,  not  only  when  they  punish  i^npce^tpl^^c^^ 
but  when  the  punishmeats  they  a^ign  are.  di^pji^r 
portionate  to  the  offence.  The  want  of  harmony 
betwixt  the  decision  of  the  public  and  the  pjiy^i^ 
tribunal  interposes .  aa  invariable  obstruction  t9 
their  observance ;  for  crimes  .must  be  detected  a^d 
punishments  .mflicted  by  men  wlio  will  not  l^n^ 
their  aid  to  enforce  what  they  /secretly  condew^ 
Hence  laws  which  are  enacted  wit^  p]cecipita09p 
and  passion,  or  under  the  influenicie  of  party  ipjc^ 
tives,  when  they  come  to  be  executed  will  hay^.  to 
encounter  a  perpetual  Iriction,  arising  from  thw 
repugnance  to  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  th^ 
public.  By  these  means  public  opinion,  whiich.pis 
nothii^  but  the  aggregate  of  the  sentiment^  of 
individuals,  often  limits,  happily  for  mankind,  iJw 
assumed  omnipotence  of  legislation.  They  ^fp 
fiamed  in  one  element,  they  are  executed  in  ^ 
other;  they  must  Uve  in  a  different  atmosp^x^ 
from  that  in  which  they  are  bom.  .       i  i 

But  admitting  that  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  this 
vigilance  of  government  supply  this  dejEect^  .^^ 
secure  the  punishment  of  those  who  tr^fnsigr^ 
these  laws,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  .ijirh^t 
manner  their  punishment  will  impress  the  public. 
With  what  feelings  will  they  contemplate  the  ruin 
or  imprisonment  of  virtuous  men  for  the  exercise 
of  what  they  esteem  the  rights  of  conscience? 
Will  the  condign  punishment  of  their  countrymen,' 
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*  far  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  for  the 
violation  of  property,  but  for  a  weD-meant  en- 
deavour to  diffuse  the  principles  of  piety  and  the 
blessings  of  religion,  augment  their  reverence  for 
the  laws ;  or  rather  will  it  not  produce,  in  some  an 
indignation  against  such  flagrant  injustice,  in  others 
confuse  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong?  When 
ttiey  see  atrocious  crimes  and  eminent  virtues  pur- 
eed and  punished  with  the  same  severity,  it  must 
tend  to  destroy  all  respect  for  legislation.  They 
'Vill  be  no  longer  solicitous  to  manifest  their  inno- 
"tence,  but  to  secure  their  impunity ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  obeying  will  succeed  that  of  evading 
Wie  laws.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  detection  of 
these  artificial  crimes,  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  alone  can  be  expected ; 
•which  will  complete  the  triumph  of  wickedness 
'ttver- piety  and  innocence.  To  the  alliance  be^ 
fwixt  church  and  state  we  are  already  familiarized ; 
"but  an  alliance,  under  pretence  of  securing  the 
thurch,  betwixt  the  ministers  of  religion  and  a 
detestable  spawn  of  spies  and  informers,  will  appear 
Surprising;  nor  is  it  dilticult  to  foresee  what  ideas 
it  will  impress  of  that  religion  which  stands  in  need 
of  snch  aid,  or  of  those  ministers  who  stoop  to 
employ  it.  Until,  by  some  strange  revolution,  all 
the  traces  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  all  the 
%istory  of  its  propagation,  are  effaced  from  the 
tnind,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men  to  mistake 
'this  for  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  a  religion  which 
■grew  up  in  the  midst  of  sufiferings,  and  whose  only 
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weapon  is  love;  In  6uch  proc5eedifigs  they  will 
look^  fbr  th(3  marks  and  i^b  of  the  true  6hurch^ 
and  instead  of  the  «ucces80frs  of  the  apostles^  they 
will  imagine  <^i^  behold  a  Jewish  sanhedrim 
solemnly  <tommanding  i;h6  illiterate  disciples  df 
Jesus  to  '^teach  no  more  ill  diat  name/' 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  similar  teply 
will  be  made/  to  that  of  the  apostles  on  a  simflar 
occasion^  "  Whether  it  be  right  to  obey  God  jot 
man,  judge  ye."  Under  a  full  conviction  that  tiitjf 
are  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  promoting  the  ^temd 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  iMW 
they  can  desist.  Whatever  political  superiors  matf 
imagine,  he  who  conceives  himself  implicated  fti^ 
the  command  to  ''preach  the  gospel  to  evcny 
creature,"  will  find  it  morally  impossible  to  -  yieMf 
active  obedience  to  any  contrary  command.'  -  *^  Wfcf 
cannot,""  saith  the  apostle,  ''  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen."  "      'i 

To  nominal  christians,  who  may  rather  be  said 
to  comply  with  the  religion  of  then*  cotintiy  thatt 
to  believe  it,  on  such  a  subject  it  is  in  vain>'t(y 
appeal;  but  they  who  are  impressed  with  the  iitt- 
portance  of  eternal  things,  and  know  ''the  gospel 
to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,**  will  fed 
no  hesitation  how  to  determine  in  this  case. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  a  cheerftil  submission 
to  the  civil  authority  of  their  superiors,  they  will 
consider  it  a  duty  resulting  from  their  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ  to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to 
convert  mankind. 
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coercive  measures  will  tend  to  ferment  a 
it  of  division  in  the  kingdom,  can  admit  of  little 
ibt.     Many,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected,  will 

i\  a  generous  concern  for  the  oppressed,  though 
'&ey  may  ridicule  the  cause  in  which  they  suffer ; 
while  men  of  enlarged  minds,  and  who  are  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  love  of  liberty,  will  perceive 
in  any  one  act  of  oppression,  however  insulated,  a 
precedent  most  dangerous  to  freedom.  The  mis- 
chief in  itself  may  appear  little,  and  the  merit  of 
the  sufferers  inconsiderable  in  their  eyes ;  but  they 
will  consider  it  as  an  experiment  on  the  public 
lind,  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  other  acts 
oppression  ;  they  will  consider  every  thing  as 
alarming  that  impairs  the  integrity  of  freedom, 
from  a  conviction  that  a  vessel  may  be  sunk  by 
the  smallest  leak. 

Thus  two  formidable  parties  will- probably  be 
produced  in  the  kingdom,  inflamed  with  mutual 
animosity  and  suspicion.  Of  the  parliament  which 
assembled  in  the  year  1640,  on  the  eve  of  those 
commotions  which  afterwards  broke  out  into  a 
civil  war,  and  issued  in  such  fatal  extremities,  the 
puritans  formed  but  a  small  part.  The  majority 
of  the  number  consisted  of  persons  attached  to  the 
established  church,  but  who  felt  indignant  at  the 
oppression*  of  the  puritans  and  the  cruelties  of 
Laud.  Their  attachment  to  hberty  taught  them 
to  identify    themselves  with    the    suffereis,  and  to 

icover  in  the  severities  of  the  star-chamber  and 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  184. 
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the  high  Gommissioii  court,  m  exertion  of  an 
trary  power  utterly  incompatible  with  die  security 
of  a  free  people. 

Although  many  causes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Charles^ 
no  single  one  had  so  much  influence  as  that  t9r 
ligious  intolerance  which  was  so  unhappy  a  feature 
in  his  character;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  support  the  precarious 
authority  of  Cromwell,  and  to  produce  an  art^dd 
calm  in  the  midst  of  so  many  raging  factions,,  «a 
many  stormy  elements,  as  a  general  liberty  <af 
conscience.  This,  as  is  remarked  by  the  oelo- 
brated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  the  great  secret  of 
his  policy. 

The  policy  of  Charles,  instead  of  making  him 
regarded  as  the  common  father  of  his  subjects 
and  the  guardian  of  their  welfare,  providing  for  the 
happiness  of  every  part  with  parental  cai«  uai 
impartial  solicitude,  made  him  to  become  the  head 
of  a  party,  while  he  lent  himself  as  the  instnunmt 
of  gratifying  its  mean  and  sanguinary  passions ; 
by  which  means  he  became  the  idol  of  a  faction, 
but  lost  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  policy  of 
Cromwell  mitigated  resentment,  conciliated  pre- 
judice, and  made  those  acquiesce  in  his  pretensions 
and  concur  to  maintain  his  authority,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else.  How  precious  must  that  liberty 
of  conscience  be,  and  how  fearful  the  resentment 
of  its  loss,  which  could  prompt  a  great  people  to 
suffer  their  native  prince   to  wander  in  exile,  and 
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■(ubrast  on  the  alms  of  rival  courts ;  and  reconcile 
them  to  the  yoke  of  a  master  whose  power  was 
not  supported  by  the  smallest  shadow  of  Justice! 
JS  such  effects  followed  from  invading  hbeity  of 
conscience  at  a  time  when  its  right  had  uever  been 
ascertained,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  its 
violation  after  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  it 
for  a  hundred  years  1  when  it  has  become  familiar 
to  our  laws,  habits,  and  manners,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  its  danger  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
experience  of  its  advantages.  What  will  be  the 
iddmate  issue,  should  Providence  in  its  infinite 
wisdom  suffer  our  adversaries  to  prevail,  and  the 
cruelties  of  persecution  to  be  renewed,  it  belongs 
not  to  me  to  conjecture:  but  it  may  be  granted 
me  to  express  my  humble  hope  that  we  shall  stand 
firm  in  tlie  day  of  trial ;  not  forgetting,  that  perse- 
cution and  sufferings  have  been  the  lot  of  the  most 
eminent  of  God's  servants  ;  that  in  walking  in  this 
^.^atfa  we  are  encompassed  with  "a  cloud  of  wit- 
^biesses ;"  with  apostles,  prophets,  and  cvaugelistSj 
ivhose  words  will  teach,  whose  examples  will  en- 
courage, us  to  adoni  that  cause  by  our  sufferings 
which  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  aid  by  our 
-exertions. 
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Having  executed  to  the  best  of  my  abihty  the 
plan  1  proposed,  my  freedom,  1  trust,  will  be  par- 
doned if  1  suggest  a  few  hints  of  advice  to  those 
mho  are  employed  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 

Christianity  in  villages. 
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1.  To  abstain  from  political  reflection,  and  from 
censuring  either  the  constitution  of  the  church  or 
the  clergy,  is  a  part  oi  prudence  on  which  I  ever 
would  hope  it  is  needless  to  insist 

2.  Though  I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
attempt  to  evangelize  the  poor  do  not  fail  to  in- 
culcate the  morality  of  the  go^l,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  done  with  sufficient  di9* 
tinctness  and  detail  A  notion  .prevails  among.some, 
that  to  preach  the  gospel  includes  nothing  mo^re 
than  a  recital  or  recapitulation  of  the  peculiar  49p- 
trines  of  Christianity.  If  these  are  .firmly  ]|)eUeve4 
and  zealously  embraced  they  are  ready  to  suppose 
the  work  is  done,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the 
ohri^  oh^aoter  wm  follow  by  neoes^r,  0.^. 
sequence.  Hence  they  satisfy  themselves ,  ^^th 
recommending  holiness  in  general  term$»  withqi^ 
entering  into  its  particular  duties;  and  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  rather  to  predict  it  as  the  result  of 
certain  opinions,  than  to  enforce  it  on  the  ground 
of  moral  obligation ;  which  tends  to  disjoin  futh 
and  virtue  by  turning  all  the  solicitude  of  men  to 
the  former,  while  the  latter  is  left  to  provide  for 
itself,  and  to  make  them  substitute  the  agitatf^pn 
of  the  passions,  and  the  adoption  of  a  speculative 
creed,  in  the  room  of  that  renovation  of  heart  and 
life  which  the  Scriptures  render  necessary. 

Some  apology,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be  made  for 
those  who  have  leaned  to  this  extreme  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
Having  been  called  to  preach  to  people  who  were 
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F^norant  of  the    very  first  truths  of  religion,  they 
I  have  supposed  it  necessary  to  employ   themselves 
I  in  lajing  the  foundation.     On  the  supposition  we 
I  were    to    address   an    audience    that    was    not    ac- 
I  fainted  with   the  primary  doctrines,  it  would  be 
B^cessary  to   begin    with    relating    the    facts   and 
Itieaching  the  doctrines  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
MShristian  dispensation.      The  credenda,  or  things  to 
I  te  believed,  must  necessarily  precede  the  facienda, 
W'br  tilings  to  be   done.     But   though   things  must 
rptoceed  in  this  order,  no  durable  separation  should 
•be  made  of  tlie  doctrines  from  the  duties  of  chris- 
fc'Kanity ;  lest  the  people   should  acquire  a  corrupt 
I"  taste,  and,  satisfied  with  their  first  attainments  and 
I  "impressions,    neglect    to    cultivate    that    "  holiness 
P'irithout  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."     When 
'  ttiey   have  been  long   detained  in    the  elementary 
dbctrines,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  iac- 
quire  a  distaste  for  the  practical  parts  of  scripture; 
Wn  impatience  of  reproof;  a  dislike,  in   short,   of 
'every  thing  but  what  flatters  them  with  a  favour- 
able  opinion  of  their    character  and    their    state. 
Proud,    bigoted,    disputatious,    careless    of   virtue, 
tenacious  of  subtleties,  their  religion  evaporates  in 
opinion,  and  their  supposed  conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  the  vices  of  the  brute 
for  those  of  the  speculator  in  theological  difficulties. 
The  best  method  of  preventing  this  fatal  abuse 
of  evangelical  doctrine  is  to  inculcate,  in  immediate 
connexion    with    it,  those  virtues  of  tlie  cliristian 
character  by  which  faith  must  be  tried,  firequently. 
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distinctly^  and  fully.  Instead  of  i^comteCFti^i^ 
practical  religion  only  in  ^enei^l  terms^  under  thi 
phrase  of  holiness  or  any  other^  let  us,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  inspired  preachers^  explain  in  what  that 
holiness  consists.  When  John  came  preaching 
'^  repentance^  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  wai^ 
at  hand/'  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  barren' 
and  general  abstractions :  in  reply  to  the  inquiriei^ 
of  those  who  asked  him  what  they  must  do,  hef 
entered  into  details,  he  imparted  specific  adviciii 
and  enjoined  specific  duties  corresponding  td'lfei^' 
different  conditions  of  liien,  and  their  relatioii  to* 
each  other  in  society.  Had  he  contented  Mmsistf 
with  merely  reiterating  the  commatid  to  tepeWr  tt' 
general  terms,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  tlMf 
case;  his  hearers  might  have  mistaken  a  trandent' 
compunction,  a  vague  sensation  of  uneasiness,  foi^ 
the  duty  demanded :  but  by  that  particularity  •  df 
application  he  adopted,  the  conscience  was .  in- 
formed, and  the  necessity  perceived  of  "bringitt^ 
forth  fruits  meet  fbr  repentance." 

The  conscience  is  not  likely  to  be  toucftied  hf 
general  declamations  on  the  evil  of  sin  and  tl^ 
beauty  of  holiness,  without  delineation  of  chat^ 
ter :  they  may  alarm  at  first ;  but,  after  a-  Whil^; 
if  they  be  often  asserted  merely  as  general  truth^ 
which  involve  the  whole  human  race,  they  will 
supply  no  materials  for  self-examination  or  pifnful 
retrospect.  They  will,  in  process  of  time,  be  re^ 
garded  as  doctrinal  points,  and  pass  from  the 
conscience  intb  the  creed.     He  must  know  little 
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of  human  nature  who  perceives  not  the  callousness 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  perfect  indifference 
with  which  it  can  contemplate  the  most  alarming 
truths  when  they  are  presented  in  a  general  ab- 
stract form.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  religious 
instruction  can  be  made  permanently  interesting. 
It  is  when  particular  vices  are  displayed  as  they 
appear  in  real  life,  when  tlie  arts  of  self-deception 
are  detected,  and  the  vain  excuses  by  which  the 
sinner  palliates  his  guilt,  evades  the  conviction  of 
conscience,  and  secures  a  delusive  tranquillity  :  in 
a  word,  it  is  when  the  heart  is  forced  to  see  in 
itself  the  original  of  what  is  described  by  the 
apostle,  and,  perceiving  that  "  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  are  made  manifest,  he  falls  down  and  con- 
fesses that  God  is  amongst  us  of  a  tnith."  The 
rifproof  which  awakened  David  from  his  guilty 
imber,  and  made  him  weep  and  tremble,  turned, 
t  ou  the  general  evil  of  sin,  but  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  aggravation  attending  that  which 
he  had  committed.  The  sermon  of  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  produced  such  decisive 
effects,  was  not  a  general  declamation  on  the  evil 
of  sin,  but  it  contained  a  speciBc  charge  against 
his  hearers  of  having  rejected  and  crucified  their 
Messiah.  When  Paul  was  called  before  Felix,  being 
■Wfell  acquainted  with  liis  character,  he  adapted 
lus  discourse  accordingly,  and  "reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgement  to  come," 
until  "  Felix  trembled."  The  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  injunctions  of  scripture  on  practical 
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points  are  not  couched  m  general 'tefiii»t'^tli^ 
ore  diireisified  and  partieuiBr ;  nor  can  it  jtntl^be 
doubted  that  the  more  of  individaafitT,  tf  I  Wiv 
be  allowed  the  exfHression,  our  pictorea  of  humflb 
nature  possess,  the.  more  impressive  will  ..thsjr 
beoome.  .  It  is  in  this  dqwrtment  of  ^HdUic  ii- 
struction  there  is  scope  finr  endless  vafiely;  Ibr 
the  highest  exmtions  of  intellect,  and  the  richest 
stores  of  knowledge.  v 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  of 'infittlie 
importance,  are  yet  few  and  simple,  capable  of^ftbr 
combinations,  and  of  little  variety  of  UtustrattMi; 
too  precise  to  leave  any  thing  for  the  understaiidlllg 
to  invent;  too  aw&l  to  permit  the  Imagination'^^ 
endiiellish.  It  is  not  in  the  statement  of  ehvialitti 
doctrines,  considered'  in  themselves,  thit  e3q)dirt- 
enoe,  talents,  and  kniHNrledge  find  scope; ibr 'flieir 
exertion.  «  i .  .-'mi 

•         #        .#         ♦         #  •        ♦       .  ji-  .  i 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^      . '  :  ;  et  I  ^ » W< 

••  -    •  n   • '  i  ■  t 

i •»  I    .' I '   ill 
On  the  Right  op  Worship.*  ••!* 

Worship  consists  in  the  performance  of  all*  those 
external  acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites 
and  ceremonies,  in  which  men  engage  with  tiie 
professed  and  sole  view  of  honouring  God.  It  is 
consequently  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  the  concern 

*  This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  ISll  ;  the  preceding 
fifty-one  pages  in  1601,  and  1802. 
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«f  conscience ;  for,  as  God  is  the  supreme  master 
0Dd  legislator,  it  is  impossible  ibr  a  conscientioizs 
man,  in  compliance  with  human  injunctions,  either 
tto  omit  any  part  of  that  worship  which  he  appre- 
jKiids  God  to  require,  or  to  perform  any  which  he 
forbidden.  In  worship,  the  creature  has  to 
mIo  only  with  his  Creator,  There  are,  unquestion- 
lri)ly»  some  regards  due  to  God,  some  expressions 
of  our  reverence  to  him  and  our  dependence  upon 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  render ;  and  the 
ities  which  have  God  immediately  for  their  oh- 
||«ct,  must  be  in  their  obligation  paramount  to 
^ery  other ;  that  is,  such  that  the  commands  of 
vo  human  superior  can  discharge  us  from  it.  It 
remains  only  to  be  considered  by  what  criterion 
these  duties  are  to  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  different  modes  of  worship  which 
prevail  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same 
country,  to  what  standard  are  we  to  apped  ?  by 
what  principle  is  the  solution  to  be  made  ?  Either 
the  mere  will  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  conscience 
of  the  individual,  must  decide  in  this  case.  I  say, 
the  mere  will,  because  if  the  promulgation  of  his 
will  be  enforced  by  arguments  and  reasons,  these 
Mguments  are  necessarily  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  subject ;  and  consequently,  as  fer  as 
they  are  concerned,  he  is  still  left  to  his  con- 
-•cience.  But  if  such  a  power  as  this  be  vested 
in  the  magistrate,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  consequences  to  which  it  will  lead,  it 
will    legitimate    all    the   persecutions    which    the 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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heathen  emperors  inflicted  on  the  primitive  chns^ 
tians  as  weU  as  the  more  recent  popish  cruelties. 
For  from  what  principle  did  those  persecutiolis 
flow,  but  that  the  magistrate  possessed  a  right  <tD 
determine  and  prescribe  the  rehgion  of  his  snb^ 
jects,  and  that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  auliio^ 
rity  involved  poUtical  guilt  ?  The  just  pretensions 
of  magistracy  in  this  respect  are  surely  equal ;  nor 
can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  denying  that  au^- 
thority  to  heathen  or  popish  princes,  within  their 
dominions,  which  will  not  equally  apply  to  pt^ 
testant  princes. 

The  dominion  of  God  over  his  creaturesv  is 
original,  inalienable,  and  supreme;  so  that  m^i 
must  be  contemplated  as  the  subjects  of  God, 
before  we  consider  them  as  members  of  ^  •  divil 
community.  The  formation  of  states,  and  thi^ 
enaction  of  laws,  are  operations  which  regard 
man  in  his  transient  and  local  situation  as  the  im 
habitant  of  the  present  world.  There  isi  on  tins 
principles  of  Theism,  above  and  beyond  these,  afi 
original  and  fundamental  moral  law  which  waitb^ 
him  to  his  Maker,  and  obliges  him  to  fear,  server 
and  obey  him  as  his  superior  Lord.  That  this 
law  is  more  original  and  comprehensive  than  any 
other,  is  evident  from  this  consideration,  that  it 
comprehends  sovereign  as  well  as  subjects ;  that 
it  regards  men  in  those  invariable,  essential  qua- 
Uties  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  that  it  can 
never  be  suspended  by  time  or  change. 

As  men  are  the  creatures  of  God  originally  and 
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ntiallVf    and 


Dtinually 


accountable  to   him, 

hatever  laws  are  established  for  the  government 

"  [larticular  societies,  are  in  the  nature  of  bij-laws, 

K^th  relation  to  the  duties  which  intclhgcnt  crea- 

"tores  owe  to  God;  and  whenever  civil  magistrates 

interfere  with  these,  they  are  guilty  of  the  same 

absurdity  as  a  particular  corporation  would  be  who 

^^bimed  municipal  regulations  inconsistent  with  the 

^Umv  of  the  land.     No  particular  society  has  a  right 

■  4o    make    rules    for  its  regulation  which  interfere 

with  the  general   laws  of  that  kingdom  of  which 

it  is  a  part ;    for   this  would  be  to  introduce  an 

imperium   in  imperio,  a   multitude  of  legislatures, 

and  a  contusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  prmciples 

of  justice. 

Id  like  manner  no  human  power  can  justly  make 
laws  which  shall  interfere  with  those  duties  which 
are  previously  due  to  God.    As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this,  it  follows,  that  whatever   right 
^^Den  possess  to  worship  God  after  the  dictates  of 
^■wnscieiice,  tn  a  state  of  nature,  is  not  dimiuished 
or  impaired  by  entering  into  society.     If  seditious 
purposes  be  concealed  under    the   pretext  of  as- 
sembling   for    religious    worship,    let   the   severest 
hjnra  be  enacted  for    their  punishment.      Let  the 
Kdlaims  of  liberty  of  conscience  be  pennitted  as  a 
«over  for  nothing  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

There  is  k'ss  reason,  however,  for  entertaining 
any  alarm  on  this  head  in  tolerating  worshipping 
aasemblies  than  any  other ;  for  they  are  always 
ubiic.  They  invite  inspection.  Who  would  be 
c  c  2 
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so  infatuated  as  to  attempt  to  connect  treasonable 
or  seditious  designs  with  assemblies  which  are 
open  to  every  one,  and  whose  time  and  place  ;Cff 
meeting  are  universally  known  7  Besides^  the  \ery 
busin^^s  of  worship  is  at  the  greatest  distance^ 
possible  from  every  thing  tending  to  inflame  pojti-: 
tical  passions.  Directed  to  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
Being,  it  withdraws  the  mind  from  the  world,  and 
turns  the  thoughts  into  a  channel  the  most  rer 
mote  from  those  affections  which  disturb  the^ 
repose  of  society.  .,;» 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  those  exercis^ 
which  have  the  most  direct  influence  in  triEinquilj 
lizing  the  heart,  and  reducing  all  earthly  things  tp 
comparative  insignificance,  must  be  forbidden,  frooi 
an  apprehension  of  their  becoming  engines  of  in- 
surrection and  tumult.  They  cannot  be  perverted 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  this  purpose,  without 
their  danger  being  perceived ;  and  it  will  thei;i  be 
soon  enough  to  apply  remedies.  ,, 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  against;  ttie 
magistrate  selecting  some  one  particular  sect^  pf 
some  one  set  of  religious  opinions,  and  hru^ff^ 
them  under  his  exclusive  patronage  and  en^c^pi^ 
ragement ;  in  other  words,  the  erection  of  3^  r^ 
ligious  establishment.  Whatever  the  advantages 
or  inconveniences  may  be  which  result  from  re- 
ligious establishments  is  foreign  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  which  regards  only  the  free  and  full  tolera- 
tion of  different  sects,  as  long  as  they  contain 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  civil  submission. 


i 
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It  will  be  alleged  that  on  these  principles  a 
multitude  of  ignorant  enthusiasts  and  wild  fanatics 
will  start  up,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  bring  religion  into  contempt,  and  thence 
eventually  open  a  door  for  profaneness  and  im- 
piety. That  this  may  in  some  instances  be  the 
consequence  of  unlimited  toleration  of  christian 
worship  cannot  perhaps  be  denied ;  as  little  can 
it  be  denied  that  this  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  any  should  engage  in  the 
functions  of  a  christian  minister,  who,  in  addition 
to  an  unblemished  character,  is  not  possessed  of 
a  competent  measure  of  ability.  But  this  incon- 
venience may  be  only  one  instance,  among  an 
infinity  of  others,  of  a  partial  evil,  connected  with 
a  principle  productive  of  the  greatest  good. 

Pure  and  unmixed  good  is  not  the  portion  of 
earth.  We  cannot  specify  a  single  law  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  which  falls  within  the 
sphere  of  our  obser\'ation,  which  is  not  productive 
(along  with  permanent  good)  of  occasional  erils. 
This  mixture  of  partial  e^il  with  the  source  of 
general  happiness,  seems  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state.  If  the 
magistrate  is  invested  with  the  power  of  suppress- 
ing all  whom  he  thinks  incompetent  to  the  office 
of  a  preacher,  there  can  be  no  liberty  and  no 
tranquillity.  But  it  is  surely  of  more  consequence 
to  a  state  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  its  liberty,  than  to  preserve  a  perfect  exemp- 
tion from  fanaticism.     The  care  of  the  former  falls 
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within  the  proper  province  of  a  magistrate.  The 
latter  is  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  naticmal 
prosperity.  Religious  enthusiasm  becomes  dan- 
gerous to  a  state  only  when  it  is  the  subject  of 
oppression.  There  is  in  it  an  elastic  quality  which 
repels  rigorous  coercion.  The  vivid  impressions 
of  religious  objects  wUch  it  includes^  rather  tend 
to  sink  the  value  oi  all  earthly  interests^  to  anni* 
hilate  the  world  and  all  its  concerns^  and  to  pro- 
duce a  conduct  which>  though  it  may  be  wild  and 
incoherent,  yet,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  mild,  in- 
offensive, and  benevolent.  Besides,  enthusiasm 
consisting  in  &  preternatural  state  of  exaltation^ 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  subside  in  a  short  time, 
and  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  to  purify  itself 
until  it  settles  into  calm  enlightened  piety.  It  is 
not,  like  superstition,  a  permanent  evil.  The  en- 
thusiast is  impatient  of  control  in  his  religioui^ 
concerns,  but  does  not  aspire  after  dominion.  In 
proportion  as  the  passions  are  strongly  possessed 
by  invisible  objects,  the  interests  of  the  present 
state  lose  their  ascendency^  and  the  enraptured 
enthusiast  is  more  in  danger  of  becoming  indolent 
than  factious.  The  most  effectual  way  of  trans- 
porting such  characters  into  political  excesses,  is 
to  inflame  them  by  oppression, — when  they  natu- 
rally learn  to  consider  their  enemies  as  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  oi  their 
religious  prejudices  and  passions  into  the  scale  of 
political  opposition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
complete  toleration  is  the  most  effectual  remedy 
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Efcr  their   intemperance ;    leaving  them    leisure    to 
■teilect,  and  affording  room  I'or  tlie  ordinary  motives 
l^tod  principles  of  lile  to  resume  their  ascendency. 
Ill  In  the  history  of  tliose  sects  which  have  been 
the  most  justly  branded  with  enthusiasm,  we  shall 
uniformly  find  that,  while  they  were  exasperated  by 
persecution  they  were  fierce  and  wild,  and  their 
fanaticism    continued   unsubdued ;    but   no    sooner 
were  they  left  unmolested  than  those  features  in 
_    their    character    which    excited    alarm,    gradually 
bfvore  ofF,  and  they  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
^pri  The  liistory  of  the   Baptists    who  rose,  in  tlie 
^biKteenth  century,  in  Germany,  and  of  the  Quakers 
^fe  England,  confirms  the  truth  of  this  remarlt. 

Though  the  tyrannical  measures  pursued  by 
Charles  the  First,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
naturally  excited  alarm  and  awoke  opposition,  it 
seems  evident  the  civil  war  could  never  have  been 
kindled  but  for  the  intolerable  cruelties  inflicted 
by  Laud  on  nonconformists,  which  cemented  the 
various  sects,  and  made  them  unite  in  a  vehement 
opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles,  while 
their  tenets  were  too  discordant  to  permit  them 
to  unite  in  any  thing  else.  The  magnitude  of 
eternal  interests,  and  the  mighty  force  of  religious 
passions,  were  superadded  to  the  causes  already 
existing  of  political  contention,  and  by  their  union 
kindled  those  flames  of  war  which  consumed  the 
land.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  usur- 
pation was  supported  by  no  law,  and  who  had  to 
contend  with  the  whole  weight  of  virtuous  prejudice 
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in  favour  of  thte  cotostitutiou  he  had  overtumeif 
and  the  (family  he  h^d  eocp^Ued^  practiged  an  lOfHi 
poster  policy,  and  cpntriwd'ta  retain  in  dubjefatuw) 
three  kingd0ms>hfey(t  panting  to  thei  rival  ^ds^  al 
gen?rali;  ta|#ratiQD>  md^  halanoing;  their  'pow^i 
again^t.  each  other.  .  Tl|e  importapbce of  tiiisi  exyh 
pedietij^  in.the.^res^irvatioil  of  his  power  has  beenr 
aokndwl0dgi^>-both  in  Bng^d  land  the  contii)|entr. 
by  the  most  iaveterate  enemies  of  tiiat  extraordit» 
nary  man.  The  eloquent  Bishop  of  Meaux^  inlfiift 
funeral  oration  for  Henrietta  of  France^  .ascisib^ 
his;  siijLccess  principally  to  this  measure)  nof;hil) 
administration.  Since  the  revolutions  at  jwhiohiiHf 
imiversal  religious  toleration .  took  plaoe>  amidsb 
all  our  calamities  and  reverses^  an  unexampled 
duration  of  domestic  peaoe  has  been  er^yed^i/wil^ 
two  very  short  interruptions  from  occasions  fordg»: 
from  the.  tofHc  under  present  consideralion;  aittl 
during  this  protracted  period,  the  mUd  spirit  .of 
legislation  has  communicated  itself  to  alljGiecto^ 
and  in  a  very  eminent  degree  mitigated.  )tlia{;a€rH 
mony  of  religious  zeaL  :    <h.    fl,i<l>^ 

'  A  species  of  religious  fanaticism,  it  is  confessedj 
made  its  appearance .  in  the  sixteenth  century  i  iq 
Germany,  and  in  the  next  century  ict  E^^aftdi 
\yhich  was  of  a  highly  poUtical  complexion,  ■,  md 
struck  immediately  at  the  root  of  civil  power,  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  offices  of  magistracy ; 
but  even  the  history  of  the  Baptists  iu;  Germany, 
and  of  the  Fiflh-monarchy  meUj  suppUes  reasons  for 
toleration,  since  we  see  that  the  :ob^0lXio^9,;tenets 
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vbich  distinguished  them  soon  disappeared,  and  that 
Vlder  milder  treatment  their  successors  liave  re- 
IBned  only  some  peculiarities  oi"  tlie  most  harm- 
is  kind.  The  extravagant  flights  of  fanaticism, 
■  ■visionary  spirit,  which  might  tempt  its  pos- 
to  trample  upon  the  rules  of  society,  can 
■Mwer  last  long  or  extend  far ;  for  the  principles  of 
self-preservation,  the  physical  wants  of  the  lower 
orders  especially,  who  are  most  obnoxious  to  such 
impressions,  the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  habit  of 
submission  to  superiors,  together  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  hfe,  are  principles  of  perpetual  ope- 
ntion,  the  influence  of  which  will  soon  surmount 
the  strongest  feelings,  which  operate  only  occa- 
sionally and  hy  starts,  and  will  consequently  force 
the  mind  back  into  its  proper  element.  For  the 
same  reasons  it  can  never  extend  far.  Minds  only 
4£  a  peculiar  texture  will  feel  its  impression.  A 
,ihKt  m^ority  of  every  community  %vill  be  too  wise, 
busy,  too  sensual,  or  too  phlegmatic,  to  be 
isported  into  dangeroxis  excesses  by  causes 
which  operate  on  the  imagination,  and  which 
bsve  no  relation  to  the  more  ordinary  sources  of 

I  pain  and  pleasure.  No  fanaticism  of  this  kind  has 
thoAe  its  appearance  at  present,  nor  is  there  any 
hiora  to  presume  it  wiU.  Some  degree  of  enthu- 
(^m,  perhaps,  generally  accompanies  religious 
impressions  in  uncultivated  minds,  at  their  com- 
mencement. Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  that 
religious  state  of  mind  in  which  the  imagination 
is  unduly   heated,  and   the    passions    outrun  the 
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understanding.  But  when  persons  are  first  deeply 
impressed  with  the  infinitely  momentous  concerns 
of  a  fixture  Ufe,  and  are  thereby  introduced  as  it 
were  into  a  new  worlds  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
their  religious  affections  shall  be  perfectly  regu- 
lated^  or  their  conduct,  under  circumstances  so 
novel,  be  consistent  with  the  exactest  rules  of 
propriety.  New  situations,  whether  resulting  fi-om 
a  moral  and  internal  change,  or  fi'om  outward 
circumstances,  make  it  necessary  for  some  time  to 
pass,  before  those  who  are  led  into  them  know 
perfectly  how  to  adjust  their  behaviour  to  them. 
But  if  the  profession  of  piety  be  sincere  (md  of 
hjrpocrisy  we  are  not  at  present  speaking)  it  will 
eventually  secure,  together  with  the  essential  mora! 
virtues,  a  regard  to  decorum  and  to  all  the  minu- 
ter proprieties  of  social  intercourse.  In  the  mean 
time,  where  the  love  of  God  and  man  predomi- 
nates, it  will  ill  become  the  governor  of  a  christian 
country,  and  still  less  the  governor  of  a  christian 
church,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  much  offended 
at  the  intemperate  effusions  of  honest  zeal,  as 
to  disregard  the  substance  of  religion  because  it 
may  be  deficient  in  some  of  its  more  amiable 
appendages. 

If  we  adopt  the  maxims  of  a  profane  and  care- 
less world,  we  shall  be  taught  to  look  upon  all 
zealous  christians  as  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites ;  for 
when  have  they  not,  by  a  majority  of  mankind, 
been  represented  in  that  light  ?  To  men  of  the 
world  it  appears  so  strange  that  men  should  be 
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affected  by  the  consideration  of  invisible  realities 
4a  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
sent objects ;  it  is  so  utterly  remote  from  all  their 
|)ractical  estimates :  that  they  have  no  means  of 
accounting  for  it  without  imputing  it  to  a  partial 
insanity  or  deUberate  hypocrisy.  But  this  is  only 
lone  among  numberless  glaring  inconsistencies  of 
iiiunan  conduct.  For  these  very  persons,  it  is 
probable,  have  never  formally  renounced  the  au- 
lAliority  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  commands  us  to 
ff  seek  ^rst  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor  the  certainty 
of  an  eternal  state,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
interests  and  prospects  of  the  present  are  anni- 
hilated ;  and  yet  they  are  surprised  to  find  that 
good  and  evil  should  be  estimated  with  regard  to 
■their  respective  magnitude,  and  that  any  should  be 
-weak  enough  to  credit  the  declarations  and  obey 
■the  precepts  of  our  common  Lord.  Such  is  the 
fascination  of  the  world,  and  so  complete  its 
trinraph  in  effecting  a  total  divorce  of  the  specu- 
lations from  tlie  practical  belief  of  professed  chris- 
tians. If  the  truths  which  religion  reveals,  and 
the  hopes  it  inspues,  respect  an  infinite  good,  and 
the  present  life  be,  as  we  know  by  experience, 
riiort  and  transitory,  it  must  be  the  truest  wisdom 
to  be  deeply  solicitous  to  attain  that  good,  and 
ito  be  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  present 
jileasure  and  convenience  with  a  view  to  it;  and 
when  this  is  the  habitual  state  of  the  mind,  it  will 
imprint  some  traces  of  itself  in  the  external  de- 
|wrtmeiit,  which   the  irreligious  pait  of  mankind 
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willbeisure  to  brand  with  the  name  of  hypocrisy 
or  fiuiattcism.  •  "         ' 

The  primitive  chtistianl^  encountered  this  r^ 
proach>  and  thdr>  successors  must  43xpect  it  ik^ 
proportion  as'  tbey  tread  in  their  steps.  ThM? 
worid  to  1  which  we  are  hastening  wiU  deternritnf 
who  aref  i  jusdy-  chargeable  with  folly ;  they  who' 
treat  eternal  things  according  tx^  their  true  natnrt^^ 
who,  making  the  service  of'  Ood  thefar  su|)irelif^ 
concern^  pass  the  time  of  then"  sojourning  het^el  in 
fear;  or  tfaey^  the  language  (tf  whose  condudt>  i^ 
''  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  wiftidiel^  '^^Jfiq 

To  suppose  that  that  re%ious  state  of  iniiid'^itf 
which  devout  affections  are'  highly  [vaiseld}^  ><lfi( 
en(t^us»astic,  is  a  most  pemicioiirs  mistake;^  attft 
would  in  its  consequences  uttefrly  extirpttte^f^H 
li^to,  and  expunge  a  great  part  of  the  Soriptnrek^ 
Tjse  smallest  acquaintance  witii  the  New^  ^  l^cista^ 
ment  snust  c(mvince :  every  one  that  die  'i^oisti^ 
and  primitive  christians  were  no  strangers  to  tftMf 
strongest  religious   emotions.  ■    ^^   ^ijif^ 

We  read  of  a  ''joy  unspeakable  and  filU  of  gloi^," 
of  a  ''  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,^ '  Witt? 
innumerable  other  expressions  of  a  similar^  k^Mly 
which  indicate  strong  and  vehement  emotibhs'^^ 
mind.  That  the  great  objects  of  christknityf 
called  eternity,  heaven  and  hell,  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  justify  vivid  emotions  of  joy,  feafy 
and  love,  is  indisputable,  if  it  be  allowed  we  hav^ 

•*  Whenever   a   word   is  placed  thus  between  "biackets,  it  is 
supplied  conjecturally,  the  manuscript  being  illegilAe.-^£il. 
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any  relation  to   them ;  nor  is  it  less    certain  that 

religion  could  never  have  any  powerful    influence, 

if,  it  did  not  influence  through  the  medium  of  the 

ivffectionB.     All  objects  which  have  any  permanent 

niflitence,  influence  the  conduct  in  this  way.     We 

■auy  possibly  be  first  set  in  motion  by  their  sup- 

Pjeeed    connexion    with    our    interest;    but    unless 

they  draw  to  themselves  particular  affections,  the 

piirsuit  soon  terminates. 

^ III  The  cool  calculation  of  interest  operates  only 
j||i  times;  we  are  habitually  borne  forward  in  all 
parts  of  our  career  by  specific  affections  and  pas- 
sions ;.  some  more  simple  and  original,  others  com- 
plicated and  acquired.  In  men  of  a  vulgar  cast, 
the  grosser  appetites,  in  minds  more  elevated,  the 
passions  of  sympathy,  taste,  ambition,  the  pleasures 
of  imagination,  are  the  springs  of  motion.  The 
ffld  triumphs  over  its  votaries  by  ap)jroaching 
I  the  side  of  their  passions ;  and  it  does 
so  much  deceive  their  reason  as  captivate 
■  heart. 

It  is  in  this  way  the  love  of  the  world  must  be 
Mpelled.  As  it  is  not  chiefly  by  imposing  on  the 
understanding,  or  misleading  the  rational  assent, 
&tat  the  world  triumphs  over  its  votaries,  so  the 
mere  inculcation  of  rehgious  tnith  on  the  intellect, 
without  forming  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on 
the  heart,  will  never  be  sufficient  to  emancipate 
tts  from  its  control.  The  difficulties  which  accrue 
religious  career,  especially  at  its  outset,  are 
aQj{.an4  formidable,  that  unless  we  axe  deeply 
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inter etted  as  well,  as  convmcedy  perse vemiice  i& 
impracticable.  In  that  victory  over  the  world 
which  is  promised  to  &,ith^  it  is  necessary  to  opt 
pose  feeling  to  feelings  and  pleasure  to  pleasure. 
The  intemperate  attachment  to  sensual  pleasure 
must  be  subdued  by  the  fear  of  punidunait;  thes 
vain  and  extravagant  hopes  which  present  scenes  > 
intqpire  must  be  effaced  by  hopes  more  solid.  an4| 
more  animating ;  and  to  wean  us  fixmi  the  breasta> 
of  earthly^  we  must  be  led  to  the  breasts  of.  fijpi- 
ritual,  consolation.  >h 

The  world  amuses,  enchants,  transports  us^;  hMf, 
shall  r^igion  teach  us  to  triumph  over  it,  if  K: 
present  nothing  but  speculative  conclusions,  fandr 
if  the  views  of  a  rational  self-interest  which  it  dts^ 
plays,  were  not  intimately  associated  with  objeot^i 
adapted  to  engage  and  fill  the  heart  ?  Would  tb#i 
primitive  christians  have,  taken  joyfuUy  ihe  spoiUegr 
of  their  goods,  because  they  had  in  heaven  a  xf^X^ 
enduring  substance?  Would  they  not  (mly  hw^ 
felt  calm  and  resolute,  but  accounted  ."  it  all  joj^ 
when  they  suffered  divers  persecutions,"  if  the 
objects  of  eternity  had  not  occupied  a  large  shiur^ 
of  their  affections  ?  .  i 

The  familiar  acknowledgment.  Video  meliam 
prohoqtie,  deteriora  sequor ;  the  frequency  with 
which  men  act  contrary  to  the  most  mature  con- 
victions of  reason  and  conscience,  shews  how  in^ 
efficacious  is  a  mere  speculative  conviction^  Mdiea 
opposed  to  inveterate  habits  and  passions.  What 
is  the  defect  here  experienced,  but  a  want  c^  the 
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■Correspondent  feelings  and  impressions  from  which 
Itbat  state  of  desire  results  which  impels  to  vir- 
t.teons  action  ? 

As  the  objects  of  religion  are  infinite  and  eternal, 
if  the  mind  is  duly  affected  by  them  at  all,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  propagate  their 
correspondent  affections  more  and  more ;  and  will 
probably  tend  ultimately  to  absorb  and  extinguish 
all  other  hopes  and  fears. 

Though  good  men  are  continually  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  this  state,  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible  nor    desu-able   they  should  reach  it    in   this 
The  multitude  of  pains,  difficulties,  and  per- 
llexities,  with  which  they  have  to  encounter,  are 
lontinually  drawing  their  attention  to  present  ob- 
;  and    the   duties    of  the  present  state    could 
be   performed    in  that  exalted  state  of  spiri- 
ility.      An  eminent   degree  and  vigour  of  the 
gious  affections,  then,  ought  not  to  be  denomi- 
fenaticism,   unless   they   arise    from   wrong 
lews  of  religion,  or  are  so  much  indulged   as  to 
cHsquaiify  for  the  duties  of  society.     Within  tliese 
limits,  the    more    elevated    devotional    sentiments 
are,  the    more   perfect    is    the    character,  and  the 
more   suited  to    the  destination  of  a   being,  who 
has,   indeed,   an  important  part  to  act  here,  but 
who  stands  on  the  confines  of  eternity.     He  may 
justly  be  styled  a  fanatic,    who,  under  a  pretence 
H  of  spirituality,  neglects  the  proper  business  of  life, 
B^r  who,  from  mistaken  ^icws  of  religion,    elevates 
^nunself  to   an   imaginary   superiority  to  the  riilca 
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of  virtue  wai  morality.  Whatever  Otiker  k&id  of 
fiinaticisin>  real  or  pretended^  [^stsj  ee^tis  not 
to  fall)  in  the  smallest  degree^  mider  the  cotidnet 
of  the  civil  magistrate;  nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  immorality  being  inculcated  under  any  <H)itiI]^ 
tion  of  die  dnristian  doctrine.  Many  religioiis 
systems,  considered  in  their  theory^  may  seem  Id 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  vice;  they  may, 
in  their  speculative  consequences,  set  aside  the 
obligations  of  virtue;  but  the  uncorrupted  ditftaiss 
of  conscience,  the  general  sentiments,  of  wiantrwri 
respecting  right  and  wrong,  and  the  dose  lAiaii6e 
betwixt  devotion  and  virtue,  wXL  always  cotmtieract 
this  tendency,  so  far,  that  the  same  perdon'wiB 
be  more  moral  with  very  erroneous  reUgiouiS  o|»- 
nions,  than  without  religion.  A  practical  cHsregald 
to  piety  is  the  prolific  source  of  vice.  Wl»  '^6/31 
find  the  minds  of  every  sect  of  christiahi?;  Who  ibfe 
zealous  in  religion,  superior  to  those^  vAxo  are 
careless  and  profane.  Whatever  tend^  td  'dMW 
the  attention  to  God  and  eternity,  tetadS'  tb  db- 
stroy  the  dominion  of  sin.  Under  the  varied  "ibhlte 
of  religious  belief  which  have  prevailed  ^itto^'tiife 
different  parties  of  christians,  little  variatiott^  *  has 
taken  place  in  the  rule  of  life.  In  the  ffrst^^e 
ci  Christianity,  the  church  was  aom^ed,  'hf  the 
malice  of  its  enemies,  of  the  most  i^aihi^fUI'  find 
unnatural  practices;  which  it  disclaimed,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  very  injudiciously  insinuated  that 
the  Gnostics  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  Were 
alleged :    but   the   result   of  the   more   calm  and 
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jsiooate  investigation  of  later  times,  has  been 

^  growing  conviction  that  these  surmises  had  no 

*  T[|oundation    in   Tact.      The    doctrines    of  our   holy 

.religion  may  be  wofully  curtailed  and  corrupted, 

.and   its    profession    gink    into    formality ;    but   its 

wral    precepts    are    so    plain    and    striking,    and 

urded    by    such    clear  and    awful    sanctions,    as 

render  it  impossible  it  can  ever  be  converted 

|ito  an  active  instrument  of  vice.     Let  the  appeal 

be  made  to  facts.     Look  through  all  the  di£ferent 

sects  and   jiarties  into  which    professed  christians 

aie   unhappily    divided.      Where   is  there    one  to 

Lg)^  found  who  has  innovated  in  the  rule  of  life, 

f^y  substituting  vice  in  place  of  virtue  ?    The  fears 

.putertained  from   this  (]uarter  must  be  considered 

:as  chimerical  and  unfounded  until  they  are  con- 

_  j^med  by  the  e\idence  of  facts.     In  those  districts 

H^  which  the  dissenters  and  methodists  have  been 

H^ost  zealous  and  successful  in  village  preaching, 

H^e  the  morals  of  the  people  more  corrupted  than 

H jn   other  places  1     Are   they    distinguished    by    a 

H|g;reater    degree    of    profligacy,    mtemperance,   and 

H^^auchery,    than    the    inhabitants  of  other   parts 

H^,the  country?     The  advocates  of  rigorous  mea- 

H^pres  will  scarcely  have  the  temerity  to  put  the 

r question  upon  tliis  issue;    and  until  they  do,  all 

their  pretended  dread  of  the  growth  of  hcentious- 

ness  from  village  preaching,  will  be  considered  as 

nothing  but  artiflce. 

To  contend  for  the  legal  monopoly  of  religious 
instruction,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  morals 
VOL.  in.  D  n 
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of  the  pe(^e>  is  a  similar  kind  of  policy-  wiUi 
that  of  the  papists^  who  withhold  the  ScriptureB 
froOL  the  common  pe(^le>  lest  they  should  be ,  be- 
trayed into  heresy*  We  all  perceive  the  design  ci 
the  papist  in  this  restriction  is  to.{»*event  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge^  which  would  be  fatal  to  ghosdy 
dominion.  Is  it  not  equally  evident  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  instruct  the  populace  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  originates  in  this  jealousy  of  power  2 

We  must^  at  leasts  be  pennitted  to  express  pur 
surprise  at  the  profound  si^acity  of  those  who 
can  discover  a  design  to  destroy  morality  by  incut 
eating  religion^  and  a  purpose  of  making  men 
vicious  by  making  them  serious.  Plain  men  must 
be  excused  if  they  are  startled  by  such  refined 
and  intricate  paradoxes. 

It  highly  becomes  those  who  are  the  advocates 
for  the  interference  of  government  to  restrain  the 
efforts  of  methodists  and  dissenters  to  diffuse  the 
principles  of  knowledge  and  piety,  to  advert  to 
the  consequences  which  must  result.  ' 

Those  who  are  conscientious  will  feel  it  their 
duty,  in  opposition  to  the  mandates  of  authority^ 
to  proceed  patiently,  enduring  whatever  punish- 
ment the  legislature  may  think  proper  to  inflict 
The  government,  irritated  at  their  supposed  cri- 
minal obstinacy,  will  be  tempted  to  enact  severer 
laws,  accompanied  with  severer  penalties,  which 
the  truly  conscientious  will  still  think  it  their  duty 
to  brave,  imitating  the  example  of  the  primitive 
teachers   of  Christianity,   who   departed  from   the 
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presence  of  the  council,  "  rejoicing  that  they  were 
thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Chriat" 
Thus  will  commence  a  struggle  betwixt  the  ruling 
powers  and  the  most  upright  part  of  the  subjects, 
which  shall  first  wear  each  other  out,  the  one  by 
infliction,  or  the  otiier  by  endurance ;  prisons  will  be 
crowded,  cruel  punishments  will  become  familiar, 
and -blood  probably  will  be  spilt.  The  nation  will 
be  afflicted  with  the  frightful  spectacle  of  innocent 
and  exemplary  characters  suffering  the  utmost  ven- 
geance of  the  law  for  crimes  which  the  sufferers 
glory  in  having  committed. 

It  is  an  inlierent  and  inseparable  inconvenience 
in  persecution  that  it  knows  not  where  to  stop. 
It  only  aims  at  first  to  crush  the  obnoxious  sect ; 
it  meets  with  a  sturdy  resistance  ;  it  then  punishes 
the  supposed  crime  of  obstinacy,  till  at  length  the 
oi^inal  magnitude  of  the  error  is  little  thought 
of  in  the  solicitude  to  maintain  the  rights  of  au> 
thority.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  to 
Trajan,*  treating  of  the  persecution  of  christians. 
Their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
mandates  of  supreme  authority  [constituted  the 
crime.]  In  other  penal  laws,  a  proportion  is 
usually  observed  betwixt  the  crime  and  the  pu- 
nishment, the  evil  and  the  remedy ;  but  here  the 
pride  of  dictating  and  imposing  mingles  itself,  and 
draws  [reasons]  for  severity  even  from  the  insig- 
nificance  of  the  error  and  of  the  persecuted  sect, 
which  should  be  its  protection. 

_  •  Lib.  X.  Epifl.  97.— Ed. 

■  D   D  2 
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As  the  power  of  the  community  is  delegated  to 
the  magistrate  to  enable  him  to  punish  such  de^ 
linquencies^  and  to  avenge  such  injuries^  as  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  leave  to'  the  resentment  of  theindi^ 
vidual  to  punish^  the  voice  of  law  should  ever  bef 
in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of 
reason.  It  should  punish  only  those  actions  which- 
are  previously  condemned  in  the  tribunal  of  e¥^eiy 
man's  own  breast.  The  majesty  of  law,  considered 
as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action,  can  only  b^ 
maintained  by  its  agreement  with  the  simple  and' 
unsophisticated  decisions  of  the  mind  Tes{)ieeting 
right  and  wrong.  On  these  principles  law  is  ^fi^ 
titled  to  profound  veneration  as  a  sort  of  secondary' 
morality,  or  an  application  of  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  social  order  to  the  real  situation  and 
actual  circumstances  of  mankind.  As  the  civil 
magistrate  is  invested  with  a  portion  of  dilin^' 
authority  for  the  government  of  men,  *  so  wise 
Ic^lation  is  a  reservoir  of  moral  regulation  ^  and 
principles  drawn  from  the  springs  and  fountains^  'dP 
eternal  justice.  When  government  is  thus  don*" 
ducted,  it  leagues  all  the  virtues  on  its  side ;  what- 
ever is  venerable,  whatever  is  good  rallies  round 
the  standard  of  authority  ;  and  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  is  to  support  virtue  itsel£  In 
persecution  it  is  directly  the  opposite.  When  in- 
nocent persons  [suflFer]  for  a  resolute  adherence 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  sentiments  of 
moral  approbation  are  necessarily  disjoined  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws. 
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The  fear  of  civil  punishment  is  a  motive  which 
the  wisdom  of  mankind  has  superadded  to  the 
other  motives  which  operate  to  restrain  men  from 
criminal  conduct.  The  contempt  and  hatred  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  dread  of  punishment 
Irom  an  invisible  Judge,  are  not  alvrays  found  in 
fact  to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  control  the  unnily 
passions  of  bad  men.  In  addition  to  this,  men 
have  contrived  so  to  organize  society,  that  the 
disturbers  of  other  men's  peace  and  the  invaders 
of  thch  rights  shall  have  to  dread  an  adequate 
punishment  from  the  arm  of  a  public  person  who 
represents  the  community.  As  the  fears  with  which 
human  laws  inspire  offenders,  are  superadded  mo- 
tives, they  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  an  original 
one.  They  are  a  superstructure  which  can  only 
stand  on  the  foundation  of  those  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong  which  the  simplest  dictates  of  the 
understanding  recognise.  To  disjoin  the  fear  of 
human  [laws]  from  its  natural  associates,  the  for- 
feiture of  public  esteem,  and  the  dread  of  divine 
wrath,  is  a  solecism  of  the  most  glaring  nature. 

Again,  the  terror  of  punishment  is  designed  to 
operate  on  the  community  at  large,  not  on  a  small 
number  of  people  of  a  peculiar  manner  of  thinking. 
But  the  great  body  of  a  people  are  affected  only 
by  what  is  palpable ;  they  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend subtle  and  refined  reasoning.  It  is  only  what  is 
plain  and  evident  that  is  tangible  by  their  gross  con- 
ceptions. Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  criminality 
of  persisting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience 
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in  matters  of  religion  were  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, it  would  remain  a  very  improper  object  of 
punishment,  because  the  evidence  of  its  criminality 
could  never  be  generally  understood.  The  guilt 
of  the  sufferer  would  always  be  considered  as  very 
equivocal;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  community 
[divided]  between  the  condenmation  of  the  per- 
secuted party  and  the  government.  From  this 
will  naturally  follow  two  parties  in  the  state,  in- 
fluenced with  the  most  vehement  mutual  resent- 
ment and  antipathy ;  and  all  the  combustible 
materials  already  collected  are  liable  to  be  kindled 
by  the  sparks  of  reli^ous  contention.  Have  not 
religious  persecutions  been  almost  invariably  the 
harbinger  of  civil  wars,  alarming  commotions,  and 
awful  calamities  ?  Persecution  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion raises  up  the  very  hydra  it  is  meant  to  destroy. 
The  only  plausible  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
defended,  is  the  danger  of  the  state  accruing  from 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  matters  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure 
pubUc  tranquillity,  to  establish  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion. But  when  persecutions  are  adopted,  the 
lawfiilness  of  those  very  measures  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  contention,  as  interesting  as  the  dissensions 
it  is  designed  to  terminate. 

The  question  of  the   claim  to  liberty  of  con- 
science is  surely  a  question  of  this  kind. 
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PREFACE. 


After  having  discussed  so  largely,  in  some 
former  publications,  the  question  of  strict  com- 
munion, that  is,  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
Baptist  denomination,  of  confining  their  fellowship 
to  members  of  their  own  community,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  the  public  with  the  sub- 
ject any  further,  not  having  the  least  ambition  for 
the  last  word  in  controversy.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  condense  the  substance  of  the  argument  within 
a  smaller  compass,  so  as  to  render  it  accessible 
to  such  as  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  peruse  a  large  performance.  It  hiis  been 
my  endeavour  to  cut  off  every  thing  superfluous, 
and,  without  doing  injury  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  to  present  tlie  reasoning  which  sustains  it 
in  a  concise  and  popular  form :  how  far  I  have 
succeeded,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
reader. 

I  would  only  remark  here,  that  all  I  have  seen 
and  heard  concurs  to  convince  me,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  communion  rests  almost  entirely  on 
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authority^  and  that  were  the  influence  of  a  few 
great  names  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  under  its 
own  weight.  Among  those  of  recent  date,  none 
has  been  more  regarded  than  that  of  the  late 
venerable  Fuller;  and  as  he  left  a  manuscript  on 
this  subject  to  be  published  after  his  death,  he  is 
considered  as  having  deposed  his  dying  testimony 
in  its  favour.  That  he  felt  some  predilection  to 
a  practice  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed, and  whose  propriety  was  very  rarely  ques- 
tioned in  his  early  days,  is  freely  admitted ;  but 
that  he  all  along  felt  some  hesitation  on  the ;  sub- 
ject, and  that  his  mind  was  not  completely  •  made 
up,  I  am  induced  to  believe  from  several  ciJfOum- 
stances.  First,  from  the  fact  of  his  proposing 
himself  to  commune  at  Cambridge,  with  the  liill 
knowledge  of  there  being  paedobaptists  present. 
Secondly,  from  a  conversation  which  passed,  many 
years  a^o,  between  him  and  the  writer  of  these 
lines.  In  reply  to  his  observation,  that  we  act 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  with  our  pa^do- 
baptist  brethren,  since  they  also  insist  on  baptiam 
as  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  communion,  it  wito 
remarked,  that  this  was  a  mere  argumenium  ad 
hominem ;  it  might  serve  to  silence  the  clamour^ 
of  those  psedobaptists,  who  while  they  adhered 
to  that  principle,  charged  us  >with  bigotry ;  but 
that  still  it  did  not  touch  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  a  previous  inquiry  occurs,  whether 
any  thing  more  is  requisite  to  communion,  on 
scriptural  grounds,  than  a  vital  union  with  Christ : 
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his  answer  was.  When  mured  communion  is  phced 
on  that  footing!;,  I  never  yet  ventured  to  attack  it. 
Hence  I  am  compelled  to  consider  his  posthiunous 
tract  rather  as  a  trial  of  what  might  be  adduced 
on  that  side  of  the  controversy,  with  a  view  to 
provoke  further  inquiry,  than  the  result  of  deli- 
berate and  settled  conviction.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
great  as  his  merits  were,  he  was  but  a  man,  and 
as  such  liable  to  err,  even  on  subjects  of  much 
greater  importance.  All  I  wish  is,  that  without 
regard  to  human  names  or  authorities,  the  matter 
in  debate  may  be  entirely  determuied  by  an  un- 
prejudiced appeal  to  reason  and  scripture. 

The  prevalence  of  this  disposition  to  bow  to 
authority,  and  to  receive  opinions  upon  trust,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote. 
A  highly  respected  friend  of  mine,  on  asking  one 
of  his  deacons,  a  man  of  primitive  piety  and  in- 
tegrity, what  objections  he  had  to  mixed  com- 
munion, he  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  that  he 
had  two ;  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Fuller  did  not 
^prove  of  it ;  and  in  the  next,  the  scripture 
declares,  that  "  he  who  pulls  down  a  hedge,  a  ser- 
pent shall  bite  him."  The  good  man  very  properly 
I  placed  that  reason  first,  which  carried  the  greatest 
weight  with  it. 
In  short,  there  is  a  certain  false  refinement  and 
subtlety  in  the  argument  for  strict  communion, 
which  would  never  occur  to  a  plain  man,  who 
was  left  solely  to  the  guidance  of  scripture.  In 
common  with  almost  every  other  error,  it  derived 
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its  origin  from  the  public  teachers  of  religion, 
and  with  a  change  of  sentiment  in  them,  it  will 
gradually  disappear;  nor  will  it  be  long  ere  our 
churches  will  be  surprised  that  they  su£fered  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed,  by  specious,  but  hollow 
sophistry,  into  a  practice  so  repulsive  and  so  im- 
politic. 

Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica 
Veritas. 

October  7,  1826. 
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It  is  admitted,  by  all  denominations  of  chris- 
tians, with  the  exception  of  one,  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
and  that  it  was  designed  by  its  Founder  for  one 
of  the  principal  indications  and  expressions  of  that 
fraternal  affection  which  ought  to  distinguish  his 
followers.  Though  the  communion  of  saints  is  of 
larger  extent,  comprehending  all  those  sentiments 
and  actions  by  which  christians  are  especially 
united,  the  joint  participation  of  this  rite  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  constitute  an  important 
branch  of  that  communion.  So  important  a  part 
has  it  been  considered,  that  it  has  usurped  the 
Dame  of  the  whole ;  and  when  any  dispute  arises 
respecting  the  terms  of  communion,  it  is  generally 
understood  to  relate  to  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  Lord's  table. 

Whether  all  real  christians  are  entitled  to  share 
in  this  privilege,  whether  it  forms  a  part  of  that 
spiritual  provision  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
family  of  the  faithful,  or  whether  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive patrimony  of  a  sect,  who  (on  the  ground  of 
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their  supposed  imperfection)  are  authorized  to 
repel  the  rest,  is  the  question  which  it  is  my 
purpose,  in  the  following  pages,  briefly  and  cahnly 
to  discuss. 

The  first  conclusion  to  which  we  should  natu- 
rally arrive,  would  probably  favour  the  more  Uberal 
system ;  we  should  be  ready  to  suppose  that  he 
who  is  accepted  of  Christ  ought  also  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  his  brethren,  and  that  he  whose  right  to 
the  thing  signified  was  not  questioned,  possessed 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  outward  sign.  There 
are  some  truths  which  are  so  self-evident,  that  a 
formal  attempt  to  prove  them  has  the  appearasice 
of  trifling,  where  the  premises  and  the  conclusion 
so  nearly  coincide,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out 
the  intermediate  links  that  at  once  separate  and 
connect  them.  Whether  the  assertion,  that  s31 
sincere  christians  are  entitled  to  a  place  at  the 
Lord's  table  is  of  that  description,  will  more  clearly 
appear  as  we  advance ;  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  a  feeling  of  the  kind  just  mentioned, 
has  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  discussion. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
has  long  subsisted  in  this  country,  in  relation  to 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  together  with  the 
mode  of  administering  that  rite.  While  the  great 
body  of  the  christian  world  administer  baptism  to 
infants,  and  adopt  the  practice  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring  the  sacramental  water,  there  are  some 
who   contend  that   baptism  should  be  confined  to 
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'Ihose  who  are  capable  of  understanding  the  articles 
of  the  christian  religion,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
idults,  and  that  the  proper  mode  is  the  immersion 
of  the  whole  body.  They  who  maintain  the  last 
of  these  opinions,  were  formally  designated  by  the 
gpjrellation  of  anabaptists  ;  but  as  that  term  implied 
tiiat  they  assumed  a  right  of  repeating  baptism, 
when  in  reality  their  only  reason  for  baptizing 
such  as  had  been  sprinkled  in  their  infancy,  was, 
that  they  looked  upon  the  baptism  of  infants  as  a 
mere  human  invention,  the  candour  of  modem 
times  has  changed  the  invidious  appellation  of 
aaabaptist,  to  the  more  simple  one  of  baptist. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  the  defence 
of  that  class  of  christians,  thougli  their  views  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  my  own ;  one  conse- 
quence, however,  necessarily  results.  We  are 
compelled,  by  virtue  of  them,  to  look  upon  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellow-christians  as  unbaptized. 
On  no  other  ground  can  we  maintain  our  prin- 
ciples, or  justify  our  conduct.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred,  too  hastily  in  my  opinion,  that  we  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  their  communion,  whatever 
judgement  we  may  form  of  their  sincerity  and  piety. 
Baptism,  it  is  alleged,  is,  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, an  indispensable  term  of  communion  ; 
and  however  highly  we  may  esteem  many  of  our 
pKdobaptist  brethren,  yet,  as  we  cannot  but  decsn 
them  unbaptized,  we  must  of  necessity  consider 
them  as  disqualified  for  an  approach  to  the  Lord's 
table.      It  is    evident    that    this    reasoning   rests 
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entirely  on  the  assumption  that  baptism  is  invar 
riably  a  necessary  condition  of  communion — ^an 
opinion  which  it  is  not  surprising  the  baptists 
should  have  embraced^  since  it  has  long  passed 
current  in  the  christian  worlds  and  been  received 
by  nearly  all  denominations  of  christians.  The 
truth  is,  it  has  never,  till  of  late,  become  a  prac- 
tical question,  nor  could  it  while  all  parties  ac- 
knowledged each  other's  baptism.  It  was  only 
when  a  religious  denomination  arose,  whose  prin- 
ciples compelled  them  to  deny  the  validity  of  any 
other  baptism  besides  that  which  they  themselves 
practised,  that  the  question  respecting  the  relation 
which  that  ordinance  bears  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
could  have  any  influence  on  practice.  But  a 
doctrine  which  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
practice,  is  received  with  Uttle  or  no  examination ; 
and  to  this  must  be  imputed  the  facility  with 
which  it  has  been  so  generally  admitted  that  bs^ 
tism  must  necessarily  and  invariably  precede  an 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  wide  circular 
tion,  however,  of  this  doctrine,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  the  effect  of  softening  the  severity  of  cen- 
sure on  that  conduct  (however  singular  it  may 
appear)  which  is  its  necessary  result :  such  is  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  baptists,  in  confining 
their  communion  to  those  whom  they  deem  bap- 
tized ;  wherein  they  act  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  with  all  other  christians,  who  assume  it 
for  granted  that  baptism  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary   to    the   reception   of  the   sacrament.     The 
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'point  on  which  they  differ  is  the  nature  of  that 
institution,  which  we  place  in  immersion,  and  of 
which  we  suppose  rational  and  accountable  agents 
the  only  fit  subjects ;  this  opinion,  combined  with 
the  other  generally  received  one,  that  none  are 
entitled  to  receive  tlie  oucharist  but  such  as  have 
been  baptized,  leads  inevitably  to  the  practice 
which  seems  so  singular,  and  gives   so  much  of- 

'  fence — the  restricting  of  communion  to  our  own 
denomination.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  baptism 
is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  condition 
of  church  fellowship,  and  it   is   impossible  for  the 

'baptists  to  act  otherwise.     That  their  practice  in 

'  this  particular  is  harsh  and  illiberal,  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  it  is  the  infallible  consequence  of  the 
opinion   generally  entertained   respecting  commu- 

'  nion,  conjoined  with  their  peculiar  views  of  the 
baptismal  rite.  The  recollection  of  this  may  suf- 
fice to  rebut  the  ridicule,  and  silence  the  clamour, 
of  those  who  loudly  condemn  the  baptists  for  a 
proceeding,  wliich,  were  they  but  to  change  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  their  own  prin- 
ciples would  compel  them  to  adopt.     They  both  con- 

"cur  in  a  common  principle,  from  which  the  practice 
deemed  so  offensive  is  tlie  necessary  result. 

Considered  as  an  argumeiidim  ad  hominem,  or 
an  appeal  to  the  avowed  principles  of  our  oppo- 
nents,  this  reasoning  may  be  sufficient  to  shield 
us  from  that  severity  of  reproach  to  which  we  are 
often  exposed,  nor  ought  we  to  he  censured  for 
acting  upon  a  system  which  is  sanctioned  by  our 
VOL.   in.  E  E 
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accusers.  Still  it  leaves  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  untouched ;  for  the  inquiry  r^nains  open^ 
whether  baptism  f^  an  indispensable  pre-requisite 
to  communion ;  in  other  words,  whether  they  stand 
in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  involun- 
tary neglect  of  the  first,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the 
title  to  the  last. 

The  chief,  I  might  say  the  only,  argument  for 
the  restricted  plan  of  communion,  is  derived  from 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church.  It  is  alleged,  with  some 
appearance  of  plausibility,  that  the  first  duty  en^ 
joined  on  the  primitive  converts  to  Christianity  was 
to  be  baptized,  that  no  repeal  of  the  law  has  taken 
place  since,  that  the  apostles  uniformly  baptized 
their  converts  before  they  admitted  them  to  the 
sacrament,  and  that,  during  the  first  and  purest 
ages,  the  church  knew  of  no  members  who  had 
not  submitted  to  that  rite  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
in  declining  a  union  with  those,  whom,  however 
estimable  in  other  respects,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider as  unbaptized,  we  are  following  the  highest 
precedents,  and  treading  in  the  hallowed  steps  of 
the  inspired  teachers  of  religion.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  reasoning 
who  are  the  advocates  of  strict  communion ;  and 
as  it  approaches  with  a  lofty  and  imposing  air,  and 
has  prevailed  with  thousands,  to  embrace  what 
appears  to  me  a  most  serious  error,  I  must  bespeak 
the  reader's  patience,  while  I  endeavour  to  sift  it  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  to  expose  its  fallacy* 
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Precedent  deri\'ed  from  tlie  practice  of  inspired 
men  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  laze,  in  exsct 
proportion  as  the  spirit  of  it  is  copied,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is  acted  upon.  If, 
neglectful  of  these,  we  attend  to  the  letter  only,  we 
shall  be  betrayed  into  the  most  serious  mistakes, 
since  there  are  numerous  actions  recorded  of  the 
apostles  in  the  government  of  the  cluirch,  which  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  presumption  to 
imitate.  Above  all  tilings,  it  is  necessary,  before 
we  proceed  to  found  a  rule  of  action  on  precedent, 
carefully  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurred,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it 
was  founded.  The  apostles,  it  is  acknowledged, 
admitted  none  to  the  Lord's  supper,  but  such  as 
were  previously  baptized  ;  but  under  what  circum- 
stances did  they  maintain  this  course  !  It  was  at 
a  time  when  a  mistake  respecting  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Legislator  on  the  subject  of  baptism  was 
impossible;  it  was  wliile  a  diversity  of  opinion 
relating  to  it  could  not  possibly  subsist,  because 
inspired  men  were  at  hand,  ready  to  remove  every 
doubt,  and  satisfy  the  mind  of  every  honest  in- 
qoirer.  It  was  under  circumstances  that  must 
have  convicted  him  who  declined  compliance  with 
that  orduiance,  of  wilful  prevarication,  and  stub' 
bom  resistance  to  the  delegates  and  representatives 
of  Christ,  who  commissioned  them  to  promulgate 
his  laws,  with  an  express  assurance  that  "  wtwever 
rejected  them,  rejected  him,  and  whoever  received 
them,  received  him,"  and  that  to  refuse  to  obey 
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their  word,  exposed  the  offender  to  a  severer 
doom  than  was  allotted  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.^ 
Their  instructions  were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken^ 
their ,  authority  too  sacred  to  be  contemned  by  a 
professor  of  Christianity,  without  being  guilty  of 
daring  impiety.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  could  they  have  acted  -  differently 
from  what  they  did?  To  have  received  into  the 
church  men  who  disputed  their  inspiration  and  de* 
spised  their  injunctions,  would  have  been  to  betray 
their  trust,  and  to  renounce  their  pretensions  as 
the  living  depositaries  of  the  mind  of  Christ :  to 
have  admitted  those  who,  beUeving  then:  inspira- 
tion, yet  reftised  a  compliance  with  their  orders, 
would  have  let  into  the  church  the  most  unheard- 
of  licentiousness,  and  polluted  it,  by  incorporating 
with  its  members  the  worst  of  men.  Neither  of 
these  could  be  thought  of,  and  no  other  alternative 
remained  but  to  insist  as  a  test  of  sincerity'  on  a 
punctual  compliance  with  what  was  known  and 
acknowledged  as  the  apostolic  doctrine.  "We  are 
of  God,"  says  St.  John :  *'  he  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not 
us:  hereby  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  error."  f  In  short,  the  apostles  reftised 
to  impart  the  external  privileges  of  the  church  to 
such  as  impugned  their  authority,  or  contenmed 
their  injunctions,  which,  whoever  persisted  in  the 
neglect  of  baptism  at  that  time,  and  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, must  necessarily  have  done. 

•  Matt.  X.  14,  15.  f  1  John  iv.  6. 
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But  in  declining  the  communion  of  modern 
pjedobaptists,  however  eminent  their  piety,  there 
is  really  nothing  analogous  to  that  method  of 
proceeding.  The  resemblance  fails  in  its  most  es- 
sential features.  'In  repelling  an  unbaptized  person 
from  their  communion,  supposing  such  a  one  to 
have  presented  himself,  they  would  have  rejected 
the  violator  of  a  known  precept;  he  whom  we 
refuse  is,  at  most,  chai^able  only  with  mistaking  it. 
The  former  must  either  have  neglected  an  acknow- 
ledged precept,  and  thus  evinced  a  mind  destitute 
of  principle,  or  he  must  have  set  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  at  defiance,  and  thus  have  classed 
with  parties  of  the  worst  description.  Our  ptedo- 
baptist  brethren  are  e.\posed  to  neither  of  these 
charges :  convince  them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
baptized,  in  the  method  which  we  approve,  and 
they  stand  ready,  many  of  them  at  least,  we  cannot 
doubt,  stand  ready  to  perform  it ;  convince  them 
that  it  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  apostolic  commission,  and  they 
will,  without  hesitation,  bow  to  that  authority. 

The  most  rigid  baptist  will  probably  admit  that, 
however  clear  and  irresistible  the  evidence  of  his 
sentiments  may  appear  to  himself,  there  are  those 
whom  it  fails  to  convince,  and  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly, illustrious  examples  of  piety  ;  men  who  would 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  dehberately  violating 
the  least  of  the  commands  of  Christ  or  of  his 
apostles ;  men  whose  character  and  principles, 
consequently,  form  a  striking  contrast  vrith  tliose 
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of  the  persons  whom  it  is  allowed  the  apostles 
would  have  repelled.  But  to  separate  ourselves 
from  the  best  of  men^  because  the  apostles  would 
have  withdrawn  from  the  worsts  to  confound  the 
broadest  moral  distinctions^  by  awarding  the  same 
treatment  to  involuntary  and  conscientious  error 
Which  they  were  prepared  to  inflict  on  stubborn 
and  wilful  disobedience^  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
method  of  foUowing  apostolic  precedent  "  The 
letter  killeth/'  says  St  Paul^  ''the  spirit  maketh 
aUve."  Whether  the  contrariety  of  these  was  ever 
more  strongly  marked^  than  by  such  a  method  of 
imitating  the  apostles^  let  the  reader  judge. 

For  the  clearer  illustration  of  this  pointy  let  us 
suppose  a  case.  A  person  proposes  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  a  baptist  church.  The 
minister  inquires  into  his  views  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  respectfiiUy  asks  wheliier  he  is  con- 
vinced  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  rite  which 
was  administered  to  him  in  his  infancy.  He  con- 
fesses he  is  not,  that  on  mature  deliberation  and 
inquiry  he  considers  it  as  a  human  invention.  On 
his  thus  avowing  his  conviction,  he  is  urged  to 
confess  Christ  before  men,  by  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  what  he  is  satisfied  is  a  part  of  his 
revealed  will  :  he  hesitates,  he  refuses,  alleging 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  that  it  is  a 
mere  external  rite,  and  that  some  of  the  holiest 
of  men  have  died  in  the  neglect  of  it.  Here  is  a 
parallel  case  to  that  of  a  person  who  should  have 
declined  the  ordinance  of   baptism  in    primitive 
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•times ;  and  in  entire  consistence  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  maintaining,  we  Jiave  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion is  disqualified  for  christian  comnmnion.  To 
receive  him  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
sanctioning  the  want  of  principle,  and  pouring 
contempt  on  the  christian  precepts.  Yet  the  con- 
duct we  have  now  supposed  would  be  less  criminal 
than  to  have  shrunk  from  baptism  in  the  apostohc 
age,  because  the  evidence  by  which  our  views 
are  supported,  though  sufficient  for  every  practical 
purpose,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  which  accom- 
panied their  first  promulgation :  the  utmost  that 
we  can  pretend,  is  a  very  high  probability ;  the 
primitive  converts  possessed  an  absolute  certainty. 
Now  since  we  are  prepared  to  visit  a  degree  of 
dehnquency  inferior  to  that  which  would  have 
ensured  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  the  apostles, 
with  the  same  severity,  how  preposterous  is  it  to 
chai^  us  with  departing  from  apostolical  prece- 
dent! In  the  same  circumstances,  or  in  circum- 
stances nearly  the  same,  ive  are  ready  instantly 
to  act  the  same  part :  let  the  circumstances  be 
essentially  varied,  and  our  proceeding  is  propor- 
tionably  different.  The  apostles  refused  the  com- 
munion of  such,  and  such  only,  as  were  insincere, 
"  who  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  avowing 
their  conviction  of  one  system,  and  acting  upon 
another :  and  wherever  similar  indications  display 
themselves,  we  do  precisely  the  same.  They  ad- 
mitted the  weak   and  erroneous,  providing  their 
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errors  were  not  of  a  nature  subversive  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  so  do  we.  They  tolerated  men  whose 
sentiments  differed  from  their  own,  providing  they 
did  not  rear  the  standard  of  revolt,  by  a  deliberate 
resistance  to  the  only  infallible  authority ;  and 
such  precisely  is  the  course  we  pursue.  We  bear 
with  those  who  mistake  the  dictates  of  inspiration, 
in  points  which  are  not  essential ;  but  with  none 
who  wilfully  contradict,  or  neglect  them.  In  the 
government  of  the  church,  as  far  as  our  means  of 
information  reach,  the  immediate  ambassadors  of 
Christ  appear  to  have  set  us  an  example  of  much 
gentleness  and  mildness,  to  have  exercised  a  tender 
consideration  of  human  imperfection,  and  to  have 
reserved  all  their  severity  for  a  contumacious  re- 
jection of  their  guidance,  and  disdain  of  then* 
instructions.  And  wherever  these  features  appear, 
we  humbly  tread  in  their  steps ;  being  as  little 
disposed  as  they,  to  countenance  or  receive  those 
who  impugn  their  inspiration,  or  censure  their 
decisions. 

They  were  certainly  strangers  to  that  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  proposes  to  divide  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  into  two  parts,  one  con- 
sisting of  such  as  enjoy  communion  with  him,  the 
other  of  such  as  are  entitled  to  commune  with 
each  other.  In  no  part  of  their  writings,  is  the 
faintest  vestige  to  be  discerned  of  that  state  of 
things  of  which  our  opponents  are  enamoured, 
where  a  vast  majority  of  sincere  christians  are 
deemed  disqualified  for  christian   fellowship,   and 
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while  their  pretensions  to  acceptance  with  God, 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life,  are  undisputed,  are  yet 
to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  visible 
chiu'ch.  Had  they  in  any  part  of  their  Epistles 
appeared  to  broach  sucli  a  doctrine ;  had  they 
lavished  high  encomiuuis  on  the  faith  and  piety  of 
those  with  whom  tliey  refused  to  associate  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  our  astonishment  at  sentiments  so 
singular  and  so  eccentric,  would  have  been  such, 
that  scarcely  any  conceivable  uniformity  of  manu- 
scripts or  of  versions  could  have  accredited  the 
passages  that  contained  them.  That  the  primitive 
church  was  composed  of  professed  believers,  and 
none  debarred  from  its  privileges,  but  such  whose 
fiiith  was  essentially  erroneous,  or  their  character 
doubtful,  is  a  matter  of  fact  wliich  appears  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  inspired  records,  and  was  pro- 
bably never  called  in  question,  in  any  age  or 
country,  until  an  opposite  principle  was  avowed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  modem  baptists,  who  ap- 
propriate its  title  and  its  immunities  to  themselves, 
while,  with  strange  inconsistency,  they  proclaim 
their  conviction,  that  the  persons  whom  they  ex- 
clude are  indisputably  in  possession  of  its  interior 
and  spiritual  privileges.  For  this  portentous  sepa- 
ration of  the  internal  from  the  outward  and  visible 
privileges  of  Christianity ;  for  confining  the  latter 
to  a  mere  handful  of  such  as  have  "  obtained  like 
precious  faith  with  themselves,"  in  vain  will  they 
seek  for  support  in  the  example  of  the  apostles. 
They  repeatedly   and    earnestly   warn   us  against 
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resting  in  external  advantages,  and  of  the  danger 
of  substituting  the  outward  sign  for  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace ;  but  never  give  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  the  possibility  of  possessing  the  first, 
without  being  entitled  to  the  last.  The  assertion 
of  such  an  opinion,  and  the  practice  founded  upon 
it,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  is  a  departure 
from  the  precedent  and  example  of  the  earliest 
age,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  paxaUeL 

In  opposition,  however,  to  all  that  has  been 
urged  to  shew  the  obvious  disparity  between  the 
two  cases,  our  opponents  still  reiterate  the  cry> 
The  apostles  did  not  tolerate  the  omission  of  bap* 
tism,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  tole* 
rating  it !  But  is  the  omission  of  a  duty  to  be 
judged  of  in  relation  to  its  moral  quality,  without 
any  regard  to  circumstances,  without  any  consi- 
deration, whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
whether  it  proceed  from  perversity  of  will,  or  error 
of  judgement,  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
our  Lord's  precepts,  or  a  contempt  of  his  injunc- 
tions ;  and  supposing  our  psedobaptist  brethren  to 
be  sincere  and  conscientious,  is  there  any  resem- 
blance between  them  and  those  whom  the  apostles, 
it  is  allowed,  would  have  repelled,  except  in  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  both  unbaptized, 
the  one  because  they  despised  the  apostolic  in- 
junctions, the  other  because  they  mistake  them  ? 
The  former  (supposing  them  to  have  existed  at 
all)  must  have  been  men  over  whose  conscience 
the  word  of  God  had  no  power ;  the  latter  tremble 
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at  his  word,  and  are  restrained  from  following  our 
example  by  deference  to  his  will.  If  such  oppo- 
site characters  are  the  natural  objects  of  a  con- 
trary state  of  feeling,  they  must  be  equally  so 
of  a  contrary  treatment ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  confound  them  toge- 
ther, under  the  pretence  of  a  regard  to  apostolic 
precedent.  Our  treatment  of  mankind  should 
undoubtedly  be  the  expression  of  our  feelings,  and 
regulated  by  our  estimate  of  their  character.  Strict 
«»mmunion  prescribes  the  contrary;  it  sets  the 
conduct  and  the  feelings  at  variance,  and  erects 
into  a  duty  the  mortification  of  our  best  and  ho- 
liest propensities, 

The  discipline  of  the  church,  as  prescribed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  founded  on  principles 
applicable  to  every  age,  and  to  every  combination 
of  events  to  which  it  is  liable,  in  a  world  replete 
with  chajige,  where  new  forms  of  error,  new  modes 
of  aberration  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  truth, 
are  destined  to  follow  in  rapid  and  unceasing 
succession.  Among  these  we  are  compelled  to 
enumerate  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  christian 
world  on  the  subject  of  baptism— an  error,  which, 
it  is  obvious,  could  have  no  subsistence  during  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  Here,  then,  arises  a  new  case, 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  how 
it  is  to  be  treated.  It  plainly  cannot  be  decided 
by  a  reference  to  apostolic  precedent,  because 
nothing  of  this  kind  then  existed,  or  could  exist. 
The  precept  which  enjoined  the  baptism  of  new 
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converts^  might  be  resisted,  but  it  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  therefore  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  treatment,  which,  it  is  admitted,  the 
apostles  would  have  assigned  to  wilful  disobedi- 
ence, that  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  involimtary 
error-  The  only  method  of  arriving  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  is  to  consider  how  they  conducted 
themselves  towards  sincere,  though  erring  chris- 
tians, together  with  the  temper  they  recommend 
us  to  cultivate  towards  such  as  labour  under  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions,  not  inconsistent  with 
piety.  .  Without  expecting  a  specific  direction  for 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  this  identical 
particular,  which  would  be  to  suppose  the  error 
in  question  not  new,  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  the 
general  principle  of  toleration  which  the  New 
Testament  enjoins,  is  found  to  comprehend  the 
present  instance. 

If  action  be  founded  on  conviction,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  in  all  well-regulated  minds,  we  are 
as  much  obliged  to  mould  our  sentiments  into 
an  agreement  with  those  of  the  apostles,  as  our 
conduct :  inspked  precedents  of  thought  are  as 
authoritative  as  those  of  action.  The  advocates  • 
of  strict  communion  are  clamorous  in  their  de- 
mand that,  in  relation  to  church  fellowship,  we 
should  treat  all  paedobaptists  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  apostles  would  have  treated  un- 
baptized  persons  in  their  day.  But  must  we  not 
for  the  same  reason  think  the  same  of  them  ?  This, 
however,  they  disclaim  as  much  as  we  do :   they 
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are  perfectly  sensible,  nor  have  they  the  hardihood 
to  deny,  that  the  difference  is  immense,  between 
a  conscientious  mistake  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  on 
A  particular  subject,  and  a  deliberate  contempt  or 
neglect  of  it.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  apostles 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  this  distinction ;  and,  as 
they  would  undoubtedly,  in  common  mtli  all  con- 
scientious persons,  regulate  their  conduct  by  their 
sentiments,  that,  could  they  be  personally  con- 
sulted, they  would  recommend  a  correspondent 
difference  of  treatment  ?  To  sum  up  the  argument 
in  a  few  words.  Nothing  can  be  more  hollow  and 
fallacious  than  the  pretension  of  our  opponents 
that  they  are  guided  by  inspired  precedent,  for  we 
have  no  precedent  in  the  case ;  in  other  words, 
yre  have  no  example  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  themselves  towards  such  as  fell  into  an 
error  on  the  subject  of  baptism ;  the  Scriptures 
make  no  allusion  to  such  an  error  which  attaches 
Rt  present  to  many  most  tenacious  of  its  authority, 
■humbly  submissive  to  its  dictates,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  its  spirit ;  to  men,  in  a  word,  of  the 
most  opposite  character  to  those  who  may  be 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  setting  light  by  the 
authority  of  inspired  teachers,  to  have  neglected 
baptism  in  the  first  ages. 

-  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  apostolic  precedent. 
There  is  still  one  more  view  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  requested  for 
a  moment.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
there  is  any  peculiar  roimexion  between  the  two 
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ordinances^  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
either  in  the  nature  of  things  or  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, so  as  to  render  it  improper  to  admi- 
nister the  one  without  the  other.  That  there  is 
no  natural  connexion  is  obvious.  They  were  in- 
stituted at  different  times,  and  for  different  pur- 
poses ;  baptism  is  a  mode  of  professing  our  faith 
in  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  dying  love  of  the  Redeemer: 
the  former  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  the  latter 
of  a  society.  The  words  which  contain  our  war- 
rant for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  convey 
no  allusion  to  baptism  whatever  :  those  which 
prescribe  baptism  carry  no  anticipative  reference 
to  the  eucharist.  And  as  it  is  demonstrable  that 
John's  baptism  was  a  separate  institution  from  that 
which  was  enacted  after  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
the  Lord's  supper  is  evidently  anterior  to  baptism, 
and  the  original  communicants  consisted  entirely 
of  such  as  had  not  received  that  ordinance.  To 
all  appearance,  the  rites  in  question  rest  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  special 
connexion  between  the  two,  arising  from  divine 
appointment.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  to 
point  it  out.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  mentioned 
together,  and  on  no  occasion  is  it  asserted,  or 
insinuated,  that  the  vaUdity  of  the  sacrament 
depends  on  the  previous  observation  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony.  That  there  was  such  a  con- 
nexion between  circumcision  and  the  passover, 
we  learn  from  the  explicit  declaration  of  Moses, 
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ho  asserts  that  "no  uncircumcised  person  shall 
thereof."  Let  a  similar  prohibition  be  pro- 
duced in  the  present  instance,  and  the  controversy 
is  at  an  end. 

The  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  in  a  posthumous 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  laboured  hard  to  prove 
htstituied    connexion    between    the    two    ordi- 
inces,  but  his  conclusion  from  the  premises  is  so 
eble    and    precarious,    that    we    strongly   suspect 
'  Ws  own  mind  was  not  fully  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject.    His  reasoning  is  certainly  very  little  adapted 
to  satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer.     The  whole  per- 
formance   appears    more    like    an    experiment   of 
what  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  prevaihng 
hypothesis,  than  the  result  of  deep  and  deliberate 
conviction. 
■       On    this   point  our   opponents    are   at    variance 
^Blrith    each    other ;    Mr.  Kingliorn   roundly  asserts 
^hst    baptism    has    no    more    connexion    with    the 
^bord's  supper  than  with  even/  other  part  of  chris- 
BViuiity.      Thus  what    Mr.  Fuller   attempts  to  de- 
monstrate  as    the    main    pillar  of  his    cause,  Mr. 
Kingliorn  abandons  without  scruple.     What  a  for- 

P'-'^ate    position  is  that  to  which  men  may  arrive, 
)  proceed  in  the  most  opposite  directions — a 
;  of  mental  antipodes  which  you  will  reach  with 
al  certauity,  whether  you  advance  by  the  east 
>y  the  west.     From  the  title  of  Mr.  Kingliorn  "s 
oook,  which  is,  "  Baptism  a  term  of  Communion," 
we  should  be  led  to  expect  that  it  was  his  principal 
.  object  to  trace  some   specific  relation  wliich  these 
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rites  bear  to  each  other.  No  such  thing :  he 
denies  there  is  any  such  relation :  baptism,  he 
declares,  is  no  otherwise  connected  with  the  Lord's 
supper  than  it  is  with  every  other  part  of  Christi- 
anity. But  on  his  hypothesis,  it  is  essential  to  the 
eucharist,  and  consequently  it  is  essential  to  every 
part  of  Christianity ;  so  that  the  omission  of  it, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  such  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  that  it  vitiates  every  branch  of  religion, 
disqualifies  for  all  its  duties,  and  incurs  the  for- 
feiture of  all  its  privileges.  This  is  the  statement 
of  a  man  who  makes  loud  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  our  paedobaptist  brethren ;  nor  can  he 
escape  from  this  strange  dilemma  but  by  retracing 
his  steps,  and  taking  his  stand  with  Mr.  Fuller  on 
a  supposed  instituted  relation  between  the  two 
ordinances.  Meanwhile,  it  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve, in  what  inextricable  labyrinths  the  acutest 
minds  are  entangled,  which  desert  the  high  road 
of  common  sense,  in  pursuit  of  fanciful  theories. 

Having  cleared  the  way,  by  shewing  that  scrip- 
ture precedent,  properly  interpreted,  affords  no 
countenance  or  support  to  strict  communion,  the 
remaining  task  is  very  easy.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that  the  whole  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  favourable  to  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate treatment  of  our  fellow-christians.  To 
love  them  fervently,  to  bear  with  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  cast  the  mantle  of  forgiveness  over  their 
infirmities,  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  A  schism 
in  his  mystical  body  is  deprecated  as  the  greatest 
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evil,  and  whatever  tends  to  promote  it  is  subjected 
to    the  severest    reprobation.      "  Now    I    beseech 
you,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  "that   ye    all  speak   the    same 
thing,  and  tliat  there  be  no  di\isions  among  you ; 
but   that  ye  be    perfectly  joined   together  in    the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgement.     For  it  has 
been  declared  unto  me,  by  them  who  are  of  the 
house  of  Cbloe,  that  there  are  contentions  among 
you.      Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith, 
I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas, 
and    I  of  Christ.      Is    Christ   divided  ?    was    Paul 
crucified   for    you  i    or  were    ye    baptized    in  the 
name    of  Paul  ?"       In    applying   these,  and  innu- 
merable   other  passages   of  similar    import   to  the 
pomt  under  discussion,  two  questions  occur.     First, 
Are  our  psedobaptist  brethren  a  part  of  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Do  they 
form  a  portion  of  that  church,  which  he  has  pur- 
I  chased  by  his  precious   blood  ?    If  they  are  not, 
k  they  are   not   in  a  state    of  salvation,  since    none 
[  can    be  in   that  state    who    are  not  vitally    united 
I  to    Christ.      The     Bible    acknowledges    but    two 
I  classes  into  whicli  tiie  whole  human    race    is    dis- 
I  tributed,  the  church    and  the   world;  there  is   no 
I  intermediate  condition  ;  whoever  is  not  of  the  first, 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  last.      But  the  advocates 
I  toT  strict  communion  are  loud  in  their  professions 
of  esteem  for  pious  psedobaptists,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  they    would   more  resent,    than    a  doubt   of 
their  sincerity    in    that    particular.      The    persons 
VOL.  in.  F  F 
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whom  they  exclude  from  their  communion  are 
then,  by  their  own  confession,  a  part  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  a  portion  of  his  mystical  body,  and  of  that 
church  which  he  has  bought  with  his  blood. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  a  formal  sepa- 
ration from  them,  on  the  accoimt  of  their  imputed 
error,  amounts  to  what  tlie  scripture  styles  schism  9 
Supposing  one  part  of  the  church  at  Corinth  had 
formally  severed  themselves  from  the  other,  and 
established  a  separate  communion,  allowing  those 
whom  they  had  forsaken,  at  the  same  time,  the 
title  of  sincere  christians,  would  this  have  been 
considered  as  a  schism  ?  That  it  would,  is  demon- 
strable from  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  accuses 
the  Corinthians  of  having  schtsvis  *  among  them, 
though  tliey  never  dreamed  of  forming  a  distinet 
and  separate  communion.  If  they  are  charged 
with  schism,  on  account  of  that  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, and  that  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
each  other,  which  merely  tended  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, how  much  more  would  they  have  incurred 
that  censure,  had  they  actually  proceeded  to  that 
extremity ,'  Schism,  in  its  primitive  and  literal 
sense,  signifies  the  breaking  of  a  substance  iuto 
two  or  more  parts,  and  when  figuratively  applied 
to  a  body  of  men,  it  denotes  the  division  of  it  into 
parties ;  and  though  it  may  be  applied  to  such  a 
state  of  contention  as  consists  with  the  preser- 
vation of  external  union,  it  is  most  eminently 
applicable   to   a   society  whose   bond  of  union  is 

*  The  original  word  rendered  divisions,  is  «xianata,  tchitmt. 
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dissolved,  and  where  one  part  rejects  the  other 
from  its  fellowship.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in 
terms,  this  is  schism  in  its  highest  sense.  The 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  illustrates  the  upion 
of  the  faithful,  by  that  which  subsists  between 
the  members  of  the  natural  body.  "  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 
He  shews,  in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  manner, 
that  the  several  members  have  each  his  distinct 
fiinction,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy, with  the  express  design  "  that  there  be  no 
8chism  in  the  body,"  But  when  one  part  of  the 
christian  church  avowedly  excludes  another  from 
their  communion,  when  they  refuse  to  unite  in 
the  most  distingiushing  branch  of  social  worship, 
and  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  they 
virtually  say  to  the  party  thus  repelled,  "  We  have 
no  need  of  thee ;"  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  body,  and  are  guilty  of  a  schism  so  open  and 
conspicuous,  that  none  can  fall  to  perceive  it. 
How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  evade  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  this  reasoning  conducts  us,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  deny  the  claim  of  the  psedo- 
baptists  to  be  regarded  as  the  members  of  Christ, 
or  place  them  in  some  intermediate  station  betwixt 
the  world  and  the  church  ?  But  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  uniformly  identifies 
the  objects  of  the  divine  favour  with  the  members 
of  Christ's  church,  is  directly  opposed  to  such  a 
fiction.  "  He  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  by 
F  r2 
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the  washing  of  water  through  the  Word,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." 

It  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  our  op- 
ponents, that  they  are  contending  for  that  schism 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  against  which  he  so  fer-« 
yently  prayed,  so  anxiously  guarded,  and  which 
his  apostles  represent  as  its  greatest  calamity  and 
reproach.  "The  glory,"  said  our  Lord,  "which 
thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one;  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
me."  Here  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  psedo* 
baptist  brethren  are  comprehended  in  this  prayer, 
because  our  Lord  declares  it  was  preferred,  not 
merely  for  the  disciples  then  existing,  but  for 
those  also  who  should  hereafter  believe  through 
their  word,  adding,  "that  they  all  may  be  ohe, 
as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  In  these  words,  we  find 
him  praying  for  a  visible  union  among  his  disci- 
pies— such  a  union  as  the  world  might  easily  per- 
ceive ;  and  this  he  entreats  in  behalf  of  them  all^ 
that  they  all  may  be  one.  The  advocates  of  strict 
communion  plead  for  a  visible  disunion;  nor  will 
it  avail  them  to  reply  that  they  cultivate  a  fira- 
temal  affection  towards  christians  of  other  deno- 
minations, while    they    insist    on    such  a   visible 
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separation  as  must  make  it  apparent  to  the  world 
that  they  are  not  one.  Internal  sentiments  of 
esteem  are  cognizable  only  by  the  Searcher  of 
hearts ;  external  indications  are  all  that  the  world 
has  to  judge  by ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  exhibit- 
these,  that  they  value  themselves  in  maintain- 
ing such  a  position  towards  their  fellow-christians 
confounds  them,  in  a  very  important  point,  with 
infidels  and  heathens.  If  a  rent  and  division  in 
the  body  is  pregnant  with  so  much  scandal  and 
offence  as  the  Scriptures  represent  it,  if  the  spirit 
of  love  and  concord  is  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  the  christian  profession,  it  is  surprising  it  has 
never  occurred  to  them,  that  by  insisting  on  such 
a  separation  as  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive 
times,  every  approach  to  which  is  denounced  in 
scripture  as  a  most  serious  evil,  they  are  acting 
'in  direct  opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  solemn  injunctions  of  its  inspired  teachers. 
What  degree  of  criminahty  may  attach  to  such  a 
procedure  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  is  most 
abhorrent  from  the  intention  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  miserably  compensated  by  that  more 
correct  view  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which 
is  alleged  in  its  support.  "  Charity  is  the  end  of 
the  commandment,"  "  the  fulfilling  of  tlie  law ;" 
and  since  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  ceremonial, 
but  ntal,  and  consists  less  in  correct  opinions,  and 
ritual  observances,  than  in  those  graces  of  the 
Spirit,  which  are  the  "  hidden  man  of  the  b^arti" 
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it  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether  so  pal- 
pable a  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  is 
not  more  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  "  tries 
the  hearts  and  the  reins/'  than  an  involuntary 
mistake  of  a  ceremonial  precept. 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  once  more  to  recur  to 
the  vain  boast  of  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  (the  futility  of  which  has, 
I  trust,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,)  and  request 
our  opponents  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  their 
essential  deviation  in  this  particular.  Say,  did  the 
apostles  refuse  the  communion  of  good  men  ?  Did 
they  set  the  example  of  dividing  them  into  two 
classes,  a  qualified  and  a  disqualified  class;  and 
while  they  acknowledged  the  latter  were  objects  of 
the  divine  favour,  equally  with  themselves^  enjoin 
on  their  converts  the  duty  of  disowning  them  at 
the  Lord's  table  ?  Are  any  traces  to  be  discovered 
in  the  New  Testament  of  a  society  o(  Purists,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  superior  illumination  on  one 
subject,  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the  christian 
world,  excluding  from  their  commimion  myriads  of 
those  whom  they  believed  to  be  heirs  of  salvation ! 
Did  they  narrow  their  views  of  church  fellowship, 
as  Mr.  Kinghom  avows  is  the  case  of  the  modem 
baptists,  to  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to  view 
one  neglected  truth  ?  On  this  plan,  as  many  sepa- 
rate communions  will  be  witnessed  as  there  are 
varieties  of  religious  taste  and  predilection,  while 
each  fancies  it  perceives  some  neglected  duty,  or 
some  truth   not    rendered  sufiiciently  prominent. 
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till  almost  every  inquiry  will  give  birth  to  some 
solitary  and  antisocial  sect.  The  direct  tendency 
of  such  a  principle,  is  not  merely  to  annihilate  the 
unity  of  the  church,  but  to  contract  the  heart,  to 
narrow  the  understanding,  and,  in  the  room  of 
'*  holding  forth  the  word  of  Ufe,"  to  invest  every 
petty  speculation,  and  minute  opinion,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  fundamental  truth. 

The  revival  or  propagation  of  some  one  par- 
ticular truth,  being  the  avowed  object  of  their 
union,  the  members  of  such  a  society  will  almost 
inevitably  attach  to  it  an  miduc  importance;  and, 
as  their  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  towards 
that  in  wliich  they  differ  from  others,  and  in  whicli 
they  are  conceived  to  excel,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if 
they  escape  a  censorious,  conceited,  disputatious 
spirit.  While  their  constitution  is  founded,  not  so 
much  on  a  separation  from  the  world,  as  from  the 
church,  tiiey  will  be  almost  irresistibly  tempted  to 
transfer  to  the  latter,  a  large  portion  of  the  asso- 
ciations and  feehngs,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
proper  object. 

How  refreshing  is  it  to  turn  from  these  rigid 
and  repulsive  principles,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  generous  maxims  of  the  Nfew  Testament! 
*'  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"receive  ye,  not  to  doubtful  disputations;"*  and 
after  illustrating  his  meaning,  by  adducing  examples 
of  various  diversities  of  sentiment  amongst  his  con- 
verts, he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  most  perfect 
•  Rom.  xiv.  1. 
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mutual  toleration.  It  is  observable^  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  he  specifies  related 
to  the  obligation  of  certain  positive  institutes^  to 
which,  though  abrogated  by  the  new  dispensation, 
part  of  the  church  adhered,  while  its  more  en- 
lightened members  understood  and  embraced  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free. 
"  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves."  A 
moment's  attention  to  the  connexion  will  con- 
vince the  reader,  that  the  term  weak,  in  both  these 
passages,  denotes  persons  whose  conceptions  are 
erroneous ;  for  the  inspired  writer  is  not  adverting 
to  the  different  degrees  of  conviction  with  which 
the  same  truths  are  embraced,  but  to  a  palpable 
difference  of  judgement.  Thus  far,  the  case  here 
decided  is  precisely  similar  to  that  under  present 
discussion :  our  difference  from  the  psedobaptists 
turns  on  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a  positive 
institute.  The  error  of  which  St.  Paul  enjoined 
the  toleration,  consisted  in  adhering  to  certain 
ceremonies  which  had  been  abrogated;  the  error 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  •  consists  in  mis- 
taking a  ceremony  which  is  still  in  force.  Neither 
of  the  ancient,  nor  of  the  modem  error,  is  it  pre- 
tended that  they  are  fimdamental,  or  that  they 
endanger  the  salvation  of  those  who  hold  them. 
Thus  far  they  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Before  we  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, however,   it   behoves  us  to   examine  the 
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pnnaple  on  which  the  apostle  enjoins  toleration, 
and  if  this  is  applicable  in  its  full  extent  to  the 
case  of  our  paedobaptist  brethren,  no  room  is  left 
for  doubt.  The  prhiviple  plainly  is,  that  the  error 
in  question  was  not  of  sucli  magnitude  as  to  pre- 
clude him  who  maintained  it  from  the  favour  of 
God.  "  Let  not  him  who  eateth,  despise  him 
who  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  who  eateth  not, 
judge  him  who  eateth  ;  for  God  halh  received  him. 
Who  art  thou,  that  judgest  anotlier  man's  servant  1 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea, 
he  shall  be  holden  up  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
ttand."  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  next  chapter 
of  the  same  Epistle,  after  reminding  the  strong 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  he  adds,  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  ano- 
ther, as  Christ  also  hath  received  us,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Father."  If  such  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
mutual  toleration,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
sufficient  one,  which  none  can  deny  without  im- 
peaching the  inspiration  of  the  writer,  it  is  as 
conclusive  respecting  the  obligation  of  tolerating 
every  error  which  is  consistent  with  a  state  of 
salvation,  as  if  that  error  had  been  mentioned  by 
name ;  and  as  few,  if  any,  are  to  be  met  with  who 
doubt  the  piety  of  many  pcedobaptists,  it  not  only 
Justifies  their  reception,  but  renders  it  an  indis- 
pensable duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than 
the  attempt  to  turn  aside  die  edge  of  this  reason- 
ing, by  remarking  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
baptism,  and  that  this  is  not  the  subject  of  which 
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St.  Paul  is  treating^  as  though  the  Bible  contained 
no  general  principles^  no  maxims  of  universal  ap- 
plication^ but^  that  precise  directions  must  be  found 
for  every  possible  emergence  that  m  the  lapse  of 
ages  may  occur.  Were  it  constructed  upon  this 
plan,  the  Bible  must  be  infinitely  more  voluminous 
than  the  statutes  at  large.  It  is  composed  on 
one  widely  different  :  it  gives  general  rules  of 
action,  broad  principles,  leaving  them  to  be  ap- 
plied under  the  guidance  of  sound  discretion; 
and  wherever  it  has  decided  a  doubtful  question, 
accompanied  with  an  express  statement  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  decision  is  foimded,  such 
explanation  has  all  the  force  of  an  apostolic 
canon,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  regulate  our 
conduct  in  all  the  variety  of  cases  to  which  it 
applies.  Hence  we  have  only  one  alternative, 
either  to  deny  that  those  who  differ  from  us  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  are  accepted  of  God,  or  to 
receive  them  into  fellowship,  on  exactly  the  same 
ground,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  Paul  en- 
joined the  toleration  of  sincere  Christians. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  on 
which  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  been  severely 
tasked,  I  must  beg  leave  to  notice  a  striking  in- 
consistence in  the  advocates  of  strict  communion. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  communion 
of  saints  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular occasion,  or  limited  to  one  transaction,  such 
as  that  of  assembling  around  the  Lord's  table; 
it   extends   to   all  the  modes  by  which  believers 
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recognise  each  other  as  the  members  of  a  common 
head.  Every  expression  of  fraternal  regard,  every 
participation  in  the  enjoyments  of  social  worship, 
every  instance  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  exerted  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  or  in  acts  of  christian 
sympathy  and  friendship,  as  truly  belongs  to  the 
communion  of  saints,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  In  truth,  if  we  are  strangers  to  com- 
munion with  our  fellow-christians  on  other  occa- 
sions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  it  there ;  for 
the  mind  is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  can 
be  set  going  at  pleasure,  wliose  movements  are 
obedient  to  the  call  of  time  and  place.  Nothing 
^ort  of  an  habitual  sympathy  of  spirit,  springing 
fixjm  the  cultivation  of  benevolent  feeling,  and  the 
interchange  of  kind  offices,  will  secure  that  re- 
ciprocal deliglit,  that  social  pleasure,  which  is  the 
soul  of  christian  communion.  Its  richest  fruits  are 
frequently  reserved  for  private  conference,  like  that 
in  which  the  two  disciples  were  engaged,  in  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  when  their  hearts  burned  within 
them,  while  the  Lord  opened  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  they  take  sweet  counsel  together,  as 
they  go  to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  when 
they  bear  each  other's  burthens,  weep  with  those 
that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  ;  say, 
have  christians  no  mutual  fellowship  ?  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that,  losing  sight  of  such  obvious  facts,  our 
opponents  always  reason  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nion as  though  it  related  merely  to  the  sacrament ! 
In  every  other  particular  they  act  just  as  we  do. 
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However  our  opponents  may  deviate  from  scrip- 
ture^ let  them  at  least  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  either  foUow  out  their  own  principles 
to  their  just  consequence,  by  withholding  from 
the  members  of  other  denominations  every  token 
of  fraternal  regard,  or  freely  admit  them  to  the 
Lord's  table.  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  their 
mode  of  proceeding  is  utterly  untenable.  In  a 
variety  of  instances  they  indulge  themselves  in 
those  acts  of  communion  with  pa&dobaptists  which 
are  peculiar  to  christians:  they  frequently  make 
them  their  mouth  in  addressing  the  Deity;  they 
exchange  pulpits ;  and  even  engage  their  assis- 
tance in  exercises  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
the  eucharist;  and  after  lighting  the  flame  of 
devotion  at  their  torch,  they  most  preposterously 
turn  round  to  inform  them,  that  they  are  not 
worthy  to  participate.  It  would  be  di£Scult  to 
convince  a  stranger  to  our  practice,  that  it  were 
possible  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity.  Is  the 
observance  of  an  external  rite,  let  me  ask,  a  more 
solemn  part  of  religion  than  addressing  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  of  earth?  And  shall  we  depute 
him  to  present  our  prayers  at  His  footstool,  who 
would  defile  a  sacrament  by  his  presence  ?  Sup- 
pose them  to  relax  from  their  rigour,  and  to  admit 
pious  paedobaptists  to  their  fellowship,  to  what 
would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing  more  than  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  their  union  to  Christ,  and  theu: 
interest  in  his  benefits ;  and  as  they  fully  ac- 
knowledge both,  why  scruple  to  do  it  at  the  table 
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of  their  common  Lord  ?  Why  select  an  ordinance 
designed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  dying  love 
of  the  Redeemer  as  the  signal  for  displaying  the 
banners  of  party ;  and,  by  reviving  the  remem- 
brance of  differences,  elsewhere  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, give  the  utmost  publicity  to  dissensions, 
which  are  the  reproach  of  the  church,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  world  ? 

The  only  colour  invented  to  disguise  this  glaring 
inconsistency  is  so  pure  a  logomachy,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  becoming  gravity. 
They  remind  us,  forsooth,  that  the  expressions 
of  christian  affection  in  praying  and  preaching  for 
each  other  are  not  church  acts,  as  though  there 
were  some  magic  in  the  word  church  that  could 
change  the  nature  of  truth,  or  the  obligations  of 
duty.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  recognise  those  as  fel- 
low-christians  who  are  really  such,  what  is  there 
in  the  idea  of  a  church  that  should  render  it  im- 
proper there  ?  If  the  church  is  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,"  it  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
fullest  disclosure  of  its  secrets ;  and  if  christians 
are  under  an  obligation  to  love  each  other  with  a 
pure  heart,  fervently,  its  organization  can  never 
have  been  designed  to  contract  the  heart,  by  con- 
fining the  movements  and  expressions  of  charity 
within  narrower  limits.  The  duty  of  churches 
originates  in  that  of  the  individuals  of  which  they 
consist,  so  that  when  we  have  ascertained  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  ought  to  actuate 
the  christian  in   his  private   capacity,  we  possess 
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the  standard  to  which  the  practice  of  churches 
should  be  uniformly  adjusted. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  particular  only^  that  the  per- 
sons whose  opinions  we  are  controverting  are 
betrayed  into  lamentable  inconsistency.  Their 
concessions  on  another  branch  of  the  subject,  lay 
them  open  to  the  same  imputation.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  many  paedobaptists  stand  high  in 
the  &vour  of  God ;  enjoy  intimate  communion 
with  the  Redeemer;  and  would,  on  their  removal 
hence,  be  instantaneously  admitted  to  glory.  Now, 
it  seems  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  that  they  who  have  a 
title  to  the  most  sublime  privileges  of  Christianity, 
the  &vour  of  God,  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  and 
the  hope  of  glory,  must  be  unquestionably  entitled 
to  that  ordinance  whose  sole  design  is  to  prepare 
us  for  the  perfect  fruition  of  these  blessings.  To 
suppose  it  possible  to  have  an  interest  in  the  great 
redemption,  without  being  allowed  to  commemo- 
rate it ;  that  he  may  possess  the  substance  who  is 
denied  the  shadow,  and,  though  qualified  for  the 
worship  of  heaven,  be  justly  debarred  from  earthly 
ordinances,  is  such  an  anomaly  as  cannot  fail  to 
draw  reprobation  on  the  system  of  which  it  is 
the  necessary  consequence.  Men  will,  ere  long, 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  more  strict  than 
Christ,  more  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  church  militant,  than  he  is  in 
choosing  the  members  of  the  church  triumphant 

Hitherto   our   attention    has  been   occupied    in 
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■t^ing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  mixed  com- 
munion, and  replying  to  the  objections  to  that 
practice.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  subject  and  to 
the  reader,  before  we  close  the  discussion,  to  touch 
on  another  topic. 

In  every  inquiry  relating  to  christian  duty,  our 
first  concern  should  undoubtedly  be  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator ;  but  when 
this  has  been  done  to  our  satisfaction,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  examine  the  practical  tendency  of 
different  systems,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
confirm  our  preference  of  that  course  of  action 
which  we  have  found  most  consonant  with  the 
oracles  of  truth.  We  are  far  from  resting  the 
merits  of  our  cause  on  the  basis  of  expedience ; 
we  are  aware  that  whoever  attempts  to  set  the 
useful  in  opposition  to  the  true,  is  misled  by  false 
appearances,  and  that  it  behoves  us,  on  all  occa^ 
sions,  fearless  of  consequences,  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  evidence.  But  having,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  proved,  (we  would  hope  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,)  that  the  practice  of  strict  commu- 
nion has  no  support  from  scripture  or  reason,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  improper  briefly  to  inquire  into 
its  tendency. 

The  first  effect  necessarily  resulting  from  it, 
is  a  powerful  prejudice  against  the  party  which 
adopts  it.  When  all  other  denominations  find 
themselves  lying  mider  an  interdict,  and  treated 
as  though  they  wore  heathens  or  publicans,  they 
must  be  more  than  men   not  to  resent  it,  or  if 
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they  regard  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  apathy^ 
it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  contempt  which 
impotent  violence  is  so  apt  to  inspire.  We  are 
incompetent  judges  of  the  light  in  which  our  con- 
duct appears  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed ; 
but  the  more  frequently  we  place  ourselves  in 
their  situation,  the  less  will  be  our  surprise  at  the 
indications  of  alienation  and  disgust  which  they 
may  evince.  The  very  appellation  of  baptist,  to- 
gether with  the  tenets  by  which  it  is  designated, 
becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  bigotry ;  nor 
will  it  permit  the  mind  which  entertains  that  pre- 
judice, to  give  an  impartial  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence by  which  our  sentiments  are  supported. 
With  mingled  surprise  and  indignation  they  be- 
hold us  making  pretensions  which  no  other  deno- 
mination of  protestants  assumes,  placing  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  whole  chris- 
tian world,  and  virtually  claiming  to  be  the  only 
church  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Fortified,  as  it  is, 
by  its  claims  to  antiquity  and  universality,  and 
combining  in  its  exterior  whatever  is  adapted  to 
dazzle  the  imagination,  and  captivate  the  senses, 
there  is  yet  nothing  in  the  church  of  Rome  that 
has  excited  more  indignation  and  disgust  than  this 
very  pretension.  What  then  must  be  the  sensa- 
tion produced,  when,  in  the  absence  of  all  these 
advantages,  a  sect,  comparatively  small  and  in- 
significant, erects  itself  on  a  solitary  eminence 
from  whence  it  repels  the  approach  of  all  other 
christians !     The  power  of  prejudice  to  arrest  the 
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prepress  of  inquiry  is  indeed  to  be  lamented ; 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  every 
opinion  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  judged  of 
by  its  intrinsic  evidence,  without  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  who  embrace  it ;  but  the 
ttrength  and  independence  of  mind  requisite  to 
nich  an  effort,  are  rather  to  be  admired  than  ex- 
pected. There  are  few  who  enter  on  the  investi- 
gation of  theological  questions  in  that  elevated 
fctate ;  secret  antipathies  or  predilections  will  be 
Bure  to  instil  their  venom,  and  obscure  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  and  the  su^estions  of  reason. 

By  the  stern  rejection  of  the  members  of  all 
Other  denominations,  until  they  have  embraced 
our  distinguishing  tenets,  what  do  we  propose  to 
effect — to  intimidate  or  to  convince  ?  We  can  do 
neither.  To  intimidate  is  impossible,  while  there 
are  others  far  more  numerous  than  ourselves, 
ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms.  The  hope 
of  producing  conriction  by  such  an  expedient  is 
equally  groundless  and  chimerical,  since  conviction 
is  the  result  of  evidence,  and  no  light  whatever  can 
be  pretended  to  be  conveyed  by  interdicting  their 
communion,  unless  it  be  that  it  manifests  our  in- 
tolerance. We  propose  to  extirpate  an  error,  and 
we  plant  a  prejudice  ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
Boften  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  our  opponents, 
we  inflict  a  stigma.  Professing  serious  concern 
that  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  it  was  practised 
in  the  first  ages,  is  fallen  into  neglect,  we  at- 
tempt to  revive  an  unpopular  rite,  by  a  mode  of 
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procedure,  which,  without  the  remotest  tendency 
towards  the  removal  of  error,  or  the  elucidation 
of  truth,  answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
ourselves  unpopular. 

By  this  preposterous  conduct,  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  place  our  paedobaptist  brethren  beyond 
the  reach  of  conviction.  Since  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect,  however  attractive  the  ministry,  that  a 
pious  psedobaptist  wiU  statedly  attend  where  he 
must  despair  of  ever  becoming  a  member,  and  of 
enjo5dng  the  privileges  to  which  every  serious  per- 
son is  supposed  to  aspire ;  he  attaches  himself,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  a  connexion  in  which 
there  is  no  such  impediment,  but  where  he  is 
certain  of  hearing  nothing  but  what  will  foster  his 
prejudices,  and  confirm  his  error.  Thus  he  is 
excluded  from  the  only  connexion  where  the  argu- 
ments for  adult  baptism  are  stated,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  constant  operation  of  an  opposite  species  of 
instruction.  The  practice  which  we  are  repro- 
bating is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  inscription  over 
the  door.  Let  none  but  baptists  enter  within  these 
walls — an  admirable  expedient  truly,  for  diffusing 
the  baptist  sentiments ;  about  as  rational  as  to  send 
a  man  from  London  to  Constantinople  to  study 
the  evidences  of  Christianity ! 

Mr.  Kinghom  is  delighted  with  this  separation 
of  the  baptists  from  other  denominations  in  the 
offices  of  devotion,  avowing  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
no  paedobaptist  can,  without  great  impropriety, 
statedly  attend  the  ministry  of  one  of  our  deno- 
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Pimnation.  If  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has 
I  written  on  this  subject,  he  appears  less  anxious 
'  promote  and  extend  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
baptists,  than  to  preserve  inviolate  their  sacred 
seclusion  and  solitude.  His  sentiments  on  this 
subject  will  probably  remind  the  poetical  reader 
€>f  Gray's  beautilul  description  of  the  bird  of  night, 
,  which 

■'  docs  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wondering  neai  her  secret  bowera. 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign." 
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Whatever  his  intention  may  be,  it  must  be  obvious, 
"that  by  the  policy  be  recommends,  of  keeping  the 
baptists  and  paedobaptists  entirely  separated  from 
each  other,  even  as  hearers  of  the  word,  he  is 
strengthening  the  barriers  of  party,  building  up 
a  middle  wall  of  partition,  and  by  cutting  off  the 
channels  of  communication,  and  the  means  of  con- 
Tiction,  resigning  both  to  the  entire  and  unmiti- 
gated operation  of  their  respective  systems.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  calculated  to 
stifle  inquiry,  to  render  the  public  mind  stationary, 
and  to  perpetuate  our  divisions  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  From  him  wlio  was  really  solicitous  to 
extend  the  triumphs  of  truth,  we  should  expect 
nothing  would  be  more  abhorrent  than  such  a 
■system ;  he  surely  would  leave  nothing  unat- 
tempted  to  break  down  the  rampart  of  prejudice ; 
and  by  making  the  nearest  approaches  to  his  op- 
ponents, consistent  with  truth,  avail  himself  of  all 
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the  advantages  which  a  generous  confidence  seldom 
fails  to  bestow,  for  insinuating  his  sentiments,  and 
promotmg  his  views. 

Of  the  tendency  of  mixed  communion  to  pro- 
mote a  more  candid  inquiry  into  our  principles,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt ;  whether  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  rapidly  extending  the  baptist 
denomination  as  sticky  is  less  certain.  For  were 
that  practice  universally  to  prevail,  the  mixture 
of  baptists  and  paedobaptists  in  christian  societies 
would  probably,  ere  long,  be  such,  that  the  ap- 
pellation of  baptist  might  be  found,  not  so  properly 
applicable  to  churches  as  to  individuals,  while 
some  more  comprehensive  term  might  possibly  be 
employed  to  discriminate  the  views  of  collective 
bodies.  But  what  then  ?  Are  we  contending  for 
names,  or  for  things  ?  If  the  effect  of  a  more  libe- 
ral system  shall  be  found  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  return  to  the  primitive  practice  of 
baptism,  and  thus  "  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goeth,"  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  deplorable  im- 
becility and  narrowness  of  mind,  who  will  lament 
the  disappearance  of  a  name,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  whenever  just  views  on  this  sub- 
ject shall  become  universal,  the  name  by  which  we 
are  at  present  distinguished  will  necessarily  cease. 
An  honest  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  a  divine 
ordinance  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity,  is 
not  merely  innocent  but  meritorious;  but  if  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  such  an  improvement 
should  be  to  merge  the  appellation  of  a  party  in 
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tiiat  which  is  derived  from  the  divine  Founder  of 
our  religion,  it  is  an  event  which  none  but  a  bigot 
will  regret. 

It  were  well,  however,  if  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  strict  communion,  were  confined  to 
its  eiFect  on  other  denominations.  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  it  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  on 
our  own.  Were  it  consistent  with  propriety,  it 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  exceptions ;  individuals 
have  come  ivithin  the  narrow  range  of  my  own  ob- 
servation, whose  temperament  has  been  so  happy, 
that  they  have  completely  surmounted  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  their  principles,  combining  the 
greatest  candour  towards  pfedobaptists,  with  a  con- 
scientious refusal  of  their  communion.  Such  in- 
stances, however,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
rare.  Generally  speaking,  the  adoption  of  a  nar- 
jow  and  contracted  theory  will  issue  in  a  nar- 
row and  contracted  mind.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  habit  of  treating  all  other  christians 
as  aliens  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  unworthy  of 
a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  his  church,  can 
be  generally  unaccompanied  with  an  asperity  of 
temper,  a  proneness  to  doubt  the  sincerity,  to 
censure  tlie  motives,  and  depreciate  the  virtues 
of  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  treat  with 
so  much  rigour.  Conceiving  themselves  to  be  a 
highly  privileged  class,  as  the  only  legitimate  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  they  are  almost  inevitably  ex- 
posed to  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than 
they  ought  to  think  ;  and  founding  their  separation. 
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not  on  that  which  distinguishes  the  followers  of 
Christ  from  the  worlds  but  on  a  point  in  which 
christians  dissent  from  each  other^  they  are  natu- 
rally tempted  to  attach  superlative  importance  to 
the  grounds  of  diflference. 

The  history  of  the  present  controversy  affords  a 
melancholy  confirmation  of  these  remarks ;  for  the 
few  who  have  ventured  to  appear  on  the  liberal 
side  of  the  question  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
assailed  by  ungenerous  insinuations,  and  odious 
personalities.  Their  claim  to  be  considered  as 
baptists  is  very  reluctantly  conceded,  and  the  part 
they  have  taken  has  been  imputed  to  the  love  of 
popularity,  or  to  some  still  more  imworthy  motive. 
Some  churches,  in  their  zeal  for  strict  communion, 
have  even  lost  sight  of  their  own  principles,  and 
substituted  the  doctrine  opposed  in  these  pages  as 
a  term  of  admission,  instead  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  Others  have  refused  the  privilege  of  oc- 
casional communion  to  such  as  have  been  known 
to  sit  down  with  paedobaptists  at  the  Lord's  table. 

Leaving,  however,  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
more  grateful,  the  unwelcome  office  of  exposing 
the  infirmities  of  their  brethren,  let  me  close  this 
subject  by  one  more  remark.  In  addition  to  all 
the  other  reasons  for  retracing  our  steps,  we  may, 
with  great  propriety,  allege  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  genius  of  the  age,  distinguished,  as  it  is,  beyond 
all  former  example,  by  the  union  of  christians  in 
the  promotion  of  a  common  cause,  and  their  merg- 
ing their  minor  differences  in  the  cultivation  of 
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great  principles,  and  the  pursuit  of  great  objects. 
Instead  of  confining  themselves,  each  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  citadel,  they  are  sallying  forth  in 
all  directions,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  and 
combined  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
The  church  of  Christ,  no  longer  the  scene  of  in- 
testine warfare  among  tlie  several  denominations 
into  which  it  is  cantoned  and  divided,  presents  the 
image  of  a  great  empire,  composed  of  distant,  but 
not  hostile  provinces,  prepared  to  send  forth  its 
combatants,  at  the  command  of  its  invisible  Sove- 
reign, to  invade  the  dominions  of  Satan,  and  sub- 
due the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  weapons  of  its 
warfare  have  already  made  themselves  felt  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West ;  and  wlierever  its  banner  is 
unfurled.  It  gathers  around  it,  without  distinction 
of  name  or  sect,  "  the  called,  the  chosen,  the  faith- 
ful," who,  at  the  heart-thrilling  voice  of  Him  whose 
"  vesture  is  dipped  in  blood,"  and  who  goes  forth 
*'  conquering  and  to  conquer,"  rush  to  the  field,  un- 
mindful of  every  distinction  but  that  of  his  friends 
and  foes,  and  too  eager  for  the  combat  to  ask  any 
other  question,  than,  "  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ? 
Who  ?"  And  is  it  possible,  after  mingling  thus  their 
counsels,  their  efforts,  their  prayers,  and  standing 
Bide  by  side,  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  in 
coming  up  "  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty,"  for  them  to  turn 
their  backs  on  each  other,  and  refuse  to  unite  at 
that  table  which  is  covered  with  the  memorials  of 
his  love,  and  the  fruits  of  his  victory  1    No.    As 
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vfe  hope,  when  the  warfare  of  time  is  accomplished^ 
and  these  mortal  tabernacles,  in  which  it  is  per* 
formed,  shall  be  dissolved,  to  celebrate  a  never* 
ending  feast,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  whole  army  of  the  fidthfiil,  of  every  age, 
from  every  clime,  and  of  every  tongue,  let  us 
begin  by  feasting  together  here,  to  present  a 
specunen  of  that  harmony  and  love,  which  are 
at  once  the  element  and  the  earnest  of  eternal 
felicity. 
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Whoever  contemplates  the  various  calamities 
that  fill  the  world,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
avenues  by  which  we  are  exposed  to  distress,  will 
be  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  misery  of  man. 
In  this  survey,  we  need  not  search  for  remote  and 
distant  evils ;  we  need  not  crowd  our  imagination 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  the  progress  of  armies, 
or  the  desolation  of  states.  In  the  most  familiar 
walks  of  hfe  we  meet  with  scenes  at  which  huma- 
nity must  bleed :  scenes  of  distress  lie  open  on 
every  side :  every  quarter  is  filled  with  the  gi'oans 
of  the  dying,  and  lamentations  for  the  dead.  lu 
the  mass  of  mankind  we  can  scarcely  select  an 
individual  in  whose  bosom  there  do  not  rankle 
unpublished  griefs ;  and,  could  we  look  into  the 
hearts  of  the  most  tranquil,  we  should  often  find 
them  a  prey  to  uniiitied  regrets,  torn  with  anxiet)-, 
and  bleeding  with  disappointments. 
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Retiring  from  this  melancholy  spectacle^  without 
looking  any  further^  we  might  be  ready  to  consider 
the  world  as  a  *  great  nursery  of  disease^  a  vast 
receptacle  of  miseries,  filled  with  beings  whom 
Providence  has  endowed  with  sensibility  to  suffer, 
rather  than  capacities  to  enjoy;  but  to  him  who 
views  the  moral  influence  of  afflictions,  the  evils 
they  are  intended  to  correct,  and  the  benefits  they 
impart,  they  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light ; 
he  will  consider  them  as  at  once  the  punishments 
of  vice,  and  the  cure  of  it.  Sorrow  is,  indeed, 
the  offspring  of  guilt,  but  the  parent  of  wisdom. 
Stem  in  her  aspect,  and  severe  in  her  deportment, 
she  is,  however,  sent  on  a  message  of  mercy.  She 
is  destined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  intem- 
perance, to  break  her  enchantments,  to  expose 
her  delusions,  and  to  deliver  from  thraldom  such 
as  are  entangled  in  her  snares,  or  are  sleeping  in 
her  arms.  Whoever  surveys  the  course  of  his 
past  life,  with  a  view  to  remark  the  false  steps 
he  has  taken  in  it,  will  find  that,  as  they  have 
been  preceded  by  indiscretion,  they  have  been 
recalled  by  distress.  To  every  object  our  attach- 
ment is  proportioned  to  the  pleasures  we  have 
received,  or  expect  to  receive,  from  it;  and  the 
passion  will  continue  to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
the  recollection  of  it  calls  up  ideas  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  pain.  Now,  every  vicious  pursuit  is 
founded  on  indulgence,  and  disguised  by  inclina- 
tion. To  the  licentious  and  abandoned,  therefore, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the   termination  of  their 
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Tices,  till,  by  actual  experience  of  the  miseries 
they  inflict,  they  convey  to  the  mind  more  senti- 
ments of  aversion  than  of  love. 

From  the  moment  that  the  enchantment  is  dis- 
pelled, the  false  colours  stripped  off,  they  will  be 
regarded  as  specious  deformities  and  real  dangers. 
Multitudes,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  by  the 
calls  of  interest,  or  the  voice  of  connction,  to  re- 
strain the  licence  of  their  passions,  and  abandon 
their  criminal  pursuits,  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
lash  of  adversity.  The  decay  of  health,  the  deser- 
tion of  friends,  and  the  neglect  of  the  world,  have 
not  unfrequently  softened  those  hardier  spirits,  to 
whom  the  charms  of  virtue  have  been  displayed 
in  vmn. 

Nor  is  sorrow  less  effectual  in  the  correction  of 
foibles,  than  in  the  extinction  of  vice.  Cleander, 
in  other  respects  a  man  of  \'irtue  and  honour, 
had,  from  his  infancy,  accustomed  himself  to  the 
unbounded  indulgence  of  his  tongue.  Upon  all 
occasions,  he  trod  on  the  very  brink  of  decorum, 
a  total  stranger  to  the  delicacies  of  friendship, 
which  generously  hides  the  faults  it  cannot  cor- 
rect. His  ridicule  was  turned  on  the  imperfections 
of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  with  indiscriminate 
severity.  The  splendour  of  distinguished  virtue, 
which  sets  at  a  distance  the  reproaches  of  the 
world,  and  almost  sanctifies  the  blemishes  of  an 
illustrious  character,  exempted  no  foibles  from  the 
scourge  of  Cleander ;  but  rather  quickened  his 
acuteness  to  remark,  and  his  asperity   to   expose 
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them^  as  it  furnished  a  display  of  his  penetration 
in  discovering  imperfections  where  there  appeared 
to  the  world  nothing  but  unmingled  excellence. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  delight  to  remark  the  shades 
of  a  briUiant  character,  and  to  portray  with  ex- 
actness  the  secret  gradations  of  excellence  by 
which  it  fell  short  of  perfection.  Yet,  in  Olean- 
der, this  conduct  by  no  means  sprang  from  envy 
of  superior  worth,  or  the  malignant  desire  of  de- 
grading every  one  to  his  own  level.  He  possessed 
the  magnanimity  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and  disdained 
to  lessen  his  own  inferiority  by  any  other  means 
than  that  of  honest  emulation.  It  had  its  basis 
in  a  taste  for  ridicule,  and  the  pride  of  wit.  His 
deportment  could  not  fail  to  issue  in  perplexity 
and  distress.  His  enemies  considered  him  as  a 
kind  of  beast  of  prey,  a  savage  of  the  desert, 
whom  they  were  authorized  to  wound  by  every 
weapon  of  offence,  some  by  open  defamation,  and 
some  by  poisoned  arrows  in  the  dark.  His  friends 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  alienation  and  dis- 
trust, esteeming  their  character  too  sacred  to  be 
suspended,  for  the  sport  of  an  individual,  on  the 
breezy  point  of  levity  and  wit. 

His  appearance  was  a  signal  for  general  com- 
plaint ;  and  he  could  scarcely  enter  into  company 
hoping  to  enjoy  the  unmingled  pleasures  of  social 
converse,  but  he  had  innumerable  jealousies  to 
allay,  and  misunderstandings  to  set  right.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  marks  of  disgust ;  met 
with  resentment  for  which  he  could  not  accoimt ; 
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and  was  daily  obliquely  insulted  for  careless  strokes 
of  satire,  of  which  he  retained  no  recollection. 
Wherever  he  turned  himself,  he  found  his  path 
was  strewed  with  thorns ;  and  that  even  they  who 
admired  his  wit  secretly  vilified  his  character,  and 
shrunk  from  his  acquaintance.  His  peace  began  to 
bleed  on  every  side;  his  reputation  was  tarnished; 
his  fairest  prospects  blasted;  and  Cleander,  at 
length,  awakened  from  his  delusions,  was  con- 
vinced, when  it  was  too  late,  of  a  lesson  he  had 
often  been  taught  in  vain,  that  the  attachments  of 
friendship,  and  the  tranquillity  of  hfe,  are  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  blaze  of  momentary 
admiration. 

A  consideration  of  the  benefit  ofaflflictions  should 
teach  us  to  bear  them  patiently,  when  they  fall  to 
our  lot ;  and  to  be  thankfiil  to  heaven  for  having 
planted  such  barriers  around  us,  to  restrain  the 
exuberance  of  our  follies  and  our  crimes. 

Let  these  sacred  fences  be  removed ;  exempt 
the  ambitious  from  disappointment,  and  the  guilty 
from  remorse ;  let  luxury  go  unattended  with  dis- 
ease, and  indiscretion  lead  into  no  embarrassments 
or  distresses;  our  vices  would  range  without  con- 
trol, and  the  impetuosity  of  our  passions  have  no 
bounds ;  every  family"  would  be  filled  with  strife, 
every  nation  with  carnage,  and  a  deluge  of  cala- 
mities would  break  in  upon  us,  which  would  pro- 
duce more  misery  in  a  year  than  is  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  a  lapse  of  ages. 


»    ■    * 
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*' Aux  peupliers  qui  boment  mon  s^jour, 
J'avois  jur^  de  suspendre  ma  lyre  ; 
De  respirer,  d'etre  heurenx  sans  d^lire, 
D*08er  8ur  tout,  ^tre  heuxeux  sans  Tamour 
J'avois  jur6 ;  mais  je  Tai  vu  sourire, 
£t  sur  son  aile  il  emporte  aujourdliui 
Tous  les  sermens  que  j*ai  faits  contre  lui.* 


.2  n 


Borate 


ENGLISHED   THUS  : 


**  On  the  tall  poplars  which  surround  my  cot, 
And  mark  the  boundaries  of  my  humble  lot. 
Where  I  so  oft  of  Cupid's  power  have  sang, 
I  fiercely  swore  my  unstrung  lyre  to  hang  : 
To  breathe  in  peace — to  taste  the  quiet  joy 
Of  calm  contentment,  which  can  never  cloy  : 
But  more  than  all — to  banish  fi-om  my  heart 
Tormenting  love,  and  its  too  pleasing  smart : 
Thus  did  I  swear — but,  listening  Cupid  smiFd, 
And,  whilst  with  his  enchantments  he  beguil'd. 
He  wafted  on  liis  pinions  far  away 
My  fruitless  oaths,  rebellious  to  his  sway." 

Ineptu$. 

After  reading  some  passages  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Virgil,  in  which  he  paints  the  distress  of  Dido» 
upon  her  being  deserted  by  iEneas,  I  could  not 
help  revolving  in  my  mind,  with   a  good  deal  of 
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the  miseries  of  love.  My  reflections 
threw  me  into  a  Reverie,  which  presented  to  my 
mind  an  imaginary  train  of  circumstances,  which  I 
shall  now  relate,  hoping  they  may  tend  to  cherish 
that  virtuous  sensibility  which  is  the  ornament  of 
our  nature.  My  fancy  naturally  carried  me  uito 
the  times  of  heathenish  superstition,  which  I  hope 
will  be  my  apology  for  mentioning  gods  and  god- 
desses, I  imagined  that  the  power  of  Love  had 
occasioned  general  discontent,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  petition  Jupiter  for   her  removal. 

I  thought  that  at  the  head  of  these  complajners 
stood  the  men  of  learning  and  science ;  they  la- 
mented with  vehemence  the  inroads  of  love,  and 
that  it  often  betrayed  them  from  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  into  perplexity  and  intrigue.  They 
alleged  that  it  extinguished,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
young,  all  thirst  after  laudable  improvement,  and 
planted  in  its  stead  frivolous  and  tormenting  de- 
sires. That  the  pursuit  of  truth  called  for  a  tran- 
quil and  serene  state  of  mind;  whilst  love  was 
constantly  attended  with  tumult  and  alarm.  What- 
ever turn  she  takes,  said  they,  she  mil  ever  be  an 
enemy  to  labour  ;  her  smiles  are  too  gay,  and  her 
disappointments  too  melancholy,  for  any  serious 
application.  They  were  grieved  to  see  that  so 
trifling  a  passion  should  occupy  so  much  time  and 
attention,  and  that  man,  who  was  formed  to  con- 
template the  heavens  and  the  earth,  should  spend 
half  his   life  in    gaining   the   good   graces   of  the 
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weaker  apd  more  inconsiderable  part  of  his  species. 
I  thought  I  perceived  that  this  turn  for  love  and 
gallantry  gave  particular  offence  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  astronomers  and  profound  philosophers.  They 
saw,  with  indignation;  that  many  of  oilr  youth  were 
more  anxious  to  explain  a  look  than  to  solve  a 
problem,  and  that  they  would  often  be  playing 
with  a  fan  when  they  should  be  handling  a  quad- 
rant. It  infatuates  every  one,  said  they,  who  is 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  touched  with  it.  He  is  often 
more  attentive  to  every  change  of  countenance 
in  a  celebrated  beauty  than  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon;  and  is  more  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  her  manoeuvres  than  with  the  motions  of 
the  whole  planetar)'  system.  One  in  particular 
affirmed,  upon  his  knowledge,  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  students  in  anatomy,  who  looked 
with  more  curiosity  into  the  countenance  of  a 
yoimg  beauty  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  bul- 
lock's eye.  Some,  who  pretended  to  see  much 
&rther  than  the  vulgar,  considered  every  thing  re- 
lating to  love  as  capricious  and  visionary.  Since 
we  are  all  formed  of  the  same  materials,  it  seemed 
to  them  very  unreasonable  that  a  little  difference 
in  form  and  colour  should  raise  such  violent  com- 
motions. Beauty,  they  said,  was  but  a  superficial 
covering,  and  every  thing  at  the  bottom  was  alike. 
Upon  this  principle,  they  looked  upon  it  as  the 
height  of  philosophy  to  view  with  indifference  what 
has  always  given  mankind  the  greatest  pleasure. 
This  humour  they  carried  so  far  that  they  lamented 
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they  could  not  strip  nature  herself  of  her  delusions^ 
as  they  termed  them,  by  taking  off  those  agreeable 
colourings  of  light  and  shade  which  lie  upon  ob- 
jects around  us,  and  give  them  all  their  richness 
and  beauty.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
turned  tlie  creation  into  a  colourless  and  dreary 
waste,  that  they  might  have  wandered  up  and 
down,  and  taken  a  closer  survey  of  it. 

The  next  class  of  petitioners,  I  observed,  were 
the  men  of  business.  They  set  out  with  remarking 
that  they  did  not  join  in  the  complaints  that  were 
made  against  love  upon  their  own  account;  for 
though  they  had  been  weak  enough,  in  the  younger 
part  of  their  lives,  to  fall  imdcr  its  influence,  it  was 
many  years  since  they  had  felt  the  slightest  im- 
jwession  of  it.  They  had  in  view  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  and,  this  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  their  affluence,  they  were  led  to  consider 
love  chiefly  in  the  hght  of  an  expensive  passion. 
Its  little  tendernesses  and  endearments  appeared  to 
them  inexpressibly  ridiculous,  and  they  wondered 
how  any  body  could  be  foolish  enough  to  spend 
hours  in  tattling  to  women,  without  thinking  to 
gain  a  farthing  by  it.  They  gave  a  long  list  of 
young  men,  who  had  been  frugal  and  industrious, 
till  they  were  enticed  by  love  to  prefer  pleasure  to 
profit  They  declared  that  when  we  take  an  ac- 
count of  balls  and  treats,  and  trinkets  of  various 
kinds,  with  the  loss  of  time  inseparably  attendant 
upon  them,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  a  fortune  to  at- 
tempt the  heart  of  a  beloved  object.  I  was  a  good 
II  II  2 
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deal  amused  with  the  manner  in  which  they  treated 
of  love;  they  considered  it > as  they  would  any  other 
commodity^  setting  a  price  upon  every  part  of  it 
They  reckon  a  sigh  at  a  shilling,  and,  if  it  chance 
to  be  observed  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, it  was  well  even  if  half-a-guinea  cleared 
the  expense  of  it.  A  side  glance  was  rated  at  half 
as  much  as  a  full  view ;  they  portioned  out  all  the 
parts  of  a  beautifiil  person,  and  made  a  valuation 
of  each  of  them.  The  same  scale  was  applied  to 
their  very  attitudes :  for  the  sight  of  a  beautiful 
woman  dancing  was  accounted  a  matter  of  eniM- 
mous  expense ;  and,  if  she  chanced  to  smile  with 
any  degree  of  complacency  upon  any  one,  it  was 
well  if  he  was  not  ruined ;  under  these  impressions, 
they  considered  love  as  the  certain  forerunner  taf 
poverty. 

There  was  one  complaint  raised  againrt  this  pas- 
sion, which  I  thought  had  something  in  it  more 
plausible  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned  ;  it  tuMied 
upon  the  ease  with  which  it  makes  its  approaches 
upon  us,  and  the  impossibility  of  guarding  agionst 
its  first  advances.  We  have  been  able,  said  thejr, 
by  art  to  manage  the  elements,  so  as  in  general  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  overflowings  of  them.  We 
brave  the  storm  in  ships,  and  dive  into  the  sea  in 
bells ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  hit  upon  no 
contrivance  to  save  us  from  the  influence  of  love. 
Could  we  call  it  in  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour^  or 
to  relieve  the  languor  of  a  few  tedious  moments, 
and  then  dismiss  it  again,  it  might  be  esteemed  a 
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blessing  in  a  life  so  barren  of  enjoyment.  But  it  is 
an  influence  that  is  shed  all  around  us,  and  pours 
itself  upon  us  in  every  corner.  It  often  lies  hid 
betwixt  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  and  is  shaken 
out  with  a  few  touches  of  the  fingers.  It  flounces 
in  an  apron,  and  is  trailed  along  with  a  flowing  robe. 
No  circumspection  can  preserve  us  from  it ;  for  it 
will  often  steal  upon  us  when  we  are  least  upon 
our  guard.  It  hides  itself  in  a  lock,  and  waves  in 
nngtets  of  the  hair.  It  will  enter  by  an  eye,  an 
ear,  a  hand,  or  a  foot.  A  glance  and  a  gaze  are 
sometimes  equally  fatal. 

''  I  was  next  presented  with  a  scene  which  I 
.thought  as  interesting  and  solemn  as  can  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  man.  This  was  no  other 
[than  a  view  of  the  whole  train  of  disappointed 
lovers.  At  the  sight  of  them,  my  heart  insensibly 
melted  into  the  most  tender  compassion.  There 
was  an  extreme  dejection,  mingled  with  a  piercing 
Iwildness  in  their  looks,  that  was  very  affecting. 
Cheerfulness  and  serenity,  1  could  easily  perceive, 
fthey  had  long  been  strangers  to.  Their  counte- 
nances were  overspread  with  a  gloom  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  long  standing,  and  to  be  collected 
there  from  dark  and  dismal  imaginations.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  all  that  kind  of  animation  in 
their  features  which  betokens  troubled  thoughts. 
Their  air  and  manner  was  altogether  singular,  and 
such  as  marks  a  spirit  at  once  eager  and  irresolute. 
Their  step  was  irregular,  and  they  ever  and  anon 
started  and  looked  around   them,  as  though  they 
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were  alarmed  by  some  secret  terror.  I  was  some* 
what  surprised^  in  looking  through  the  whole  as- 
sembly, not  to  see  any  one  that  wept.  When  they 
were  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  had  deter- 
mined to  present  their  miited  petitions,  I  was 
particularly  attentive  to  observe  every  thing  that 
passed.  Though  I  listened,  I  could  not  learn  any 
thing  distinctly.  After  an  interval  of  profound 
sUence,  a  murmur  only  of  broken  sighs  and  piero- 
ing  exclamations  was  heard  through  the  assembly. 
I  should  have  mentioned  that  some  of  them  fell  off 
before  they  had  got  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
They  halted  for  some  time,  and  continued  in  a 
melancholy  suspense,  whether  they  should  turn 
back  or  go  forward.  They  knew  not  which  to 
prefer,  the  tranquillity  of  indifference  or  the  tend^ 
distresses  of  love;  at  length  they  inclined  to  the 
latter,  not  having  resolution  even  to  wish  for  the 
extinction  of  a  passion  which  mingled  itself  with 
the  very  elements  of  their  existence.  '^Why/* 
said  they,  ''  should  we  banish  from  our  minds  the 
image  of  all  that  is  pleasing  and  delightful,  and 
which,  if  we  could  once  forget,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  in  the  world  worth  remembering?" 
The  agitation  and  anxiety  felt  upon  this  occasion, 
could  I  lay  it  ftilly  open  to  the  reader,  would 
form  a  much  more  interesting  picture  than  the 
deliberations  of  Caesar,  whether  he  should  pass 
the  Rubicon. 

I   imagined    there    were    several   other  distinct 
bodies  of  men,  who  complained  to  the  heavenly 
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powers  of  the  tyranny  of  love,  but,  the  particulars 
having  in  a  great  measure  faded  from  my  memory, 
the  reader  must  excuse  my  passing  them  over  in 
silence.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  to  observe, 
that  the  number  and  unanimity  of  those  who  pre- 
sented their  petitions  on  the  occasion  were  such, 
that  they  might  fairly  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  sentiments  of  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind. 

Perhaps  Providence  never  chastises  the  folly  of 
men  more  justly  than  by  granting  the  indulgence 
of  their  requests.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  observed, 
their  wishes  were  accomplished,  and  they  were  re- 
lieved from  a  tyranny  of  which  they  had  so  heavily 
complained.  Upon  an  appointed  day,  the  Goddess 
of  love  took  her  flight  to  the  higher  regions,  from 
which  she  had  descended ;  her  influence  was  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  all  her  enchantments  were 
broken  up.  I  thought  nothing  could  eqiuil  the  joy 
that  was  expressed  upon  this  occasion.  The  air 
rung  with  acclamations,  and  every  man  was  in 
haste  to  congratulate  his  neighbour  on  his  de- 
liverance from  a  thraldom  which  had  sunk  the 
spirit  and  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  human  race. 
They  seemed  all  to  be  lightened  of  a  load,  and  to 
break  forth  with  fresh  vivacity  and  spirit.  Every 
one  imagined  he  was  entering  upon  quite  a  new 
career,  and  that  the  world  was  laid  fresh  open 
before  him. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  an  inward  dehght  in 
seeing  my  fellow-creatures  made  at  once  so  happy. 
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^.ther same  time  I  iwasianxkius  to  knMr'iivfaat 
HKould  fc^ow  upon  this  new  .rendation^  aodpartn 
cularly  whether  it  would  aHsiver  the  high  expecta^ 
tioQS  that  were  formed  from  iL  Upon  my  looking 
around^  I  was  '  a  witsiess .  to  appeairances  whkh 
£lkd .  me  with  melancholy  and  regret.  A  total 
change  had  taken  plaoe.in  the  whole  train  of  liur 
man  affiurs^  and  I  observed  to  my  sorrow^  .the 
chaise  was  every  where  for  the  worse.  It  was 
melancholy  now  to  enter  into  company;  for, .in- 
stead of  conversation,  enlivened  by  vivacity  and 
wit,  there  was  nothing  heard  but  a  drowsy  >hmn^ 
ming,  to  the  last  degree  tiresome  and  insipid. 
In  the  social  intercourse  of  men  the  heart  had  no 
place ;  pleasure,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing>  were 
equally  unknown. 

:  Those  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  olserviDg; 
I  thought  very  much  resembled  the  loungers  ^and 
coxcombs  of  our  day,  who,  without  any  view -of 
receiving  pleasure,  mingle  in  a  crowd,  and  engage 
in  conversation,  not  to  enjoy  time,  but  to  <  kill  >itt 
I  now  sought  in  vain  for  those  friendly  meeting^  at 
which  I  had  often  been  present,  where  every  one, 
desirous  of  adding  something  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  whole,  drew  forth  the  fairest  ideas  of  his  mind, 
and,  by  the  display  of  tender  sentiments,  melted 
the  heart,  and  soothed  the  imagination.  With  what 
regret  did  I  recollect  those  conversation  parties  in 
which  my  heart  was  wont  to  be  full,  and  to  pour 
itself  forth  as  we  talked  ourselves  ahemately  into 
Badness  and  into  joy ! 


I 

I 
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I'  I  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake, 
HVto  which  1  had  fallen,  in  imagining  that  love 
reached  only  to  courtship  and  marriage ;  I  saw 
that  it  insensibly  mingles  with  our  most  trifling 
actions,  refining  our  thoughts,  and  polishing  our 
manners,  when  we  are  least  aware  of  it.  The  men 
had  now  entirely  thrown  aside  tliat  tenderness  and 
gallantry  which  are  the  great  ornaments  of  human 
nature,  and  are  so  peculiarly  needful  to  temper  and 
soften  the  rudeness  of  masculine  strength.  Men 
end  women  were  now  placed  quite  upon  a  level,  so 
that  tlie  harmonious  softness  of  the  female  voice 
was  drowned  in  turbulence  and  noise.  The  ear 
was  filled,  but  tlie  heart  was  left  empty.  Polite- 
ness was  exchanged  for  a  tame  civiUty,  wit  for 
merriment,  and  serenity  for  dulness.  I  began  to 
think  more  highly  than  ever  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
regarded  them  in  a  new  light,  as  a  beautiful  mirror 
lying  in  the  fancy  of  a  lover,  for  him  to  dress  his 
thoughts  bj'.  People  were  every  where  falling  a 
prey  to  dejection,  and  complaining  of  the  faintness 
of  human  enjoyments,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
when  the  influence  of  love  was  withdrawn  from 
them,  which,  by  inspiring  romantic  hopes,  and  ro- 
mantic fears,  keeps  the  mind  always  in  motion, 
and  makes  it  run  clear  and  bright.  You  may  be 
sure  nothing  could  make  a  more  ridiculous  appear- 
ance than  courtship,  at  a  time  when  women  re- 
tained their  vanity,  after  they  had  lost  their  charms. 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  you  might  often  see 
a  pretty  creature  twirling  her  fan,  and  playing  off 
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her  little  enchanting  airs  before  her  lover,  who 
perhaps  sat  all  that  time  perfectly  insensible,  fin- 
gering his  buttons  or  picking  his  teeth.  Vanity^  I 
perceived,  was  a  kind  of  instinct  in  women,  that 
made  them  employ  the  whole  artillery  of  their 
charms,  when  they  knew  they  could  do  no  execo^ 
tion.  Indeed,  their  airs  appeared  so  ridiculous 
now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men,  that  they  had  often 
much  ado  to  refirain  firom  laughter.  The  coquettes 
particularly,  in  their  flutterings  to  and  £ro,  made 
as  odd  a  figure  as  fish  which  should  be  fix>zen 
around  in  the  very  act  of  swimming.  Out  <rf  re« 
spect  to  the  ladies,  however,  I  would  compare 
them  to  the  Grecian  chie&,  who,  according  to  the 
representation  of  the  poets,  carried  with  them  so 
Uvely  an  impression  of  their  former  employments, 
that  they  would  be  marshalling  their  troops,  and 
brandishing  their  swords,  even  in  the  shades  be- 
low. However,  the  fair  sex  were  soon  reUeved 
firom  this  sort  of  ridicule.  They  no  longer  took 
any  pains  to  smooth  their  brow,  to  soften  their 
features  into  a  smile,  or  to  light  up  the  beam  of 
brightness  in  their  eye.  Careless  of  offending, 
where  they  knew  they  could  not  please,  they  be- 
came negligent  in  their  persons,  and  vulgar  in  their 
air.  I  cannot  express  the  regret  I  felt  upon  be- 
holding the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation  thus  thrown  into  shade. 

I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  fine  arts  began 
to  languish,  the  paintings  that  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  time  were  neither  boldly  sketched,  nor 
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80  brightly  coloured  as  those  I  was  wont  to  sur- 
vey; they  were  chiefly  confined  to  still  life.  I 
observed,  however,  that  the  extinction  of  love 
affected  poetry  still  more  than  painting.  It  no 
longer  regaled  the  mind  with  descriptions  of 
beauty;  or  softened  it  with  tender  distress.  Its 
enchantment  was  entirely  dissolved  ;  that  enchant- 
ment that  will  carry  us  from  world  to  world  without 
moving  from  our  seat,  will  raise  a  visionary  crea- 
tion around  us,  will  make  us  to  rejoice  when  there 
is  nothing  to  rejoice  in,  and  tremble  when  there 
is  nothing  to  alarm  us.  These  interesting  situa- 
tions, which  awaken  the  attention,  and  enchain  the 
mind  in  solemn  suspense,  till  it  breaks  forth  into 
agony  or  rapture,  now  no  longer  existed  in  nature, 
and  were  no  longer  described  by  the  poet ;  he 
wrote  rather  from  memory  than  feeling,  for  the 
breath  of  inspiration  had  ceased. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  decline  of  eloquence.  I  have  often  thought 
love  the  nurse  of  sensibility,  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  cherished  by  this  passion,  it  would  grow  cold, 
and  ^ve  way  to  a  selfish  indifference.  My  con- 
jecture was  now  abundantly  confirmed ;  for  though 
I  saw  many  discourses,  composed  at  this  time,  that 
were  well  argued,  elegant  and  correct,  they  all 
wanted  those  essential  touches  that  give  language 
its  power  of  persuading. 

One  thing  a  good  deal  surprised  me,  and  that 
was  to  observe  that  even  the  profound  parts  of 
learning  were  less  attended  to  than  ever.      I  was 
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"vl^ell  aware  that  few  apply  themselves  closely  to 
Btady^  but  with  the  hbjie  of  sometimes  displajring 
their  acquisitions  to  the  public;  and  I  had  unk- 
gined  fame  was  a  sufficient  recompense  for  any  toil 
human  nature  could  sustain;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that^  in  all  great  and  noble  undertakings^ 
the  desire  of  appearing  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
a  beloved  object  was  of  more  consequence  than 
the  general  admiration  of  mankind. 

•  These  I  thought  were  not  the  only  melancholy 
consequences  that  flowed  from  the  departure  of 
love.  It  may  be  sufficient^  however,  to  obterve 
in  general  that  human  nature  was  becalmed,  and 
|Q1  its  finest  emotions  frozen  into  a  torpid  insen- 
sibiUty^  The  situation  of  mankind  was  truly 
pitiable.  Strangers  to  the  delicate  pleasures  bf 
the  heart,  every  thing  around  them  looked  cheet- 
less  and  barren.  .  Calamity  left  them  nothing  tb 
hope,  and  prosperity  gave  them  nothing  to  enjoy. 

I  observed  that  they  were  now  as  desirous  of 
bringing  back  the  agency  of  love  as  they  had  been 
brfore  to  exclude  it.  At  length,  I  imagined  that 
Jupiter  was  touched  with  compassion  at  their  lih- 
happy  situation,  and  appointed  a  day  in  which  love 
was  to  revisit  the  abodes  of  men.  An  immense 
number  of  people,  of  all  orders  and  ranks,  and  of 
every  age  and  condition,  assembled  themselves,  as 
you  may  suppose,  to  behold  the  descent  of  the 
Goddess,  and  to  hail  her  approach.  The  heavens, 
I  thought,  glowed  as  she  descended,  and  so  many 
beautiful  streaks  of  light  glanced  along  the  surface 
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•of  the  sl^  that  they  divided  it  into  separate  tracts, 
brightened  up  every  cloud  within  it,  and  turned 
the  whole  into  an  aerial  landscape.  The  birds  at 
the  same  time  leaping  among  the  branches,  and 
warbling  their  sprightliest  notes,  filled  the  air  with 
a  confused  melody  of  sounds  that  was  inexpres- 
sibly delightful.  Every  thing  looked  brighter  than 
before,  every  thing  smelled  sweeter,  and  seemed  to 
offer  up  fresh  incense  to  the  Goddess.  The  tace 
of  nature  was  changed,  and  the  creation  seemed 
to  grow  new  again.  RIy  Iieart  glowed  with  de- 
light. I  rejoiced  in  the  reno\ation  of  nature,  and 
was  revived  through  my  inmost  powers.  There 
thrilled  through  me  a  delightful  sensation  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty,  similar  to  what  a  happy  spirit 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  when  he  first  enters  a 
new  state  of  existence,  and  opens  his  eyes  on 
immortahty. 

I  thought  I  had  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the 
person  of  the  Goddess  herself;  lor  her  raiment 
was  so  full  of  hght  and  lustre  that  I  could  scarcely 
take  a  steady  view  of  her.  I  observed,  however, 
that  her  complexion  was  rather  too  glowing,  and 
the  motions  of  her  eye  too  piercing  and  fiery  for 
perfect  feminine  beauty,  Her  beauty,  I  thought, 
was  too  raised,  and  had  too  much  glory  in  it,  to 
be  entirely  attractive.  I  was  very  much  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  whoever  she  glaiiced  her 
eye  upon  immediately  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  passion  over  which  she  presided.  It  w&R  a 
very  singular  sight,  to  see  a  whole  asseitibly.  one 
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after  another^  falling  into  love;  and  I  was  much 
entertained  in  observing  the  change  it  occasioned 
in  the  looks  of  each   of  them^  according  to  their 
different  temper  and  constitution.     Some  appeared 
wild  and  piercings  others  dejected  and  melancholy. 
The  features  of  several  glowed  with   admiration^ 
whilst  others  looked  down  with  a  timid  and  bash- 
ftd  respect.     A  trait  of  affectation  was  plainly  to 
be  discerned  in  all  of  them,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected from  a  passion  the  very  first  effect  of  which 
is  to  make  one  lose  the   possession  of  one's   sel£ 
Several  ladies  in  particular^  seemingly  careless  and 
gay,  were  whispering  to   those  who    stood   next 
them,  and   assuming   airs    of  particular  vivacity, 
whilst  you  might  easily  see  their  countenance  was 
chequered  with   anxiety,   lest  they  should  chance 
not  to   please  those  upon  whom  they  had   fixed 
their   affections.      The   greater   part    of    the   fair 
sex,  however,  I  observed,  smiled  with  an  ineffable 
sweetness,  nor  could  any  thing  appear  more  lovely 
than  their  features,   upon    which  there    was  im- 
printed a  tender   reserve,   mingled    with    modest 
complacency  and  desire.     I  imagined  that  after  the 
Goddess   had  thoroughly   surveyed  the  assembly, 
and  they  had  seated  themselves  into  some  degree 
of  composure,  she  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  Ye  children  of  men,  ye  abound  in  the  gifts 
of  Providence,  and  many  are  the  favours  heaven 
has  bestowed  upon  you.  The  earth  teems  vrith 
bounty,  pouring  forth  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  refinements  of  luxury.     The  sea  refireshes  you 
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with  its  breeze,  and  carries  you  to  distant  shores 
upon  its  bosom ;  it  links  nation  to  nation  in  the 
bonds  of  mutual  advantage,  and  transfers  to  every 
climate  the  blessings  of  all.  To  the  sun  you  are 
indebted  for  the  splendour  of  the  day,  and  the 
grateful  return  of  season;  it  is  he  who  guides 
you,  as  you  wander  througli  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness of  space,  lights  up  the  beauties  of  Nature 
around  you,  and  makes  her  break  forth  into  fruit- 
fulness  and  joy.  But,  know  that  these,  though 
deUghtful,  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  heart. 
They  will  not  heal  the  wounds  of  fortune;  they 
will  not  enchant  solitude,  or  suspend  the  feeling 
of  pain.  Know  that  I  only  am  Mistress  of  the 
Soul.  To  me  it  belongs  to  impart  agony  and 
rapture.  Hope  and  despair,  terror  and  delight, 
walk  in  ray  train.  My  power  extends  over  time 
itself,  as  well  as  over  all  sublunary  beings.  It 
can  turn  ages  into  moments,  and  moments  into 
ages.  Lament  not  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
amongst  which  the  bestowment  of  my  influence  is 
one.  He  who  feels  it  may  not  be  happy ;  but  he 
who  is  a  stranger  to  it  must  be  miserable." 


AN 


ESSAY  ON  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


IWritten  in  1787.] 


It  has  been  observed  that  it  seldom  fells  to  the 
share  of  one  man  to  be  both  a  philosopher  ftiid 
a  poet.  These  two  characters,  in  their  full  extent, 
may  be  said  to  divide  betwixt  them  the  whole 
empire  of  genius ;  for  all  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind  fall  naturally  under  two  heads — yvoAs 
of  imagination,  and  works  of  reason.  There  Are 
indeed  several  kinds  of  composition  which,  to  be 
perfect,  must  partake  of  both.  In  our  most  cele- 
brated historians,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  a  fast 
mixture  of  the  penetration  that  distinguishes  tte 
philosopher  and  the  ardour  of  the  poet ;  still  their 
departments  are  very  wide  of  each  other,  tfnd  a 
small  degree  of  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  sthfew 
why  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  unite,  in  toy 
high  degree,  the  excellence  of  each.  The  end  of 
the  poet  is  to  give  delight  to  his  reader,  which 
he  attempts  by  addressing  his  fancy,  and  moving 
his  sensibility;  the  philosopher  purposes  merely 
to  instruct,  and  therefore  thinks  it  enough,  if  he 
presents  his  thoughts  in  that  order  which  will  ren-j 
der  them  the  most  perspicuous,  and  seems  best 
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adapted  to  gain  the  attention.  Their  views  de- 
mand, therefore,  a  very  different  procedure.  All 
that  passes  under  the  eye  of  the  poet,  he  surveys 
in  one  particular  view ;  every  form  and  image  under 
which  he  presents  it  to  the  fancy  are  descriptive 
of  its  effects.  He  delights  to  paint  every  object  in 
motion,  that  he  may  raise  a  similar  agitation  in 
the  bosom  of  the  reader.  But  the  calm  deliberate 
thinker,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  chief  en- 
deavour to  seek  out  the  remote?  causes  and  prin- 
ciples which  give  birth  to  these  appearances. 

It  is  the  highest  exertion  of  a  philosopher  to 
strip  off  the  Mse  colours  that  serve  to  disguise,  to 
remove  every  particular  which  fancy  or  tolly  have 
combined,  and  present  to  view  the  simple  and 
naked  truth.  But  the  poet,  who  addresses  the 
imagmation  and  the  heart,  neglects  no  circum- 
stance, however  fanciful,  which  may  serve  to  at- 
tach his  descriptions  more  closely  to  the  human 
mind.  In  describing  the  awful  appearances  of 
nator^  he  gladly  avails  himself  of  those  magic 
terrors  with  winch  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
surrounded  them ;  for,  though  the  light  of  reason 
dispels  these  shades,  they  answer  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  in  awakening  the  passions.  It 
is  the  delight  of  poetry  to  combine  and  associate ; 
of  plulosophy,  to  separate  and  distinguish.  The 
one  resembles  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  lays  open 
every  thing  that  occurs,  and  examines  the  smallest 
particulars  of  its  make  ;  the  other  a  judicious 
painter,  who  conceals  what  would  offend„(he  eye. 
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and  embellishei^  every  subject  h^  tindert^es  to 
represent :  the  same  object,  therefore,  which  hai^ 
engaged  the  investigating  powerft  of  the  philoso- 
pher, takes  a  very  different  appeatunce  fh>m  the 
forming  hand  of  the  poet,  ivho  adds  every  grai^  of 
colouring,  and  artfully  hides  the  nakedness  of  the 
inward  structure,  under  all  the  agreeabld  foldings 
of  elegance  and  beauty.  In  philosophical  discus- 
sions,^  the  end  of  which  is  to  explain,  ev^  i^art 
ought  to  be  unfolded  with  the  'ttiost  luCid  perspi- 
cuity. But  works  of  imaginatidn  neter  exert  a 
more  powerful  influence  than  when  the  author  ha^ 
contrived  to  throw  over  them  a  shade  of  darknoss 
dnd  doubt  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  evils 
we  but  imperfActly  discern  seem  to  -bid-  defiance 
to  caution ;  they  affect  the  Vnittd  with  a  featful 
anxiety,  and,  by  presenting  no  Hints,  the  itnagi^ 
nation  easily  conceives  them  bOiTtUfleiM.  These 
^^ies  of  composition  diffef  Mill  ftirtht^r^vith  t^ 
spect  to  the  situation  of  mind  requisite  to  produce 
them.  Poetry  is  the  offspring  of  a  mitid  hedted 
to  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  a  kind  of  spirit 
thrown  off  in  the  effervescence  of  the  agitated 
fueling.  But  the  utmost  calmness  and  composiffe 
are  essential  to  philosophical  inquiry  r  n(MXby,  sur- 
prise, and  astonishment,  kindle  in  the  bosom  th^ 
fire  of  poetry;  whilst  philosophy  is v reared  upr  by 
cool  and  long  continued  efforts.  There  is;  one 
circumstance  relatmg  to  this  kind  of  composition 
too  material  to  be  omitted.  In  every  nation  it  has 
been  found  that  poetry  is  of  much  earlier  date  thaifi 
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«ny  other  production  of  the  human  niiud.  As  in 
the  individual,  the  imagination  and  jiassions  are 
more  vigorous  in  youth,  whicii  in  mature  age  sub* 
side,  and  give  way  to  thought  and  reflection. 
'  Something  similar  to  this  seems  to  characterize 
that  genius  which  distinguishes  the  different  periods 
of  society.  The  most  admired  poems  liave  been 
tile  offspring  of  uncultivated  ages.  Pure  poetry 
consists  of  the  descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  passions ;  to  each  of  which  a  rude  state 
of  society  is  better  adapted  than  one  more  polished. 
Tlicy  who  UvQ  in  that  early  period  in  which  art 
has  not  alleviated  the  calamities  of  Ufe,  are  forced 
to  feel  their  dependence  upon  nature.  Her  ap- 
pearances are  ever  open  to  their  view,  and  there- 
fore strongly  imprinted  on  their  iancy.  They 
shrink  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  mark  with 
anxious  attention  every  variation  of  the  sky.  The 
change  of  seasons,  cloud  or  sunsliine,  serenity  and 
tempest,  are  to  them  real  sources  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  they 
shotdd  describe  with  energy  what  they  feel  with 
80  much  force.  But  it  is  one  chief  advantage  of 
civilization  that,  by  enabUng  us  in  some  measure 
to  control  nature,  we  become  less  subject  to  its 
influence.  It  opens  many  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  this  situation,  the  gay  and  the  cheerful 
can  always  mingle  in  company,  whilst  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  opens  to  the  studious  a  new  world, 
over  which  the  whirlwind  and  the  blast  can  exert 
ao  influence.  The  face  of  nature  gradually  retires 
I  i2 
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from  view^  and  those  who  attempt  to  describe  it 
often  content  themselves  with  cop3dng  from  books^ 
whereby  their  descriptions  waht  the  freshness  and 
glow  of  original  observation :  like  the  image  of  an 
object  reflected  through  various  mediums^  each  of 
which  varies  somewhat  of  its  form^  and  lessens  its 
splendour.  The  poetry  of  uncivilized  nations  has^ 
therefore^  oft;en  excelled  the  productions  of  a  more 
refined  people,  in  elevation  and  pathos.  Accus- 
tomed to  survey  nature  only  in,  her  general  form, 
and  grander  movements,  their  descriptions  cannot 
fail  of  carrying  with  them  an  air  of  greatness  and 
sublimity.  They  paint  scenes  which  every  one  has 
felt,  and  which  therefore  need  only  to  be  presented 
to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  again.  For  a  while, 
they  delight  us  with  the  vastness  of  their  concep- 
tions ;  <  but  the  want  of  various  embellishments,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  im^es,  soon 
fatigues  the  attention,  and  their  poetry.,  may  be 
compared  to  the  world  of  waters,  wl^ch  .^)^  us 
with  amazement,  but  upon  which  wp,,gfi^,,fQtr  a 
moment,  and  then  turn  away  our  eyes.  ,Jti3|  the 
advantage  of  enlightened  nations  that  tibyeir  supe^pr 
knowledge  enables  them  to  supply  greater  yori^y^ 
iand  to  render  poetry  more  copious.  They.allujre 
with  an  agreeable  succession  of  iipages.  They,  do 
not  weary  with  uniformity,  or  overpower  ys  with 
the  continuance  of  any  one  exertion ;  l^^t,  by  per- 
petually shifting  the  scene,  they  keep,  ly^^i  in  ^  con- 
stant hurry  of  delight.  .     ,::,;!<.  /S 

* 
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"The  Poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  as  imaginiitioii  bodies  forlU 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet's  pen 

Tnms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  luid  a  name." 

Shakspeare'i  Midtummer-Night's  Dream. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  poetical  genius 
seems  capable  of  much  greater  variety  than  talents 
for  philosophizing.  The  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  is  a  simple  energy,  which  exerts  itself 
in  all  men  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  indeed, 
the  chief  varieties  that  have  been  observed  in  it 
may  be  traced  to  two — a  capacity  of  abstract  and 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  a  talent  for  collecting 
facts  and  making  observations  ;  these  qualities  of 
mind,  blended  in  various  proportions,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  account  for  any  peculiarities  attending 
men's  modes  of  thinking.  But  the  ingredients 
that  constitute  a  poet  are  far  more  various  and 
complicated.  A  poet  is,  in  a  high  degree,  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  and  passions,  prin- 
ciples of  mind  very  various  and  extensive.  What- 
ever is  complicated  is  capable  of  much  greater 
variety,  and  will  be  extremely  more  diversified 
in  its  form,  than  that  which  is  more  simple.  In 
this  case,  every  ingredient  is  a  source  of  variety ; 
and,  by  being  mingled  in  the  composition  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  may  give  an  original  cast 
to  the  whole. 

To  explain  the  particular  causes  which  vary  the 
direction   of  the  fancy  in   different  men, ,  would. 
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perhaps^  be  no  «iwy  task.  We  are  led,  it  may 
be  at  first  throagh  accident,  to  the  survey  of  one 
class  of  objects;  this  calls  up  a  particular  train 
of  thinking,  which  we  afterwards  freely  indulge ; 
it  easily  finds  access  to  the  mind  upon  all  occa- 
sions ;  the  slightest  action's  serve  to  suggest  it. 
It  is  nursed  by  habit,  and  reated  up  with  atten- 
tion, till  it  gradually  swells  to  a  torrent,  which 
bears  away  every  erbstacle,  and  awakens  in  tJie 
mind  the  consciousness  of  peculiar  powers.  Such 
sensations  eagerly  impel  to  A  particular  purpose, 
and  are  sufficient  to  give  to  composition  a  distinct 
and  determinate  character. 

Poetical  genius  is  likewise  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions.  The  pleased  and  the 
splenetic,  the  serious  add  the  gay,  survey  nature 
with  very  difierent  eyes.  That  elevation  oT  fancy 
which,  with  a  melancholy  turn,  will  produce  scenes 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  awful  solemnity,  wiU  lead 
another,  of  a  cheerful  complexion,  to  delight,  by 
presenting  images  of  splendour  and  gaiety,  and 
by  inspiring  gladness  and  joy.  To  these,  >and 
other  similar  causes,  may  be  traced  that  bo^undless 
variety  which  diversifies  the  works  6f  imagfnation, 
and  which  is  so  great,  that  I  have  thouglit  the 
perusal  of  fine  authors  is  like  traversing  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  earth.  Some  glow  with  a  plea^ 
iant  and  refreshing  warmth,  whilst  others  kindle 
with  a  fierce  and  fiery  heat :  in  one  we  meet 
with  scenes  of  elegance  and  art,  all  is  coir^ct  and 
regular,  and  a  thousand  beautiful  objectn  spread 
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their  colours  to  the  eye,  and  regale  the  senses ;  in 
another,  we  behold  nature  in  an  unadorned  majestic 
simplicity,  scouring  the  plain  with  the  tempest, 
sitting  upon  a  rock,  or  walking  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  Here  we  meet  with  a  Sterne,  who  fans 
us  with  the  softest  delicacies ;  and  there  with  a 
Rousseau,  who  hurries  us  along  in  whirlwind  and 
tempest.  Hence  that  delightful  succession  of  emo- 
tions which  are  felt  in  the  bosom  of  sensibility. 
We  feel  the  empire  of  genius,  we  imbibe  the  im- 
pression, and  the  mind  resembles  an  enchanted 
mansion,  which,  at  the  touch  of  some  superior 
hand,  at  one  time  brightens  into  beauty,  and  at 
another  darkens  into  horror.  Even  where  the 
talents  of  men  approach  most  nearly,  an  attentive 
eye  will  ever  remark  some  small  shades  of  differ- 
ence, suihcient  to  distinguish  tliem.  Perhaps  few 
authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more  similar 
features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Milton. 
That  vastness  of  thought  which  fills  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  sensibility  of  spirit  which  renders 
every  circumstance  interesting,  are  the  quahties  of 
both  :  but  Milton  is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer 
the  most  picturesque.  Homer  li^ed  in  an  early 
age,  before  knowledge  was  much  advanced ;  he 
would  derive  little  from  any  acquired  abilities,  aitd 
therefore  may  be  styled  the  poet  of  nature.  To 
this  source,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  principal 
diiference  betwixt  Homer  and  Milton.  The  Gre- 
cian poet  was  left  to  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  full  influence  of  that  variety  of 
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passions  which  are  common  to  all :  his  conceptions 
are  therefore  distinguished :  by  their  simplicity  and 
force.  In  Milton^  whot  was  stilled  in  almost  evcfy 
department  of  sdencej  learning  seems  sometimes 
to  have  shaded  the  splendour  of  genius. 

No'-^ic  poet  excites  .emotions  so  fervid  as 
Homer/ or  possesses  so  much  fire;  but  in  pmnt 
of  sublimity  he  cannot  be  compared  to  Miltpm  •  I 
rather  think  the  Greek  poet  has  been  thoii^t  to 
excel  in  this  quaUty  more  than .  he*  really  does,  for 
want  of  a  proper  conception  of  its  efiects.  Wlnen 
the  perusal  of  an  author  raises  us .  above  pur  .unual 
tone  of  mind^  we  immediately  ascribe  those  sensa- 
tions to  the  sublime^  without  considering  whether 
they  light  on  the  imagination  or  the  feelings ;  whe^ 
ther  they  elevate  the  fancy>  orionly  fire  the  passions. 

The  subUme  has  finr  its  object  the  imsgix^ntion 
only^  and  its  influence  is  not  so  much  to  ocpsMon 
any  fervour  of  feelings  as '  the  calmness  ^  fixed 
astonishment.  If  we  consider  the  sublime  as  thus 
distinguished  from  every  other  quality^  JVIUtiQ^  will 
appear  to  possess  it  in  an  unrivalled  degree  ^^^^d 
here  indeed  lies  the  secret  of  his  power*  ^Th^. pe- 
rusal of  Homer  inspires  us  vrith  an  ardent  sensibi- 
lity ;  Milton  with  the  stillness  of  surprise.  The  one 
fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  the  confluence  of  * 
various  emotions ;  the  other  amazes  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  ideas.  The  movements  of  Milton's  mind 
are  steady  and  progressive:  he  carries  the  fancy 
through  successive  stages  of  elevation,  and  gra- 
dually increases  the  heat  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
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The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and 
transitory.  Milton,  whose  mind  was  enlightened 
by  science,  appears  the  most  comprehensive ;  he 
shews  more  acuteness  in  his  reflections,  and  more 
sublimity  of  thought.  Homer,  who  hved  more 
with  men,  and  had  perhaps  a  deeper  tincture  of 
the  human  passions,  is  by  far  the  most  vehement 
and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton,  the  wide 
scenes  of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
open,  which  he  regards  with  a  cool  and  compre- 
hensive survey,  little  agitated,  and  superior  to  those 
emotions  which  affect  inferior  mortals.  Homer, 
when  he  rises  the  highest,  goes  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  nature ;  he  still  connects  his 
descriptions  with  human  passions,  and,  though  his 
ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have  more  fire. 
The  appetite  for  greatness — that  appetite  which 
always  grasps  at  more  than  it  can  contain,  is  never 
so  fully  satisfied  as  in  the  perusal  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
In  following  Milton,  we  grow  familiar  with  new 
worlds,  we  traverse  the  immensities  of  space,  wan- 
dering in  amazement,  and  finding  no  bounds- 
Homer  confines  the  mind  to  a  narrower  circle, 
'but  that  circle  he  brings  nearer  to  the  eye;  he 
fills  it  with  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  and 
makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting  action. 
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